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Are Earning More With 
the Help of ae Books 


Every day men report increases in salary to us because of what they learned 
from these great books. Right now thousands are getting ready for bigger 
pay. By the end of this year a quarter-million men will be started on 
the road to real and lasting success. 


What Other Men Have Done 
You Can Do Too 


Don’t you be content plodding along year after year, depending on hit-or-miss experience to 
get you a little raise now and then. It takes years of downright hard work toget ahead that 
way. Take the short cut. Cash in on what other men have learned on jobs just like yours. 
Take advantage of their knowledge gained from their lifetime of experiences on which these 
books are built, No matter what kind of work you are doing or would like to do—no matter 
whether you are a beginner or an old-timer— there is a set of these books to help you— 
written by the biggest and best known authorities we could find. Each set is the work of a 
dozen or more of these authorities—it’s not a one man proposition. 


Iry These Books on Your Own Job 


Evers thing you ought to know about the work you want to do is explained in plain, every, 
day English that anybody can understand. Every book is illustrated with plans, pictures- 
blueprints and diagrams that help to make difficult problems easy. Every page gives you 
new and better ways of doing things, approved methods and money making facts you 
couldn’t get any other way. You can be an expert in your chosen field if you will follow 
the path these books will make for you. 


Don’t Send Money— Coupon 
Brings the Books for Free Trial 


Select the set of Pay Raising Books that suits your work best 
and mail the coupon for freetrial. Don’t sendany money. We 
ship the whole set for you to use a week just as though they 

W were your own. You be the judge and decide with the books 
ou ant before you if they will do for you what they have done for 
200,000 other men. Return them at our expense if they don’t 
please you. The coupon below explains our free examination offer and the 
easy monthly payment plan on which you can buy the books you want. 
Check the coupon, fill in the blank lines and mail it today. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X 129 a Chicago, Illinois 
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American Technical Society 
Dept. X 129 a, Chicago, U.S. A. 
You may send me the set of es Raising Books I have checked, by express coilect 
for a week’s FREE use. At the end of one week I will either return them at your 
expense or send you $2.80 as first payment and pay the balance of the reduced price as shown 
below in monthly payments of $3.00 each. 


Books Old New Books Old New 
in Set Price Price in Set Price Price 
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ccccoel Steam and Gas Engineering...... 
«++ ire Prevention and Insurance... 
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to Earn $10,000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How—Free 


O the average man the $10,000 a year job 
is only a dream. Yet to-day there are a 
surprising number of men earning five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a short 
while ago. The secret of their success should prove 
a startling revelation to every ambitious man who 
has ever aspired to get into the $10,000 a year class. 


There is nothing fundamentally “different” about 
the man whose salary runs into five figures. He is 
made of the same stuff as you and I. It is not neces- 
sary that he must enjoy the privilege of some 
influential connection or “‘pull.” For example take 
J. P. Overstreet, of Dennison, Texas. A few short 
years ago he was a police officer earning less than 
$1,000 a year. To-day his earnings are in excess of 
$1,000 a month—more than $12,000a year. C. W- 
Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a railroad 
employee on a small salary—last month his earnings 
were $1,562. 


Why Salesmen Earn Such Big Pay 


Just stop a moment and think over the successful men 
of your acquaintance. How many of them are connected 
with some form of selling? If you will study any business 
organization you will see that the big jobs go to the men 
who sell, for upon their efforts depend the profits a com- 
pany makes. Without trained men to place a product 
on the market, the finest goods are worth no more than 
so much clay. Salesmen are the very nerve centers of a 
business. Is it any wonder that they earn big pay? 

The man who starts working as a bookkeeper or clerk 
for $25.00 a week never increases his value to the firm. 
Any advance in pay is merely a reward for length of 
service. At the end of ten years he is no more essential 
to the life of the organization than he was at the end of 
ten weeks. He is only a necessary liability—drawing his 
Pay because somebody must be found to work at the 
unimportant routine jobs. Once established in the rut, 
he becomes a cog in the machine—when he is worn out, 
he can be easily and cheaply replaced. 


Why Don’t You Get Into 
the Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. Campbell and the others whose 
letters you see on this page are all successful salesmen 
They realized their ambitions by landing $10,000 jobs 
in an amazingly simple way, with the help and guidance 
of the National Salesmen’s Training Association. Some- 
time—somewhere back in the past, each one of them read 
of this remarkable course of Salesmanship training and 
Employment Service just as you are reading of it to-day. 
Each one of them was dissatisfied with his earning capac- 
ity—as perhaps you are—and each one cast his lot with 
the N.S.T.A. To-day they are important factors in the 
business world—enjoying all the comforts and luxuries 


money can buy And yet they are not exceptions, for 
there are thousands of N. 8S. T. A. trained salesmen who 
are making big money, as we will be only too glad to show 
you if you will mail the coupon. 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 


The National Salesmen's Training Association is an 
organization of top-notch salesmen and sales managers 
formed for the express purpose of training men in the 
science of successful selling You do not i to 
know the first thing about selling—for the N: 8S. T. A. 
trains you from the ground up—gives you a complete 
insight into selling methods—in your spare time without 












Read These Amazing Stories 
of Quick Success 
Earned $524 in Two Weeks 


I have never earned more than $60 a month. Last 
week I cleared $306 and this week $218. You have 
done wonders for me.—Geo. W. Kearns, Oklahoma 
City, Okla 


I Now Earn as High as $100 a Day 

I took your course two years ago. Was earning 
$16 a week clerking Am now selling many of the 
largest firms in the U.S have earned more than 
$100 in a day You secured me my position Our 
Sales Manager is a graduate of yours.—J. L. DeBonis, 
Chicago, ll. 


Earns $1,562 in Thirty Days 


My earnings for the past thirty days are $1,562, 
and I won Second Prize in March, although I only 
worked two weeks during that month.—C. W. Camp- 
bell, Greensburg, Pa 


Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks 


As soon as I received a letter from you and your 
literature, | knew that I was on the right track and 
very soon after I applied for a position as a Salesman 
to one of the firms whom you informed me were in 
need of a Salesman»and- to -whomr you, had recom- 
mended me As soon as they received my applica- 
tion, which was by mail, they wired me to come for 
an appointment, which I did, with the result being 
that I sold my service to them in about thirty min- 
utes, took a territory in Illinois and Wisconsin and 
made a success of it from the very first week 

From that time on I have been what might be 
termed as a “‘high pressure’’ Salesman selling lines 
where nine out of ten Order Takers would fail. I 
have sold goods in a highly successful manner in nine 
or ten States, both North and South My earnings 
for March were over $1,000 and over $1,800 for the 
last six weeks, while last week my earnings were 
$356.00. I travel eleven months out of the year, 
working five days each week. 

The N.S. T. A. dug me out of a rut where I was 
earning less than $1,000 a year and showed me how to 
make a success.—J. P. Overstreet, Dennison, Texas 
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making it necessary to give up your present position until 
you are ready to begin actual selling 





In addition to this remarkable efficient course of train- 
ing, the N.S. T. A. maintains a Free Employment Service 
to help its Members to jobs in the lines for which they 
are best suited This in itself is of incalculable value, for 
it allows the prospective salesman to make a complete 
survey of the selling field and to select the work which 
most appeals to him 


Salesmen Are Needed—Now! 


Get out of that rut! Work for yourself! Salesman- 
ship is the biggest paid of all professions. Just because 
you have never sold anything is no sign that you can’t. 
We have made Star Saiesmen of men from all walks of 
life, with no previous selling experience These men have 
jumped from small pay jobs to big selling positions and 
handsome incomes. The same training on which they 
founded their suecess is open to you You can follow in 
their footsteps. Why don't you get in a class with men 
who make real money? Never before have the opportuni- 
ties been greater At least you cannot afford not to in- 
vestigate the great field of selling and see what it offers 
you. It will only cost you a 2-cent stamp and the facts 
and proof you will receive will surprise you. 











Free Book on Salesmanship 


Just mail the coupon or write for our free illustrated 
Book, *‘ Modern Salesmanship,"’ which we will be glad to 
send without any obligation on your part. Let us prove 
to you that regardless of what you are doing now, you 
can quickly become a Star Salesman Let us show 
you how you too can step into the ranks of these big 
money makers of business See how easily you can learn 
this fascinating, big pay profession at home in your spare 
time. Learn what we have done for others and what we 
stand ready to do for you Don't put it off until to- 
morrow—write us to-day Every hour lost keeps you 
that much farther from success Mail the coupon at 
once 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 81-W, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 81-W, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your free Book, ‘‘ Modern Salesmanship,"’ and full infor- 
mation about the N. 8. T. A. system of Salesmanship 
training and Employment Service Also a list showing 
lines of business with openings for salesmen. 


Name 
Street 


City ¢ oom aden 


Age <= QOCUMARIOR.. . cc ecccccs oseeoe cece 
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N every community there are a few 
families distinguished not so much 
by wealth as by taste and, discrim- 
ination in the selection,of all the things 
that surround them in their homes, 

and by their instinctive and, consistent 
avoidance of the mediocre things that 
one sees displayed by the dozen in stores 
and also in most other homes, in wearying 
duplication 

hey give some thought to jhe art of 

finding, selecting, and purchasing the 
right things. They know that success 
in doing that is not so much a matter of 
money as of intelligent care. These are 
the men and women who, in every part 
of the country, are welcoming a young 
organization (which in reality is reviving 
a custom that is almost as old as art 
itself)—-who see at once the important 
uses they can make of it, and who are 
joining in the movement as soon as they 
hear of it. In comparatively few months 
the League has had an amazing growth— 
a growth which art collectors, a year or so 
ago, would have said was impossible. 





Individuality and Distinction in Home Decoration 


one of its productions 
receives in effect an 
exclusive and un- 
duplicated design, 
made for him indi- 
vidually by the artist; 
as it is owned by few 
others or no others 
in his community. 
But, unlike the 
ancient method, he 
does not have to 
commit himself to 
accept it before the 
replica has been care- 
fully examined and 
approved in his own 
home 

The League places 
him in practically 
direct touch with the 
creative artist By 
its help it enables 
him to make care and 
thought do far more 
for the individuality 
and beauty of his 
home than mere 
lavish expenditure of 
money could do A 
work of art such as 
the Greek-Pompeian 
lamp, if only one 
lamp like it had been 
made, might have 
cost rather more 
than two thousand 
dollars. The League 
can produce it for 
about one-hundredth 
of that price or less, 
because its membership is so widespread, 
and because those who wish to subscribe 
tor identical replicas of it can be reached 
so quickly. 

For the same reason, of course, the 
League is in a position to offer to the 
foremost artists and designers, who would 
not think of selling their designs to the 
“trade’’"—payment as large, or larger, 
than would be paid by very wealthy 
collectors. Each member of the League 
is in a position to share in the advantage 
of this. He receives one opportunity to 
subscribe for each of the productions con- 
templated or offered by the League, but 
is under no obligation to do so. 

A painter, a sculptor and a noted 
decorative expert collaborated in the 
design of this lamp,—Olga Popoff Muller, 
painter and sculptor, a student of Rodin, 
Andrew P. Popoff, painter, student of the 
Beaux Arts—and John Muller, architect 
for many buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. The result is a design 
of dignity, richness and grace which at 
once distinguish it unmistakably from the 


=-hee-semerotagis 














he Decorative Arts League has taken ordinary commercial products of “factory 
the ancient system,—by which patrons designing departments.”’ 
of arts joined in little groups and sub- This is but one example of the art pro- 
scribed for replicas of any beautiful ductions the Decorative Arts League is 
design that pleased them, even while the arranging for its members) The League 
design was still in the hands of the artist, is a most significant development in art and 
and has vitalized that system by the in the decoration of homes of culture. And 
emp'oyment of all modern resources in the best guarantee of the permanence of 
getting quickly into touch with its the growth it has already attained, is the 
members pleasantly businesslike and entirely self- 
Each member of the League ordering supporting basis on which it does its work 


















We Lend it Gladly 


E ask the privilege of sending the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp, the Muller-Popoff 

W design, for your own use in your own home. We lend it for your examination and 
comparison; for the judgment of yourself, your family, and those of your friends 
whose opinions in matters of beauty and art have weight 

When the carrier delivers it you hand him the small charge for postage, and $3.85 (which is 
the deposit, and is returnable). 

Put a bulb in the lamp, attach it to a socket and begin using it. Two, three, or four persons 
can read by its light at the same time. Find, by a few experiments, the best position in the 
room for it, It can be moved with one hand and without rising from your easy-chair. 

Note the change it makes in the whole appearance of your living-room, drawing room, 
library, or bedroom—the greater distinction and individuality it gives to its surroundings. 
View it as if you were a visitor, entering the room for the first time. Note how it harmonizes 
with the plan of decorations in your home, where a lamp of garish, over-accented or mediocre 
commercial design would strike a note of discord 


These are the Tests of True Art and of Real Beauty 


Notice how within a few hours it no longer seems strange to have it there—and how it takes 
its place as part of the permanent furnishings and decorations by which your home environ- 
ment expresses your individuality 

No lamp of mediocre or garish design can withstand them successfully. Then, too, besides 
noting the changed appearance of the room, notice the beauty and effect of the lamp itself— 
the exquisite Muller-Popoff Greek-Pompeian design—first, when lighted and viewed from a 
short distance; second, when viewed from another room or from the hall; third, when it is not 
lighted, and when the room is lighted by daylight. A perfect lamp-design must be beautiful 
in all three of these tests. 

We ask you to make these tests and comparisons in yourown home. Send the coupon now 





A Work of Art, Sent 


on Approvai 


Total 
Price 
$ l 9, 85 


Pay Carrier 


a, 


deposit 
on 
approval 






Compare thoroughly. That 
is why this lamp is 
loaned to you 


ISIT the art importers, the deco- 

rators, the jewelers, the large stores, 
and the commercial electric show- 
rooms. See if you can find any lamp 
that even approaches it in beauty and 
artistic perfections — even at twice or 
five times the price at which this beauti- 
ful lamp can be yours (if you act 
promptly). 


* * & 
WV TE do no “‘selling”’ in the ordinary 

commercial sense. The lamp 
must sell itself to you —on your 


own judgment and comparison. If it 
does not send it back, any time 
within five days. (That is all the 
“selling’’ that the Decorative Arts 
League relies on — all that it has ever 
needed for any of its productions.) 

We will return your deposit at once, 
and in full; and you will be under no 
further obligations whatever. 


* *« * 


‘YO you see clearly that, when you 
accept the loan of this lamp and 
hand the carrier your $3.85 deposit, 
you are not risking the sum. You are 
not risking either money or annoyance. 
On the contrary — you are accepting 
on the pleasantest and safest terms, an 
opportunity to get a lamp of superb 
beauty and artistic perfection—and an 
opportunity to prove to yourself, before 
you decide to keep it, that for a lamp 
of equal or nearly equal beauty and 
distinction, you might have to pay 
three times or five times as much. 


* * * 


F we could think of any pleasanter, 

fairer, more confident way to offer 
the League’s productions, we would 
do it, — but we cannot. 





DECORATIVE 
ARTS LEAGUE 


175 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


The productions of the League are not sold at high 
prices, as many have assumed. The purpose of this 
offer is to demonstrate that fact The very low prices 


for home decoration. 





at which its productions can be supplied to its EE . 
members, are made possible by their united—and 

prompt—action when new productions are offered. 

Corresponding members pay no dues and are under | Address....... TTT TTT TT TTT TT Tre 
no obligations. Theresources of the League are ample 

for its objects. It does not ask endowments or con- 

tributions from the general public. Gai cceec $£600660606866000000 806 


Do not send any money with this coupon 

Decorative Arts Leacue, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier $3.85 
(deposit) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund my deposit in full. 
If I do not return it in that time I agree to purchase it at the special introductory price 
of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from date for four months, 
the lamp remaining your property until fully paid for. 

(Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental U.S. A.) 

f }Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of the 
Jecorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that 
such membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, 
and is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers 
me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things 












rks of beauty 
and permanence— 
heirlooms a_ century 
A lamp 
design made by the 
Muller-Popoff group, 
and owne i h 


“D.A.L.” 
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This low price 
is a test 


This lamp was de- 
signed to sell for $36. 
We want to see if, by 
offering it at a much 
lower price, we can 
secure enough orders 
to cause a great saving 
in the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution, 
and without a loss to 
the League So, as an 
experiment, we are 
offering it at $19.85. 


For the present, this 
is only an experiment. 
We cannot guarantee 
that the price will not 
be raised. Your Ap- 
proval Request should 
ye mailed at once. 


Lamp is about 5 feet 
high. Finish rich Sta- 
tuary Bronze. Base 
and cap are cast in 
solid Medallium. The 
upper shaft is seamless 
brass. Shade is parch- 
ment, brass bound. 
Outside decorations are 
in three colors; the top 
and bottom bands in 
deep red, the design 
in dark green, the back- 
ground graded in 
brown. 


Inside the shade the 
reflecting surface is of 
a delicate pink tone 
diffusing a warm and 
mellow glow The 
gracefully curved arm 
is pivoted at the shaft 
so that the lamp can 
be raised or lowered 
with a single touch. 


Just above the bulb 
another pivot enables 
the shade and the bulb 
to be tilted to throw 
the light at an angle 
Fifteen feet of cord, 
with two-piece  sec- 
tional socket. 


The lamp is com- 
plete, ready for the 
bulb to be put into it 
Weight packed is about 
22 pounds. If desired 
you can cover the 
shade with silk or other 
fabric to match any 
= eee surround- 
ngs. 


The regular price 
was fixed by the 
League at $36, but the 
introductory price, and 
to members of the 
Decorative Arts League 
was $19.85 (which may 
have to be discon- 
tinued) 


The price has not 
been advanced yet. 
You can have one of 
the Muller-Popoff 
Greek-Pompeian lamps 
— (if you act at once) 
— at exactly the price 
paid by members of 
the Decorative Arts 
League. And you can 
become a member with- 
out cost or obligation. 

Read the coupon. 


McCLURE'’S. 
Approval 
COUPON 


Mail this at once 





A FRUIT-STAND MADONNA 


Drawing by Wladyslaw T. Benda for the poem by Anita Fitch 
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Lincoln the Comforter 
By Captain Gilbert J. Greene 


(Recorded by Charles T. White)* 


ROM boyhood Abrahain Lincoln was a comforter to people. They loved to have him around. 


They gathered where he tarried. 


In the brief narratives published here emphasis is laid on the comforting quality of 

Abraham Lincoln’s character, because, in the judgment of the writer, this particular char- 
acteristic of Lincoln is brought out with beautiful distinctness in these incidents witnessed by Gilbert 
Greene, the young Springfield printer who was a personal friend of Lincoln’s from the winter of 1850-51 


to the close of the President’s career. 


N the summer and fall of 1850 I was second clerk on a 
Mississippi steamboat plying between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. On the down trip in October were a gen- 
tleman and his family who had been spending the sum- 
mer at the North. They lived near Jackson, Tennessee, 
where they had a large plantation. They were old 
friends of the captain of the boat. They desired to en- 
gage a teacher for their children, to make one of their 
family until they went North the following year. 

This looked like pleasant employment. The captain 
recommended me as a competent person, and I accepted 
the situation, agreeing to meet a member of the family 
at Memphis on the return trip of the boat from New 
Orleans. This I did, and found everything quite as good 
as I had reason to expect. 

The inevitable debating society of that period held 
forth in a neighboring school-house. I was quite as ready 
then as now to argue either side of any question that 
needed defenders, as my bump of egotism was well devel- 
oped at that early day. 

' The absorbing slavery question was not long in being 
brought to the front. Having spent some years in a 
Free Soil printing office, I probably was more familiar 
with the question than my opponents suspected, and 
doubtless brought arguments against the institution they 
had never heard and were quite unable to understand. 
Considering the time and circumstances, I doubtless was 
very indiscreet. 

Repeated threats had been made, to which I gave no 
heed, and violence attempted which I had been able to 
repel. Another meeting was appointed for a few nights 
before Christmas. The warnings to keep away made 
me the more determined to be present. A riot ensued, 
as had doubtless been prearranged, and I was obliged 
to fly for safety. The road to my residence was patrolled 
by armed men, and I could not approach it to procure 
aid, or even so much as to get an overcoat. 

I had a small sum of money. I got to Memphis, 
only to find that the steamer was laid up in New Orleans 
with a broken shaft. The only boat going up the river 


11 


Captain Greene’s narrative follows. 


was an Ohio River boat. In my anxiety to get away J 
took passage on it to Cairo, and arrived there to find 
both the Mississippi and the Ohio frozen over and all 
navigation suspended. 

My home was in the extreme northern end of the 
State of Illinois, within five miles of the Wisconsin line — 
over seven hundred miles from Cairo at the mouth of 
the Ohio River. There was no railroad at that time in 
that part of Illinois, or any that ran in that direction. 
I was determined, however, to go home. The weather 
was uncommonly cold. I was scantily clad, and had 
but a few dollars in money. After thinking the matter 
over for a day or two, I set out upon the journey, and 
never faltered for an hour. 

It was a terrible experience. I was a mere boy, un- 
used to much physical exertion. My money gave out 
before half the trip was over. To many hardships hun- 
ger, too, was often added. The long, depressing journey 
was illumined by a single incident that, to my mind, 
amply compensates me for all the suffering I endured. 
I made upon this journey the acquaintance of Abraham 
Lincoln! 

As I approached the middle of the State, after walking 
an entire day through corn-fields, I applied at nightfall 
at a large farm-house for shelter. I soon learned that it 
was the home of Jacob Strawn, at that time the largest 
farmer in the West. Finding that my route carried me 
to Springfield, the capital of the State, Strawn told me 
he would keep me overnight if I would carry some 
papers to “Abe” Lincoln, who attended to all his legal 
business. 

“Don’t know him? Well, anybody in Springfield can 
tell you where his office is— up by the ‘court-house. 
He’s just the smartest lawyer there is in this State, and 
he would be Governor yet if it wasn’t for his infernal 
politics,” said Strawn. 
~*Mr. Charles T. White, political editor of the New York Tribune, obtained, 
dated, and recorded these episodes from the family and the papers of the late 
Captain Gilbert J. Greene. The first reminiscence was originally published in the 
Atlanta Constitution. The second in the Christian Herald .4) Both stories appeared 


in a little book entitled “Lincoln the Comforter,” privately printed by Mr. White, 
and it is to his generosity that we owe their appearance here. 








THE EARLIEST PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 


This is Lincoln as he looked at the time of the episodes here recorded. The 
picture was first published in MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE for November, 1895, 
through the courtesy of Robert T. Lincoln, from a daguerreotype taken when 
Lincoln was about forty years of age. MCCLURE’S plate was unfortunately 
destroyed. The portrait appears here through the courtesy of The Century 
Company, which in 1897 made a wood engraving after the daguerreotype. 
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I started the next morning at sunrise. The distance 
to Springfield was thirty-five miles. I saw some heavy 
marching during the war, but no single day’s journey 
ever exceeded the wearisome monotony of this long, level 
road. I arrived in the city before nightfall. The first 
man I asked said: 

“You will find ‘Abe’ Lincoln’s office on the west 
side of Court-House Square, in the only building that 
ain’t got any paint on it.” 

And so I did. The entrance was in a hallway. 


A. LINCOLN, ATTORNEY 


was on a plain strip of black tin on a door to the left. 
I knocked, and a loud, cheerful voice instantly responded, 
“Come in!” I timidly opened the door, and, entering, I 
observed a man sitting in an old-fashioned splint-bot- 
tomed chair before a blazing wood fire, his feet against 
the mantel higher than his head, and reading a copy of 
the Louisville Journal. He never looked up, but as I 
advanced towards the fire, which at the moment at- 
tracted me more than the man, he said: 

“Well?” 

“TI have some papers here which I brought from 
Jacob Strawn, near Jacksonville,” was my reply. 

Down came the feet and up went the head, and as he 
took the bundle he said: “Didn’t think the old codger 
would send a horse out such a night as this.” 

When I told him I had walked the entire distance, 
his interest in me became so great that he never stopped 
questioning me until I had told him my whole story. 

As he rose from his chair he seemed to undouble like 
a pocket rule, his legs and arms disproportionately long, 
his hair disheveled, his clothing seedy, and his general 
appearance quite unprepossessing. But he had not 


talked to me ten minutes in his quiet, sympathetic way 
before I thought him about the handsomest man I had 
ever seen. I grew warm and cheerful in his presence, for- 
getting my great hunger and fatigue. 

He manifested great interest in my adventure, and 
discussed the slavery question from standpoints that 
were quite new to me. He condemned the system on 
moral, political, and financial grounds, but it was hard 
for me to tell for whom he had the greater sympathy, 
the slave or his master. 

“Slavery,” Lincoln said, “exists only by the tolerance 
of Christian people; but its advocates are determined 
that Christianity shall not only tolerate but approve it.” 

Continuing, he said it was a conflict that could not 
last forever, and it could have but one ending. It must 
cease to exist. If during the last twenty years its advo- 
cates had held an annual convention to determine upon 
something they would do in the following year to annoy 
or incense their opponents, they would have proposed 
about what they had done, and if it were continued, as 
it had been in the past, there were plenty of people then 
living who would see the end of human slavery. He 
said he was quite sure it would not outlive the century. 
It seemed to him that gradual emancipation, and gov- 
ernmental compensation, would bring it to an end. 

Finding that I had no money, he took five dollars 
from his pocket, saying: 

“Take this. I will charge it up to that old codger.” 

Taking up the newspaper he had laid down, he wrote 
on the white margin in a line eighteen inches long: 

“Take care of this boy until to-morrow, or longer if the 
weather is bad, and send the bill to me. A. LINCOLN.” 

Tearing this off and handing it to me, he pointed 

(Continued on page 88) 


The Earliest Portrait of Lincoln 


Here are a few of the opinions expressed at the time of the first publication of this picture 


HE late Charles R. Miller, for nearly forty ‘years 

editor-in-chief of the New York Times, on seeing the 
picture of Lincoln on the opposite page, wrote, under 
date of October 24, 1895, this note to the editor of 
McCiure’s MAGAZINE: 


Dear Mr. McClure: 
It is surprising that a portrait of such personal and his- 
toric interest could so long remain unpublished. 
C. R. MILLer. 


The late Major Powell, for many years head of the 
United States Geological Survey, who knew Lincoln as 
a young man, wrote: 

Washington, October 24, 1895. 
My dear McClure: 

This portrait is Lincoln as I knew him best: his dreamy 
eye, his pensive smile, are the characteristics which I best 
remember; and I can never think of him as wrinkled with 
care, so plainly shown in his later portraits. This is the Lin- 
coln of Springfield, Decatur, Jacksonville, and Bloomington. 

J. W. Powe Lt. 


From Murat Halstead, who knew Lincoln well, for 
many years editor of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
and later editor of the Brooklyn Standard-Union: 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
S. S. McCrure. October, 23, 1895. 
My dear Sir: 

It is surprising good fortune that you have this most 
interesting and admirable portrait. It is the one thing needed 
to tell the world the truth about Lincoln. The old daguer- 
reotype was, after all, the best likeness, in the right light, ever 


made. This is incredibly fine. It shows Lincoln to have been 
in his youth very handsome, and the stamp of a manhood of 
noble promise is in this. There is manifest, too, intellectuality. 
The head is grand, the mouth is tender, the expression com- 
posed and pathetic. Murat HALSTEAD. 


Woodrow Wilson, at that time Professor of Finance 
and Political Economy at Princeton, in a letter to the 
editor in October, 1895, said: 

Princeton, New Jersey, 
October 24, 1895. 
My dear Mr. McClure: 

I thank you very much for the portrait of Lincoln you 
were kind enough to send me, reproduced from an early 
daguerreotype. It seems to me both striking and singular. 
The fine brows and forehead, and the pensive sweetness of the 
clear eyes, give to the noble face a peculiar charm. There is 
in the expression the dreaminess of the familiar face without 
its later sadness. I shall treasure it as a notable picture. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


From General Francis A. Walker, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


S. S. McC ure, Esa. Boston, October 24, 1895. 
Dear Mr. McClure: 

The present picture has distinctly helped me to under- 
stand the relation between Mr. Lincoln’s face and his mind 
and character, as shown in his life’s work. It is far away the 
most interesting presentation of the man I have ever seen. 
To my eye it explains Mr. Lincoln far more than the most 
elaborate line-engraving which has been produced. 

Francis A. WALKER. 
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He had been told, then, 
after all! By Joseph 
—or Quentin ? 





EVEN o’clock on a mild spring 
evening in the prosperous and 
leafy little English suburb of 
Rubington! 

Aileen Buckram was standing in 
the porch of “The Cedars,” waiting 
more than a little anxiously. 

“Tf he has caught the six-fifteen he 
ought to be here at any minute,” she 
was telling herself. 

And if he had not caught the six- 
fifteen it would mean that he would 
be working late again, and that in 
turn would mean he would soon in- 
evitably have a breakdown. But surely 
in that case he would have telephoned 
before now! Perhaps the six-fifteen was 
a little late. And what was the use of 
their making money if it was to be at the 
sacrifice of Geoffrey’s health? 

Aileen was worrying. 

There had been a good deal of worry in 
the last year — the second of their mar- 
ried life. The first year had been heav- 
enly, though money had been rather 
tight. 

Then Joseph Blenkiron, the financier, 
had taken a house on the outskirts of 
Rubington. 

At one time, when he had lived in 
the provinces, Aileen had been Joseph 
Blenkiron’s secretary; and on _ the 
strength of this he had called, in open 

defiance of the etiquette of 
suburbia. In spite of Aileen’s 
shrinking reserve, he had 
cultivated a business friend- 
ship with her husband, and 
? this friendship had entirely 


a? transformed their prospects. 


It meant a vast amount of 
work for the young solicitor, 
certainly, but that, although 
it took him away from long, 
happy hours with Aileen, de- 
lighted him — spurred him 
on. The material benefits that followed 
—a little automobile, an extra servant, 
the redecoration of “The Cedars” — 
seemed to Aileen to be very doubtful 
compensation. 

And always, at the back of it, there 
was Joseph Blenkiron. One never knew— 

Aileen darted down the three steps 
and along the miniature drive: she had 
heard Geoffrey’s footsteps. 
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“T was just beginning to give you up,” she said, and, 
opening the gate, she linked her arm in his. “I was 
standing in the porch so that I shouldn’t hear the 
telephone.” 

Geoffrey Buckram laughed. 

“A lot of good that would have done, kiddie. Sorry 
I’m late. I’ve been dawdling from the station.” 

“You’re tired out, I expect,” she said soothingly. 
She looked up searchingly into his face. The dark, fine 
eyes were clouded, she noticed, the mouth tightened to 
a line thinner than usual. 

“You’ve got one of your headaches again —I can 
see it by your eyes,” she said in a frightened voice. 
“Oh, Geoff, is it worth it? You know Doctor Adams 
said you would always have to be specially careful and 
remember your wound.” 

“Adams is a good sort, but he’s a bit of an old 
woman,” said Geoffrey. ‘That tap I got on the head 
is ancient history now. It’s simply plugging in the office 
that brings on these attacks. I admit I’ve got the devil 
of a headache, but I’m going to get rid of it 
before dinner.” 

“Parradine?”’ she asked, anxiously. 

“Only a small dose,’”’ he answered. “Give 


me a kiss and don’t look as if you thought I was y 


a drug fiend! I'll just have a wash and I'll be 
down in five minutes, as fresh as paint.” 


E walked heavily up the stairs. Aileen went 

into the dining-room. On the sideboard 

was a whisky tantalus. She locked it up and put 

the key on the clock, to prevent Geoffrey from 

absent-mindedly taking a drink of whisky on top 

of the parradine. He had done it once before 

in one of his headaches, and had afterward been 

unconscious for five hours and unable to remem- 
ber anything that had happened. 

Aileen shook her head at herself. She was 
positively cultivating her troubles! Why assume 
that an unpleasant experience must be repeated? She 
used not to gloom like this. Never until old Blenkiron 
had come to live at Greenhill had things seemed to 
brood over her so. She shivered and hurried into her 
chintz-hung drawing-room. 

There was a beautiful oval mirror there, a wedding 
gift. She walked close up to it, smoothing her hair back 
with her hands to allow of a more intent scrutiny of her 
white forehead. No, there were no wrinkles yet; but 
there soon would be if she didn’t stop worrying! She 
stood back, regarding herself impersonally. 

Hers was the delicate beauty of turquoise-blue eyes, 
corn-gold hair, and rose-flush coloring. So dainty she 
looked, so porcelain-fine, that many assumed a butterfly 
nature in her. They admired her, but treated her like 
a lovely hothouse flower, too frail for the wear and tear 
of life. It was because Geoffrey had never treated her 
like a pretty toy that she loved him so. She was his 
friend and his partner; she had his full confidence, and 
he had hers. Or — or almost so. 

Again she had to drag herself back from her thoughts. 
The next moment his step sounded on the stairs. She 
smoothed a fold of her simple lace frock and went 
eagerly to meet him. 

Geoffrey Buckram made but a pretense of dining, 
but he declared that the parradine had driven out 
the pain and his manner grew in vivacity. By the 
time they reéntered the drawing-room he was able to 
prescribe a little music for himself. He dropped into a 
low chair and Aileen seated herself at the piano. 

Without premeditation her fingers slipped into the 
prelude of a song. It was a wistful little lullaby, and 





The dark, fine eyes were clouded, the mouth 
tightened to a line thinner than usual 


she began to sing it softly, with a note of sadness. She 
was thinking of this unending work of his, and his 
flushed face, and of Joseph Blenkiron. Why had Joseph 
Blenkiron decided to make their fortune for them at 
such a price? Was it a desire to atone, or was it some- 
thing else? Something cynical and cruel and — 

Her voice wavered and broke as the telephone-bell 
shattered the melody: 

“That’s a confounded shame!”’ said Geoffrey, rising. 
“Tt’s spoiled it. Suppose I’ll have to answer it.” 

He strode into the hall. Her heart seemed to miss a 
beat in a sudden apprehension. Her hands slipped from 
the shining keys into her lap. 

“Hullo!” she heard him say. “Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Blenkiron?. . . . Oh! Of course, if you 
wish it. . . . Right-ho, then. Expect me in about 
twenty minutes.” 


ILEEN was on her feet and in the hall, but it was 
too late. He had already hung up the receiver. 
“Geoff, you aren’t going out to-night feeling so ill!” 
“My dearest girl, I’m not ‘so ill.’ My headache 
vanished before dinner. I can feel the effect of the par- 
radine, but it’s very slight. Old Blenkiron has some 
very special business he must see me about at once. | 
shall have walked myself clear-headed by the time I get 
there. Just a minute!” 

Buckram hurried into the study, unlocked a drawer 
in his desk, and slipped a revolver into his pocket. 
Aileen watched him from the hall. 

“Why are you taking that, Geoff? I thought the 
footpad scare had died down.” 
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“Tt’s nothing to do with footpads!” said Geoffrey 
lightly. ‘‘ But — er — Blenkiron has a good many irons 
in the fire, and one crowd he’s opposing is not above a 
bit of mild thuggery. And if they thought he’d intrusted 
me with papers they wanted — well, there’s no harm in 
carrying a gun, anyway.” 

He stretched out a hand for his coat. Impulsively 
she clasped his fingers, drawing them down to her cheek. 

“ “Let me ring up Mr. Blenkiron and make your 
excuses,’ she begged. She bit her lip at his look of 
surprise. 

“Couldn’t be done! That would just finish Blenk- 
iron. He’d call it petticoat influence and drop us like a 
hot coal.” 

“TI wish he would drop us!” said Aileen. The words 
sounded as if they were forced from her. The surprise 
deepened in Geoffrey Buckram’s eyes and voice. 

“Because getting rich means hard work? That’s 
childish, Aileen! Times are extremely bad, but we’re 
having a regular boom — thanks to him. He’s trans- 
ferred nearly all his business to me, and his business is 
bringing other clients. I’ve doubled my insurance, and 
in a couple of years’ time we shall be well on our feet. 
As for this business to-night, the parradine will get 
worked off in the walk. And the sooner I go,” he added, 
slipping on his coat, “the sooner I shall be back.” He 
turned and caught her to him, banishing his impatience 
with her. “Don’t wait up for me, sweetheart, if I’m 
late. I'll just slip into the spare room without disturbing 
you. Kiss me.” 

She kissed him, clinging to him for a moment. Then, 
as he hurried off, she returned to the drawing-room. 
She was determined to wait up until he returned. The 
idea of supposing that she could sleep when he had gone 
out in that condition! 

She picked up a novel, though she knew that con- 
centration would be difficult. She began to turn the 
pages, when again the telephone rang. 

“Yes?” 

“T want to speak to Mrs. Buckram.” 

It was Joseph Blenkiron. Aileen drew a quick breath. 
She had to force out the -vords: 

“This is Mrs. Buckram speaking.” 

There was a second’s pause. Then the rasping voice 
began again, with a distinctness that she found terrifying. 

“Your husband is on his way to my house, Mrs. 
Buckram. We’re going to have a little chat together. 
Do you ever feel uneasy when you know that he and I 
are together?” 

Aileen made an incoherent sound. 

“Oh, well,” the grim old voice continued, “I told 
you that perpetual uneasiness would be part of the 
price, didn’t I? I won’t keep him very long. Mrs. 
Buckram!” 

“Oh!” gasped Aileen. “ Yes?” 

“Do you know what day this is?” 

“T—no.” 

“The anniversary of my Quentin’s death. 
gize for disturbing you. Good-by.” 


I apolo- 


CHAPTER 2 


A ILEEN went back to the drawing-room and 
dropped into a chair. The novel lay unheeded 
face downward on the floor. She was staring before 
her with eyes that rent the veil of years. 
She was again in the office of the financier, Joseph 
Blenkiron. His broad shoulders filled the back of his 
swivel chair. The wide-set, colorless, determined eyes 


beneath the beetling brows were turned upon her, his 
secretary. 
“In the last six months, Miss Dennison, you have 


been very frequently to my house upon one business 
task and another. Upon each occasion you have met 
my son Quentin. May I be permitted to ask what you 
think of him?” 

It was a startling question. She had thought of 
Quentin Blenkiron that his manner was too gallant — 
that it might easily become offensive. 

“IT — really, I — Mr. Blenkiron has always been very 
courteous,”’ she faltered. 

“T am very glad to hear that,” said Blenkiron. “He 
is a courteous man — he is a good man at heart, but he 
is a little wild. He needs a good woman’s steadying 
influence.” Joseph Blenkiron stopped for a moment; 
then: 

“There should be no embarrassment to either of us 
in what I have to say,” he went on. “I am going to 
suggest that you allow Quentin ‘to pay his attentions to 
you with a view to matrimony. One minute — please 
let me go on. I am putting the matter to you because 
one of those very qualities that I most desire in the wife 
of my son makes a normal courtship impossible. You 
would eschew the society of a rich young man, however 
you might feel toward him, for fear of his family regard- 
ing a possible union as a misalliance. That is why it is 
necessary for me to state my views at this stage. 

“T have turned up your record, Miss Dennison. I — 
er — knew your father slightly. You come from the 
same class as myself — you are of an old City family 
that has been impoverished for two generations. Your 
poverty has compelled you to cultivate all the qualities 
that are most desirable in a wife. Yet you are obviously 
unfitted for the position of wage-earner. You are sensi- 
tive, you are delicate; you need the shelter of a home. 

“T myself have no social aspirations beyond my own 
class. I will not tolerate the patronage of titled drones. 
My son told me some time ago that he wis.es to marry 
you. He apparently expected hostility from me. On 
the contrary, I fully approve his choice.” 


HE remembered telling him she was honored. She 

had not spoken ironically. The old man’s manner 
had been perfectly courteous, and he had honestly be- 
lieved he was making an honorable and satisfactory 
proposition to her. She had told him that she had no 
thoughts of matrimony, and when such thoughts came 
to her no consideration would be given to.the man’s 
position. She had tried to disabuse his mind of the 
conclusion that because she was petite and blonde she 
must be anxious to “settle down.” 

Blenkiron had not pressed the discussion, but in the 
six months that followed he had contrived that she 
should see a good deal of his son. He did not tender her 
invitations that she could refuse, but always sent 
her to his house on genuine business to which she could 
not object. 

These visits were an ordeal. Quentin Blenkiron, tol- 
erable enough before, now became intolerable when she 
was compelled to think of him as a prospective husband. 
She began to dislike his society. 

Quentin Blenkiron wooed her stormily. He was 
handsome in a theatrical way, with lips a trifle too full 
and eyes set a trifle too close together. He pursued her 
unmercifully with his love-making. 

“The Blenkirons have always got what they want,” 
he bragged, when she tried to appeal to his reason. 
“You’ve got both of us bent on your accepting me, so 
what chance have you? The guv’nor wants you to 
marry me more than anything in the world.” 

“But why — why?” cried Aileen. “There are dozens 
of girls in my circumstances whom he wonld find just 
as suitable for you.”’ 
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**The current can’t have taken it,’’ she muttered. Suddenly she 
started, every nerve tense, as she heard a twig snap on the 


land. 





Dread clutching her heart, she looked up 
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“But no one I would look at, having seen you, 
Aileen 

She repulsed him wearily. She guessed that both 
father and son were surprised at her strength of charac- 
ter. From blue eyes and golden hair and Dresden-china 
loveliness they had not expected this. In despair she 
resigned her post; and then — 


HE scene shifted to her own lodgings in Blooms- 

bury — three years before, a few days after she had 
handed in her resignation. It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and she had been crying, and had refused to 
see Quentin Blenkiron when the landlady had brought 
his name —and he had come into her sitting-room, 
nevertheless. 

“You see, Miss Dennison, I told you you wouldn’t 
have a chance with two Blenkirons against you! You've 
got to marry me now. You must, or you'll lose your 
reputation.” 

“Can a woman lose her reputation by a sordid 
trick?” she flamed. “I went to the bungalow with your 
father and Mrs. Fairclough to clear up some work with 
him before I left his employ. I did not know you were 
in the bungalow until breakfast this morning — and we 
had nearly finished breakfast before I knew that your 
father and Mrs. Fairclough had left the bungalow last 
night after I had gone to bed, so that I was alone with 
you.” 

“There are others who know it,” exulted Quentin 
Blenkiron. “‘There’s a photograph of you and me having 
breakfast together on the balcony. Shall I show it to 
you, Aileen, you little struggling bird?” 

Her hand, flung up against her lips, checked the cry 
that was in her throat. Shaking with loathing of him, 
she watched him take a square of glass from his breast 
pocket. He held it up, and there — grotesque in in- 
verted black and white — she saw herself seated at table 
with him. 

Her fury leaped up to match her fear. She clenched 
the hand that was still at her mouth and drove forward 
with it, smashing the plate against his face. The frag- 
ments of glass fell tinkling to the floor. 

“You darling little vixen!” laughed Quentin Blenk- 
iron. He stanched a cut in his lip and his eyes gloated 
over her. ‘Who'd have thought the baby doll had such 
a temper? And it’s all wasted, too! There are two 
prints of it. My father has one and I have the other.” 

She retreated to the table, desperate in her cunning. 
Behind her back her hands reached for the ink-pot that 
stood there. 

“I don’t believe you. I don’t believe you have a 
print. You are not above lying to me!” 

“Stand away from the table!” he ordered, still 
laughing, “and I’ll show you.” She moved slowly aside, 
the ink-pot held clumsily behind her. ¥ 





“There now! 
He put the slip of paper down on the red-plush cloth, 
holding it securely on each side. “‘Ah, would you?” 

. She had not been quick enough. The ink-pot had 
struck his hand and spilled only a portion of its contents 
on the snap-shot. Her dress and part of the background 
had been obliterated — that was all. 

“Lord, you’ve got spirit!”’ cried Quentin Blenkiron. 
“You’ve made me want you a million times more than 
I did before.”” He seized her in his arms. 

Under Aileen’s velvet skin the muscles tightened. 
Not only her mental strength should surprise this young 
bullying brute! Before entering upon her secretarial 
training she had been a keen athlete. She wrenched 


herself away from her tormentor with a skilful twist that 
was utterly unexpected by him. 
“Tf you touch me again,” she panted, her hand on 


the low window-sill, “I swear to you that I will fling 
myself down into the street!”’ 

Quentin’s laugh had held a trace of uneasiness as he 
swung out of the room. 

The next day brought old Joseph Blenkiron. He 
forced himself upon her privacy as his son had done. 

““How dare you come here!” she whispered. ‘“‘ You 
trick me vilely — inhumanly — and you come to me —” 

“T admit the trickery, Miss Dennison. But it was 
intended benevolently. Surely we can make friends and 
forget it. I have made a will leaving my entire property 
to you, because you are better fitted to have control 
of it than my son is; and upon your marriage I will 
settle fifty thousand pounds upon you. Are we not 
friends?”’ 

“Friends!”’ Aileen’s eyes blazed in her white face. 
“You and your son are the bitterest enemies I could 
possibly have. Go! Go at once! I —if I ever see you 
or your son again, I think I shall go mad!” 

“Tt is always very unwise to make enemies,” said 
Blenkiron, ignoring her. ‘‘If we were your enemies, for 
instance, we could use this little incident, with the pho- 
tograph and other proof we have carefully accumulated, 
and prevent your marrying the only kind of man you 
would consent to marry.” 

“Tf I ever wish to marry I will tell the whole truth 
to the man who asks me. And if he does not accept my 
word against yours, I will gladly lose him.” 

“That is an old boast,” sneered Blenkiron. “Every 
woman who finds herself in this particular difficulty says 


? 


that. But she never keeps her resolution. She never 
keeps it! Instinct warns her that no man would believe 
her. You see, too many girls who have made that mis- 


take tell that tale. Every man knows it by heart. He 
may love but he does not marry the woman who tells 
it to him.” 

“Go!” repeated Aileen, hoarsely. ‘You can’t force 
me to marry your son. Will you never understand that? 
Neither by bribes nor by threats! I would rather die!” 

Joseph Blenkiron fixed his queer, light eyes upon hers, 
and for a terrible moment he was silent. In that mo- 
ment, she knew, he admitted defeat. 

“Incredible!”’ he said, half to himself. “Quentin 
could kill you with a blow, and I could starve you to 
surrender — and we can not break your will. Well —” 

He rose and made his way stiffly to the door. There 
he looked back at her. 

“Tf a Blenkiron can not win what he wants, he takes 
it; and if he can not take it, he destroys it so that an- 
other shall not have it,” he said. “Beware of my son, 
Miss Dennison. I will admit that I myself am afraid 
of the consequences of this act of yours — to all three 
of us.” 

“T am not afraid of your son or of —” 

“Wait. We have another saying — ‘He who crosses 
a Blenkiron digs a grave.’ Beware of me also, Miss 
Dennison.” 

So he, too, left her, and presumably he persuaded 
his son that their cause was lost, for the insane persecu- 
tion ceased. Aileen found other work, other friends, and 
—a year later — Geoffrey Buckram. 


ILEEN had not succeeded in forgetting the Blenk- 

irons, but she had succeeded in laughing at them. 

She assured herself that if Geoffrey were to propose to 
her she would tell him all about them. 

Geoffrey Buckram proposed to her, but she did not 
tell him at once. He gave her no opportunity in that 
sudden impassioned declaration of his love. On two 
separate occasions she tried. She began by telling him 
about her work for old Joseph, but she never reached her 
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point. Gradually it presented itself to er as an ordeal. 
It sounded, somehow, so fantastic. 

The man never marries the woman who tells it him. 

What, after all, had she to tell? That by a sordid 
trick she had been made to appear the lover of a man 
who had never actually kissed her! She would make it 
quite clear, of course, that Quentin Blenkiron had never 
even kissed her. 

No man will ever believe her. 

And so she had never told. They had married and 










Somehow — somewhere 
— she must get rid of 


been divinely happy, and she had actually forgotten all 
about it. 

And then Joseph Blenkiron had come to live in 
Rubington. 

She felt again the shock that had run through her 
when Geoffrey had made the announcement. “Guess 
who has taken Greenhill, Aileen. Your old boss, Joseph 
Blenkiron! Met him at the Powers’ this evening, and 
he went out of his way to be pleasant. It would be a 
great thing for us if he gave me a helping hand. He’s a 
big noise still, you know. I 
dare say he'll call. He asked 
after you.” 

Joseph Blenkiron did call. 
He was most elaborately polite 
to Aileen, and she could be no 
less to him, since her husband 
was present. But before he left 
he had her to himself, Geoffrey’s 
attention being absorbed by an- 
other caller. 

“You remember my son 
Quentin, Mrs. Buckram?” he 
asked. His voice had sunk to a 
low monotone that was just 
audible to her. 

Without waiting for her 
strained assent, he went on: 

“The consequences of the — 
er — crushing disappointment 
to one of his sensitive and some- 
what wild temperament were 
even more serious than I had 
feared. I will not bore you with 
details. I will content myself 
with admitting that Quentin 
lost his head. He quarreled 
with me, Mrs. Buckram. Your 
sympathetic nature will enable 
you to guess the state of my 
feelings when I found myself 
driven to assisting the forces of 
the law against my own son.”’ 

Aileen made a gesture of 
helplessness. 

“T am very sorry to hear 
that, Mr. Blenkiron,” she said 
quietly, and taxed her ingenuity 
for a means of changing the con- 
versation. She glanced at Geof- 
frey, but he was talking golf 
and suspected nothing. 

“It would have been an 
ordeal to give evidence against 
him that, I think, I could 
scarcely have hoped to survive.”’ 

“Then you didn’t —” said 
Aileen, with relief. “It all blew 
over. Why do you tell me of 
this, Mr. Blenkiron?” 

“Tt would hardly be accurate 
to say that it blew over, Mrs. 
Buckram,” corrected Blenkiron. 
“T was saved from the ordeal 
by the fact that my son com- 
mitted suicide.” 

“Oh!” gasped Aileen. 

“The medical evidence,” 
continued Blenkiron, in the 
same dull monotone, “success- 
fully established the fact that 


that bag on the 
way home 
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he was temporarily insane —the result, it was sup- 
posed, of some shock. The—er—legal complications 
did not come to light.” 

“T am sorry,” she repeated. “Very sorry indeed.” 
Then she felt forced to add: “ Please believe, Mr. Blenk- 
iron, that any feelings I may have cherished against 
your son are now blotted out. I shall remember only 
his tragedy.” 

“Yes,” said Blenkiron, slowly. ‘ You will remember 
only his tragedy — and you will be generous enough to 
forget its cause.” 

Aileen shivered. She could not tell whether he were 
speaking in irony — whether he meant no more than he 
said — or whether some strange sinister meaning lay 
behind his words. That colorless gaze had almost de- 
stroyed her self-control. She read in it an echo of the 
threat — 

“Beware of me also, Miss Dennison.” 

She had thrust the fear of Joseph Blenkiron’s revenge 
into the undercurrent of her thoughts. She was con- 
scious of it whenever she realized afresh that it would 
be appalling for her husband to get to know about 
Quentin now that she had made a secret of it. Geoffrey, 
she was convinced, would take her word against the 
world’s, but — but — 


CHAPTER 3 
" ILEEN!” 

Aileen Buckram came very slowly back to 
reality. So absorbed had she become in her memories 
that she was cold and cramped. She stirred, vaguely 
conscious that her long, long thought had been broken 
by something. The fire had burned low. 

* Aileen!” 

The voice came from the French windows behind 
her. 

She turned lazily in her big chair. It was Geoffrey, 
of course. Was it late? Had she been asleep? 

“Geoff —”’ 

The word died on her lips. A man stood by the long 
window, holding it open behind him; but it was not her 
husband. 

It was Quentin Blenkiron. 

“Back from the dead, eh, Aileen? They were all 
fooled, you see, even my father — too eager to accept 
the most plausible explanation.” 

Aileen was rigid. She felt as if speech and movement 
had been struck from her. It was not merely that she 
had been told that this man had ceased to exist, or that 
he had come stealing out of the dark like a thief. The 
terror he brought was not a matter of startled nerves. 
It was something deeper, something that gripped her 
heart with icy fingers. 

“No, I didn’t die, little Aileen; and yet, in a sense, 
I did. A new name, a new fortune, even a new past — 
ha, ha! — that sounds like a new life, doesn’t it? There 
isn’t so much as a stroke of the pen left of Quentin 
Blenkiron. You couldn’t bring him back again if 
life and death hung on it. Remember that, Aileen. 
Don’t look for Quentin Blenkiron, for you won’t find 
him.” 

She was aware thaf she had stumbled to her feet 
and stood facing him. She noticed that he was dressed 
in a leather coat, lined and collared with fur, that his 
lips had grown fuller and his eyes duller, and that, with- 
out her permission, he was drawing at a cigarette 
and letting the ash fall on her carpet. She heard herself 


say: 

“T can not imagine myself making the slightest effort 
to renew our acquaintance. 
house?” 


Will you please leave my 


Quentin did not stir. He looked at her, his eyes 
narrowed, his lips twisted. 

“You say that to-night,” he gibed, “and to-morrow 
you will be on your knees before me. Aileen, you are as 
lovely as ever, and I still want you, although I hate you 
so for denying me that I’ve taken my revenge on you. 
I’ve wrecked your life.” 

‘Leave my house!” she commanded again, and in 
the same breath added: ‘‘What do you mean?” 

He laughed, and the cruelty in the laugh was as 
vivid as the greed in his eyes. 

“T’m a Blenkiron,” he reminded her, as if that ex- 
plained everything. “When a Blenkiron speaks of re- 
venge, it is revenge — the real thing. Why not run up 
to Greenhill and see?” 

A dozen separate agonies flashed through Aileen’s 
mind. He had told Geoffrey his horrible lies. Or Joseph 
and he between them had done it. Or — 

“Your father —” she choked. 

“My father’s dead. Shot fifteen minutes ago,” he 
cut in, throwing his cigarette out into the garden. “TI 
shot him.” 

Aileen made a convulsive movement. 

“Your husband? He’s still there, in the room. I’ve 
cast him for the réle of murderer, as you will have 





guessed. A true Blenkiron revenge! Every detail is 
arranged, even to his motive. I supplied him with it as 
I left. 


“After he’s hanged, you can come to me, little 
Aileen. But remember that I’m not Quentin Blenkiron 
any longer. You can never find Quentin Blenkiron, 
however hard you try.” 

He stepped back through the window and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER 4 
RS. BUCKRAM could not afterward recollect 


her actions on finding herself alone. Mock- 
ing fragments of sentences rang in her ears: “My 
father’s dead. shot. your hus- 


band cast for the réle of murderer even to his 
motive .” And then the memory of another 
voice, old but ominous: ‘“ Beware of my son, Miss Den- 
nison.”’ Her reason was hammering some message on 
the portals of her brain, and they were opening slowly — 
slowly. 

Then, without surprise, she found herself out on the 
drive, bareheaded, running across the lawn to the 
garage, fumbling with the fastenings. Greenhill was a 
mile and a half away. Geoffrey usually walked; he had 
walked to-night. He would have reached the house by 
half-past nine. She was lighting the head-lamps now, 
and their light beat upon the watch at her wrist. Only 
twenty-five minutes past ten now — less than an hour 
since Geoffrey left the house! 

She ran the car out. There was no chauffeur to 
reckon with, and the kitchen was at the back of the 
house. It didn’t matter whether she made a noise. Then 
she found that, in her excitement, she had forgotten the 
gate of the drive. A maddening half-minute of delay 
followed while she sprang down and opened the gate. 

At last she was upon the uphill road that led to 
Blenkiron’s house. 

She drove slowly, peering ahead in the hope — or 
was it fear? — that she might meet Geoffrey on his way 
back — drove little above walking pace. There were 
two turns and then a short straight run. She encoun- 
tered no one. A damp stillness hung over the trees, so 
that the purring of the engine seemed as the roar of 
waters. 


Blenkiron’s house! In darkness, save for one room 
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on the ground floor, where badly drawn curtains made 
pencils of light through the French windows. 

She stopped the engine of the car, sped up to the door, 
and rang the bell. There was no answer. She rang 
again, and then, concluding that the servants had gone 
to bed, knocked. Knocked again. Still there was no 
answer. She stepped across a flower-bed to the French 
windows, and knocked with her knuckles upon the glass. 

The window moved slightly at her touch. It was 
unfastened. She pushed the window and called: 

“Mr. Blenkiron! Mr. Blenkiron!” 

In the silence that followed something seemed to go 
dead within her. She had the sensation of frozen air 
being laid against her spine. She stepped on to the sill 
and thrust aside the curtains. 

Joseph Blenkiron lay upon the floor, most horribly 
dead. There was that about his shirt-front which left no 
doubt as to the manner in which he had been killed. She 
stepped forward into the room. Lying on his face on the 
floor was her husband. 

At sight of him her scorching excitement left her. 
She was alive only to his need of her. She stooped over 
him, turned him, and he moaned. 

“Geoffrey! Geoffrey — Geoffrey!” 

There came no answer. Something crunched under 
her feet. It was a fragment of glass, and she became 
conscious of the smell of whisky. 

Geoffrey, then, had taken whisky on top of the 
parradine. That, no doubt, had made him unconscious. 
But what had happened before that? She remembered 
old Joseph’s words to her on the telephone. If only she 
could discover whether he had begun his vile story before 
Geoffrey took the whisky! 


ILEEN looked desperately round the room. The 
safe was open. In a second she was searching the 
drawers inside. As she understood it, Joseph Blenkiron 
as well as his son had a copy of that fatal snap-shot: he 
would use it to prove his lies! She gave a gasp. She 
had found it in the smallest drawer of all. She took it 
out and stared at it. 

There was no fire in the room, and she could not see a 
match-box. She thrust the snap-shot into the front of 
her gown and turned back to Geoffrey. 

“Cast for the role of murderer.” 

Quentin Blenkiron had said those fiendish words in 
her drawing-room at — what time? A few minutes past 
ten, she thought. He 


As he lolled forward she slipped his arms over her 
shoulders, as a hospital nurse had once taught her to do. 
Then, by leaning forward, she could just lift his weight. 

The window was a formidable task, but she managed 
it. On the grass outside she rested by raising her 
shoulders until he stood partly upon his own feet. She 
must conserve her strength. On no account must she 
try to hurry, or she would probably faint under the strain. 

With one more rest, she got him to the car and 
tumbled him into the bottom of it. While she recovered 
her breath her brain worked with lightning rapidity. 

They would be able to prove that he had gone there 
that night. The telephone people might come forward. 
Joseph Blenkiron had servants; they might be abed now, 
but they had probably admitted Geoffrey. If they could 
prove that he had been to the house, what else might 
they not prove that was false? What else might they 
not prove that was true? 


HE was back in the room of horror, feeling now no 
repugnance. She went to the safe and pulled open 

a drawer, and found it stuffed with papers. Another 
drawer —a litter of jewelry upon which doubtless 
Blenkiron had advanced money. That meant the safe 
had not been forced. No burglars had been there. The 
police must be led to think that burglars /ad been there. 

For a moment she was nonplussed. She could not 
possibly carry those iron drawers to the car. But there 
was that old kit-bag in the car. She went back for it. 
Geoffrey was lying on it. She tugged him out of the way 
and snatched the bag. 

Back in the room, she emptied the drawer containing 
the jewelry into the bag; then a drawer containing papers; 
then three more drawers containing papers. She loaded 
in virtually the entire contents of the safe, got the kit-bag 
outside, and swung it into the car. 

In her mind was a half-formed resolution to get rid 
of the bag somehow — somewhere — on the way home. 

Strange that in the drive back, with Geoffrey un- 
conscious in the body of the car, the bag full of 
articles looted from Blenkiron’s safe, she should feel no 
trace of the horror that had been with her before. 

She ran the car up to the door of the house, entered 
with her latch-key, went upstairs to open the spare-room 
door and turn on the light there, as in the hall. The 
servants were in the kitchen. 

The stairs very nearly beat her. When she had 

reached the top of 








had said that he him- 
self had shot his father 
fifteen minutes before. 
Did not that argue 
that at that time 
Geoffrey was already 
unconscious? By ten 
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the first flight, she 
stood still. She judged 
she must have 
remained thus for 
some five minutes be- 
completed 
the journey to the 


o’clock, then, he had Why Farmers Want Ford to Have spare room and 
fainted. And he could dropped him on the 
not have reached this Muscle Shoals bed. 


horrible house before 
half-past nine. 
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She stood staring at 
him. He did _ not 
move. Something was 





For half an hour he 





and old Blenkiron had 
talked, but the snap-shot had not been taken from the 
safe. 

“T even supplied him with his motive.” 

If her husband were not found here after all, would 
not the whole black treachery crumble? 

She dragged him to a sitting posture. If she could 
get him to his feet she could manage the rest. There 
were three vain attempts to get him to his feet; then at 
last she managed it, supporting him against the table. 


clutched in his hand. 
She tried to open the hand, and could not; and pres- 
ently she abandoned the attempt. She turned off the 
light and, going softly out, locked the door. She put 
the car away and was about to lock the garage. 
“The bag!” A horrified whisper broke from her. 
She had forgotten it! She had faked a burglary in order 
to start a false trail away from her husband, and had 
brought the evidence to his very door! 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha, commander of the 
Turkish Nationalist Army 


GORGEOUS mountain-land. Oriental poppies; 
pink, yellow, and white roses; forget-me- 
nots, a blue glaze below the June snow-drifts. 
Nightingales singing and singing. 

It was Zangezour, Transcaucasia, cradle of the Ar- 
menian race. Here its heathen enemies through the 
centuries drove, but never conquered, that enduring peo- 
ple. Living with shepherds more primitive than any 
American aborigines, I was crossing Zangezour with 
Merrimanoff, aide to General Dro, the guerrilla Armenian 
chief, to join him in his unending war against the Tartars. 

A vacant, deadened upland. In Sharour we had 
passed heap after heap of scattered stones. “Tartar vil- 
lage,’’ Merrimanoff explained as we paused by one, 
cutting at his neck with a horizontal palm to show how 
his people had killed its denizens. I had seen more razed 
Tartar homes than standing Armenian ones. We had 
breakfasted on roots and black bread. 

Thus I entered the heart of the little Armenian 
Republic of 1918-1920, recognized by the great powers 
and the United States, a first-hand observer at the core 
of the Armenian question, that popular “cause” of post- 
war history. 

A week later, at six o’clock in the morning — since 
four we had been groping upward through fog —I rode 
beside a stocky little man whose plain belted blouse had 
the Russian look of a shirt-tail not tucked in. A pleasant 
round dark face he had, with a heavy mustache and 
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trimmed beard. He was Dro — Dro, the bandit-general, 
so feared by his government at Erivan, who had seized 
the mantle of the patriot Andronik. He wore no uni- 
form. To his officers and men alike he was “Dro” — 
the humanest inhuman being I knew during my three 
years in the Near Eastern caldron. 

“A health to you!” he would shout, passing a com- 
pany resting at ease. 

“To you a thousand healths!”’ 
chanted answer. 

We were ten thousand feet above the sea. Behind, 
on the trail cut into a sheer wall, single-filed a hundred 
horsemen, heterogeneously garbed, carrying every kind 
of inlaid knife and rifle known to the Orient. 

We came out on a level crest. 
two three-inch American-made mountain guns. How 
they got there was a mystery. The fog still hid the 
Tartar village of Djul, two thousand feet below, in a 
pocket among the peaks. Dro’s plan was to wipe out 
its eight hundred inhabitants, a salient in the Tartar area 
to south and east; then to cut toward the Persian border 
between the Bolsheviks pressing from the north and the 
Tartars already leagued with them. Scattered firing 
reached us. 

“The clouds made us late, but there is still resist- 
ance,” said Merrimanoff. “Our companies attacking 
from the other sides are there.” 

I understood. “Our soldiers do not shoot — oniy the 
bayonet,” he had told me before, theatrically jabbing a 
Mauser. When I asked him why, he had added: “For 
morale. We must preserve the Moslems’ terror of our 
fierceness.”’ 

“What becomes of the civilians?” I wondered. 

“ All the civilians are soldiers in uniform, and armed.” 

“But the women and children?” 

“They fly with the others — as best they may.” 

I had had misgivings, but never dreamed I should 
see what I did see. The night before Dro had harangued 
his men in Russian. I had caught the word for “plunder.” 

Now our mounted horde filed down and disappeared 
into the fog. It soon{cleared magically, showing Djul set 
afire below. We descended into the village. Every 
Armenian soldier was leading away a lamb or a caif to 
kill for supper. Built of rock and wattle, Djul was burn- 
ing slowly. The sack was still on. The first corpse I 
saw was that of a little Tartar girl about fourteen years 
old, prone in a patch of wheat. Flour frora the sack she 
had been carrying was scattered all around her. She 
had been bayoneted in the back, and her breasts were 
crushed. The second was a boy of ten or less, lying in 
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the path outside a hovel. He had been bayoneted 
through the spine just below the neck. I examined five 
bodies, all but one outside the houses. Most of the 
massacred lay inside them. I entered only one. 


tended victim, against whom the present attack is a 
“reprisal.” Whether the injury is real or invented does 
not much matter. Thus an endless tissue of specious 
causes and effects is formed, a vicious circle. 
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As we had approached the village, an Armenian officer 
rushed up to me and said: “We have killed a Turkish 
officer in uniform!” A Russian captain from one of the 


other companies had also 
heard this, and he took 


There is no evidence that the Armenian race, living 
its normal life, is in the least superior in morals, intelli- 
gence, or ability in government to the Turanian, Tartar, 


or Russian Aryan. No 
need to dwell upon how 





me inside the hut where 
the “Turk” was —a 
man about fifty years 
old. The skull had been 
battered in, and he was 
terribly mutilated. His 
clothes had been stolen. 
His features and head- 
dress were Tartar. He 
was not a Turk. The 
statement was an un- 
truth, to make me be- 
lieve that Turkish offi- 
cers had been in the 
village. My Russian, 
who had led in the at- 
tack, had seen nobody 
in any sort of uniform. 
He estimated the mur- 
dered at thirty. 

I slept that night 
near Dro, in the open 
near the smoldering 
charnels. Day brought 
swarms of Armenian 
women, ghouls from 
neighboring villages. 
They picked at the plun- 
der like ravens on a Ccar- 
cass — carried off copper 
pots, pack-saddles, spin- 





races in any sense. 


HIS article by Mr. Dunn deals with the 
permanent forces and conditions in 
Turkey in terms of actual occurrences, pre- 
senting the plan to ameliorate more than 
four centuries of Turkish misrule in Europe 
and Asia Minor according to ideals essen- 
tially American. 
Mr. Dunn’s abstracts of official opinion ae ; 
are made entirely upon his own initiative, rhe most reliable 
and he alone is responsible for the views 
expressed in this article. 
In no part of the world in all history have 
racial and religious animosities been carried 
to lengths more cruel than those found in 
Turkey to-day. 
The Turk is not fit for self-government in 
the Western sense, nor to govern any other able and honest men. 
All of the Christian 
peoples living in former Turkish territory 
are equally unfit for government. 
peace nor justice is possible within the ter- 
ritories of the Turkish Empire under the 
rule of any of the races that compose it 
to-day. 
This article was written before the recent 
defeat of the Greek forces in Asia Minor. 


THE EDITOR. 





ning-wheels, every ves- 
tige of food and clothing. They ripped 
open bedding to the last scrap, search- 
ing for hidden gold. They drove 
away some two hundred sheep and 
cattle. 

This is a one-sided picture, but it 
is neither unfair nor prejudiced. I 
might have accompanied a Tartar 
force and beheld exactly similar 
atrocities. Small difference exists be- 
tween the methods and mentalities, 
morals, honor, or human instincts of 
any Near Eastern race— Turk, Greek, 
or Armenian. 

Such a massacre, no 
matter on what scale, is 
invariably prepared for 
by either side. Secrecy, 
surprise, and success are 
first assured. The Orien- 
tal, Christian or Mos- 
lem, never takes a sport- 
ing chance. More 
important, a “justifica- 
tion’? must be provided 
to offset condemnation 
by watching foreign 
powers. Charge is made 
of a previous offense 
committed by the in- 





Neither 


all this darkens and 
blights the picture of a 
future greater Armenia. 

Evidence secured by 
the American Embassy 
at Constantinople re- 
garding the Russian- 
Armenian government 
was in the main: 


reports from our repre- 
sentatives state that the 
present Armenian gov- 
ernment is made up of 
a socialistic, weak, and 
unintelligent group of 
politicians with a few 


The claims regarding 
Armenian intelligence 
and energy are true in 
comparison with certain 
other races in the Near 
East, but in. no way 
according to our stand- 
ards. In spite of all that 
is said of the capability 
of the Armenians for 
self-government, the real 
fact is that they are mak- 
ing a failure of their 






















King Feisul of Mesopotamia, who rendered great 
service to the Allies during the World War 
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government.” 

No part of the old Turkish or 
Russian empires, except parts of 
Arabia occupied by Arab tribes, com- 
prises a majority of any one race, 
except in isolated spots. It has never 
been possible even to project on paper 
an Armenia with real geographic or 
ethnologic frontiers, no matter how 
its boundaries were drawn. It is at 
present impossible, owing to religious 
law, defective registration, and other 
causes, to get any true vital statistics in 
the Near East. Even were a house-to- 
house inquiry practicable, 
fear and suspicion from 
different angles might 
prompt an Armenian to 
call himself a Turk, a 
Turk to call himself a 
Greek or an Armenian. 

In the four years of 
our High Commission at 
Constantinople we tried 
to get at least fair esti- 
mates by fixing the per- 
centage of reliability 
in rival statistics, 
judging sources and mo- 
tives, by observation and 
inquiry in the field, in 








order to strike a fair average. 
Such are the few figures I 
give. The Armenian popula- 
tion of the six eastern vilayets 
(states) of Turkey, before the 
deportations of 1915, was 
was about 24 per cent. At 
present very few Armenians 
live there. Armenians for- 
merly made up a majority in 
the towns of Bitlis and Van. 
In Cilicia the pre-war Armenian population was 14 per 
cent. In the Transcaucasus they have never been a nor- 
mal majority, even in the districts of Erivan and Kars. 

To set apart any of the eastern vilayets as an inde- 
pendent Armenia, without violence, is possible only by 
first garrisoning the region with from 50,000 to 100,000 
foreign troops (estimate of Harbord Commission and 
United States High Commission to Turkey), even before 
the intention to make the partition is known. To arm 
any native element would be both absurd and criminal. 
Turks will not submit to Armenian rule except by force. 
Armenians, like Turks, do not know how to rule except 
by force. Without foreign troops, a fight would start 
between Turks and Armenians in which the latter, being 
in the minority, would be wiped out. 


TURKISH RULE INTOLERABLE 


HE mass of all the native races of the Near East is 
ignorant and has no ideas except those inculcated 
by corrupt rulers and more corrupt priests. 

Nothing can be said in favor of Turkish rule. The 
law is good, even as to religious toleration; but its admin- 
istration, when not scandalous, is criminal. Yet the fate 
of the Christian in Turkey is only endangered by contin- 
ually harping upon its evils, generally by lies, always by 
exaggerations, and by incessantly crying for revenge. 

One fundamental fact that keeps the West from truly 
grasping the questions of the Near East is that none of 
its peoples understand the difference between truth 
and falsehood. To all there the end always justifies 
the means. 

Armenians of the peasant or working population, 
taken into an American orphanage, refuse to do manual 


General Ismet Pasha, commander of Kemal’s 
forces in Asia Minor and a leader in 
the Turkish Nationalist movement 
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work, such as making their 
beds or chopping wood. 
Why? Because, even as chil- 
dren, they believe that they 
have been lifted from one 
class, whose fate is menial, to 
another class, the “intellec- 
tual’’ one, which is degraded 
by work. 

An official report exists 
among British Intelligence 
records of an Armenian village raided for a ransom by 
Moslems. The inhabitants knew in advance that the 
plot was to secure gold and silver, or children to marry 
and proselytize. They swallowed their coins and 
trinkets and handed over their babes to the marauders. 
Why? Otherwise the parents themselves would have 
been killed! 

The attempt at independence of the Armenians of 
eastern Turkey and the Transcaucasus has been paral- 
leled in the extension of Greek rule into western Asia 
Minor. The military side of this movement was 
ostensibly carried out by soldiery from old Greece. But 
such forces were joined by the Greek native inhabitants 
of the country for whom self-government and a nominal 
union with Greece was intended by the Peace Conference. 
The influence and conduct of these indigenous Greeks 
largely determined the character of Greek control wher- 
ever it succeeded Turkish rule after Athenian troops 
landed at Smyrna in May, 1919. 

At Aidin in September three Allied generals and an 
American admiral sat around a long table in the konak 
(municipal building). This was the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, appointed by the Paris Supreme Council 
to investigate the violence that followed the Greek occu- 
pation. I looked out of the window upon the ruins of 
a Turkish city of forty thousand inhabitants, three 
quarters burnt and almost wholly plundered. It con- 
tained fewer than five hundred of its thirty thousand 
Moslem inhabitants. The day before we had rummaged 
through a score of Turkish homes, robbed and wrecked 
in the search for gold and trinkets. 

We were taking testimony about the street fighting 
in Aidin in June between Greek and Turkish troops. 
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Civilians of both races had joined in the 





sack and burning. Six veiled Turkish 
women had just raised their yashmaks 


to violation by Greek soldiery. Now the 
diary kept by Sister Mary, Daughter of 
Charity in the French Roman Catholic 


mission, was submitted as evidence. So sesura 7 Benes s RUMANIA . 
impartial a witness wrote in part: 1878 ies 1978 < 1878 6 Bucharest w 
“The Greek troops had placed machine- ”n Y we oF Drm yn. 4 
guns even on houses in the Jewish quarter, —y LW Ss wos ewe” ‘Ginteern 
and fired on the Turkish quarter as it | ‘ . 
began to burn. The Turks tried to escape, necro“ //// bf BULGARIA . 
but were held in their houses, where they e Sy 77 SF me 1878 Ks 
were attacked at the point of the oe Y/ > Yj 2 
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Many were massacred. 

“June 29. ‘Toward seven in the even- 
ing, Greek soldiers brought us about 500 
refugees. The officer in charge, to whom 
we showed surprise that they were not 
taken to a Greek church, said: ‘We are sav- 
ing them from the evsones [Greek regu- 
lars], who would massacre all of them.’ 

“June 30. The Turkish irregulars re- 
entered the city with rage in their hearts, 
finding everywhere the bodies of their peo- 
ple. They found only heaps of ruins in 
their quarters. In reprisal they set fire to 
Greek houses, killing and pillaging. 

But if the Turks committed atrocities, 
they only did so after having ascertained £ 





Territory in dispute is shown on the map 
by the thick line; the neutral zone by the 
small crosses; land taken’ by Greece in 
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Greece’s expansion at Turkey’s expense caused a 

new Near Eastern war, as Mr. Dunn predicted; 

the Turk recaptured the Smyrna area and de- 
manded control of Adrianople 


those which the Greeks had previously allowed them- 
selves in a region which they occupied illegally.” 

The entire vilayet had suffered in like manner. The 
Commission saw in large areas hardly a Turkish house or 
village standing. The fields were empty, the crops rot- 
ting. Thousands of civilians of both races had been killed 
at the point of the bayonet by regular troops, both Greek 
and Turkish, and by the volunteers of each race who had 
joined them. Worse, the nuclei of two armies were facing 


Less than one hundred years ago the Ottoman 
Empire stretched west to the Adriatic and north of 
the Danube. In 1913 the Balkan States united and 
drove the Turk across the Bosporus, but while they 
fought over the spoils he returned and recaptured 
European territory as far west as Adrianople 


each other in the field, the Athenian Greeks and the 
Turkish zedecs, or irregulars, who immediately had sprung 
toarms. The zebecs were the core of the Turkish Nation- 
alist forces, which under Mustapha Kemal have con- 
tinued the ever-increasing war that has lately brought 
Europe to the verge of another world conflict. 

The Greek landing at Smyrna had been conducted as 
a pageant of the Orthodox Church. A triumphal arch 
had been erected on the water-front. According to 
a British Army Intelligence officer who had witnessed 
this: 

“O. Was the immediate effect of the landing to cre- 
ate disorder in contrast to what had existed before? 

“A. Oh, yes. The Greeks seemed to take the land- 
ing as giving them a free hand and the license to get 
back at the Turk for all that they had suffered in the past. 

“O. Was order better before or after the Greek: 
occupation? 

“A. Disorder was infinitely greater after, 
and kept up so within a radius of thirty kilometers 
until the Greek troops reached the surrounding villages.” 


TURKISH PRISONERS MALTREATED 
OLLOWING is the testimony of a lieutenant-com- 
mander of the British Navy regarding the treat- 
ment of Turkish prisoners: 
“They were brought to the quay singly or in groups. 
In many cases they were treated with the utmost 
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A Turkish 
Nationalist 
soldier is a 
veritable 
walking 
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brutality by the evsones. The chief form of this was 
repeatedly to beat the prisoners over their heads with 
rifle-butts. No troops were with the prisoners in many 
cases, but they were in charge of civilians armed with 
rifles and bandoliers. No army officer had any control 
over his men, nor seemed to have any desire to interfere 
with his men’s brutality.”’ 

The fighting at Smyrna when the Greeks landed be- 
gan as their troops reached the Turkish barracks just 
back of the quay. About five hundred persons were 
killed, almost all unarmed Turks. 

The excesses of the Greek invasion into Asia Minor 
were few until the spring of 1921. Then, after a con- 
ference in London between the Allies and both belliger- 
ents had failed to secure peace, the British declared their 
own neutrality and that of the Constantinople zone — 
neither of which was really kept. After the defeat by 
the Turks at Inonou, the Greek army attempted elimina- 
tion of the Turkish population of the Gemelik peninsula, 
on the Sea of Marmora. It disarmed the entire Turkish 
civil element, and turned its weapons over to the Greek 
civilians, allowing them a free hand. The result was 
that some three thousand Turkish inhabitants were mas- 
sacred. Many were driven into boats and drowned at sea. 

Three high Allied officials — British, French, and 
Italian army officers — were sent to report on this. They 
confirmed the atrocities. 


The Greek of Asia Minor, an Ottoman subject, called 
in the Near East the true Greek, is very different from 
the inhabitant of the Hellenic peninsula. The Hellene 
is a trader or merchant, alert, clever, and able. The 
Ottoman Greek is more honest and industrious, in the 
main a peasant. He differs little in education and re- 
ligious fanaticism from the Moslem, whose civilization 
has largely absorbed him. 

The Ottoman Greek does not want to be governed 
by the Hellene. But, if sufficiently stirred by his poli- 
ticians, he is willing to attempt violence against Moslem 
government. He desires Hellenic rule only as a means 
of escape from Moslem rule. 

In the parts of Thrace and Macedonia turned over 
to Greece, its administration has not been successful with 
any non-Greek element, and a policy of extermination 
has been carried out over the remnants of the Turkish 
population. In 1913 Venizelos declared that any one 
who advocated Greece’s taking over eastern Thrace was 
an enemy of his own country. 

Largely in reprisal, the Nationalist Turks around the 
town of Samsoun, in the Pontus on the Black Sea, began 
to burn Greek villages and to deport the Greek inhab- 
itants. Many Greek and Turkish civilians were killed. 
The Allies permitted Greek warships to violate the 
declared neutrality of the Bosporus and enter the 
Black Sea, where they bombarded open Turkish towns, 
though they gained no military advantage. 


FIvE PER CENT LITERATE IN OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


HE old Ottoman Empire contains about twenty-five 

million people, of whom not more than 5 per cent 
are literate. Of the total population, not more than five 
million (20 per cent) are non-Moslems. All, irrespective 
of religion and nationality, have long suffered from the 
maladministration of law and government under Turk- 
ish rule. They are all ruled by small minorities of cor- 
rupt politicians and corrupt priests. 

What is the solution? What, in the name of right 
and justice, should the civilized world do with the old 
Ottoman Empire? 

The outline of a memorandum by the American High 
Commission at Constantinople said: 

“Twenty millions of people of many races and relig- 
ions are suffering from bad government, lack of educa- 
tion, and absence of practically all advantages of modern 
civilization. About five million other inhabitants, repre- 
senting similar races and religions and having more or 
less education, aspire to be the rulers, and are working 
and intriguing to set up nationalities whereby they will 
gain political power. 

“Among this would-be class of rulers the Turkish 
rulers have demonstrated their utter worthlessness. The 
Armenians in Russian Armenia have shown how little 
can be expected of them. The attempt of the Greeks 
in Smyrna has produced continual bloodshed, destruc- 
tion of property and commerce, with many refugees and 
much starvation. The Arab tribes of Mesopotamia are 
fighting against the rule of England and of King Hussein, 
and also amongst themselves.”’ 

Thus no communities formerly belonging to the old 
Ottoman Empire are fitted to govern themselves, even 
with the assistance of a mandatory power. 

The American High Commission further indicated 
in 1920: 

“The policy pursued by the Allies toward the solution 
of the Near Eastern question has been characterized by 
the violation of the armistice terms and deceptive 
methods in allowing Greeks to occupy and continue in 
nominal control of the Smyrna district. An authorita- 
tive and definite statement that Greeks shall not in any 
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way dominate Turks in the Smyrna area would open 
the way to solve all problems without violence.”’ 

Further memoranda of the American High Commis- 
sioner may be summarized: 

“Tf the European countries continue to carry out 
the program they have in mind for the partition of 
Turkey, the greatest suffering will be brought upon the 
non-Moslem races, and a peaceful solution of the Turkish 
question may be impossible. No European nation has 
any just claims to any portion of the Ottoman Empire, 
except by conquest, or for the extension of empire, or 
for special commercial advantage.” 

No mistake of post-war diplomacy in the Near East 
could be greater than that of so partitioning old Turkey 
for the imperialistic desires of European countries, in- 
cluding Greece, with the purpose of exploiting it com- 
mercially. Cutting up the country would simply con- 
centrate the races and intensify the hatreds between 
them. The Turks would never become repentant for 
their dastardly acts. 

If Europe does not consider Turkey a good neighbor 
in Europe, how can Turkey be any better neighbor for the 
countries of Asia? To.re-establish Turkish rule in Asia 
would merely repeat the wrong that has so many times 
been done by Europe in its past settlements with Turkey. 

In the opinion of the American High Commissioner, 
since the fundamental cause of all troubles in the Near 
East has been the misrule of the Turk, and since no race 
in that part of the world is capable of correcting that 
misrule, some power must be called in from outside to 
abolish Turkish rule and to substitute good government 
for all the races within the old Ottoman Empire. This, 
and this alone, will bring peace to the Near East. 

Further, for the last four years the American High 
Commissioner, Rear-Admiral Mark L. Bristol, U. S. N., 
has advocated good government for the entire old Otto- 
man Empire, including Mesopotamia; and this without 
any partition whatsoever, either for the benefit of indi- 
vidual European nations or for particular racial claims. 
He has advised that Turkish administration be abolished 
everywhere, and that the entire country be placed under 
an administration according tomodernand civilized ideas. 

Such a government must be supplied by some Euro- 
pean nation or by America, and it must take over 
Turkey with all its former boundaries. It must give the 
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The picturesque evzones, flower of the Greek army, every one 


people, all of them and everywhere, universal education 
and absolute freedom of religious belief. Finally, when 
they are sufficiently educated to know how to vote, they 
should be allowed to ballot for the determination of the 
boundaries of such autonomous states as they desire, 
under the form of government that they decide upon. 

That is the big idea. To-day in Constantinople the 
representatives of the powers admit it, but with a far- 
away smile, as of a dream beyond their experience or 
capacity to grasp. Their politicians in London, Paris, 
and Athens, blinded by their immediate squabbles and 
acquisitions in the Near East, murmur, “Impossible!” 
and continue to dicker and fight on, with the results 
that I have narrated. But, mark me, some day, and 
perhaps not in the far future, they will turn to this solu- 
tion, cry out for it, adopt it — because it is the only 
one! As a final summary: 

“We should stand for the whole of the old Ottoman 
Empire under one mandate, without partition of any 
kind; for the replacement of the old Turkish administra- 
tion by good government based on the principle that 
eventually it shall be a government by the people, for 
the people, with equal rights and privileges and absolute 
liberty of religious belief, without distinction or prefer- 
ence as to race or creed; the removal of international 
intrigue and corruption by placing the old Ottoman 
Empire under one powerful nation, and abolishing the 
influences of all other nations except to assist that one 
nation to carry out its task; and the requirement that 
universal education be made a necessary condition of 
future self-government. 

“The fundamental principle must be that any man- 
date shall be exercised for the sake of the people of 
Turkey as a whole, and for them primarily, in order to 
bring relief and restore order in the Near East, and event- 
ually, by giving the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, show that the World War was not fought in vain.” 

England could do it. She has the trained administra- 
tors. But she could not at present carry the burden in 
money and men. America could do it. She has the 
financial power, and if she lacks the trained administra- 
tors, she could develop them. 

But America does not know the facts of the situation; 
like Europe, she has been long and wofully deceived 
about them. And America is far away and does not care. 
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A Fruit-Stand Madonna 


By 
Anita Fitch 





YOUNG and blooming child: 
The mother sweetly mild 
With her Beloved, — 
Plain and yet beautiful; 
Old-Master blue her frock. 
Her little king, 
In scanty garmenting, 
With hands and lips at her delicious breast 
Nuzzling with baby zest. 





Pomegranates blushed among her wares 
And there were plums and russet pears. 





You read her simple tale. 
A woman blest was she! 
The child upon her knee 
The lovely wanted boy — 
Bespoke her married joy. 


The Elevated, roaring by, 

Caught her baby’s heavenly eye; 
Three children came, soiled cherubim, 
Rejoicing in the sweet of him. 


I too rejoiced . . . and bought her fruits: 
Her fairest, most expensive fruits! 
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I was roused out of bed at 2 a. m. to 
examine three deserters 


The Underground Railroad 


A Story of the American Secret Service in France during the World War 


By Major C. E. Russell 


Author of the Secret Service Stories now appearing in MCCLURE’S 
Illustrations by H. S. Benton 


AJOR, if you didn’t break Spanish neutral- 
ity wide open this time you most certainly 
put a deep crack in it. Spain was furious 
at what they considered an unwarranted 

invasion of their territory when you arrested that 

man. They claimed he was a Spanish subject, as you 
know, and if you had not had an iron-clad case against 
him, much as we would have hated to, we would have 
been forced to offer you up as a sacrifice.” 

That was the first and last rebuke my Chief gave me 
while I served under him in France. 

My offense resulted from a message reading: 


Intelligence service in Spain reports large influx American 
deserters into that country. Stop exodus. 


From time to time, on our trips into Spain, we had 
encountered scattered American deserters; but this was 
a more serious matter. We knew that Germany was 
spending millions of dollars in an endeavor to buy and 
hold Spanish friendship (I write of World-War times), 
though one faction was ardent for the Allies. There were 
also monetary reasons why Spain was not codperating 
with us in keeping her frontier tightly closed: she was 
making money out of our deserters! 

When one of our soldiers escaped into Spain, her 
officials interned him, and the United States was forced 
to pay the Spanish government for feeding him. And 
the Geneva Conference required that all interned soldiers 
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be paid. Then, too, the exchange favored Spain. Worse 
still, — a real danger, — Spain was overrun with German 
spies, and by cultivating the acquaintance of these de- 
serters they were able to obtain valuable information. 

A draft army obviously must contain many non- 
fighters, or men who, having blood relations among the 
enemy, never intended to fight their kinsmen. Many of 
these succeeded in escaping before they could be sent 
overseas, while others watched their opportunity to 
desert after they landed in France. 

The southern part of Base Section No. 2 included 
the French-Spanish frontier extending through the Pyre- 
nees Mountains, with many a road leading into that 
district. Early in the war the Allied commanders, realiz- 
ing the potential danger from German spies in this ter- 
ritory, had closed it for all troops except the forestry 
regiments. At each of the frontier towns the French had 
stationed a small detachment of partially disabled sol- 
diers whose duty it was to arrest any of her soldiers, or 
even civilians, who did not have proper credentials. 

Lieutenant Hodson, who spoke Spanish fluently, was 
sent to Spain to check up on the activities of the deserters 
and to obtain first-hand information. In civilian clothes 
and posing as a Mexican, he studied the situation. When 
he returned to our headquarters, his report convinced us 
that, if there was not an organized effort to assist Allied 
soldiers who wished to desert into that country, at least 
there was a well known path that the majority followed. 
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Some of these deserters told Hodson how they had been 
supplied with passports and were now waiting for the 
opportunity to pass on into Austria, or even into Ger- 
many. But when these men were questioned as to how 
they managed to travel across France, they were dumb. 
Without doubt the deserters traveled mainly by 
train. So our first idea was to cover all the trains that 
passed through our section and, at some point on the 
line, to search and arrest every passenger who did not 
have credentials. We even went so far as to requisition 
more police, to enable us to place one M. P. on every 
train. But before we got to that something happened. 
One night, at St. Sulpice, one of our negro military 
police arrested three white soldiers. 


Tue DESERTERS’ MISTAKE 


T. SULPICE was one of our large supply depots 
on the way to the front. There we had many 
troops, all colored. This night there had been a bad 
wreck between St. Sulpice and Bordeaux, and the rail- 
road officials had stopped the night express from Paris 
at the St. Sulpice station, with the intention of bringing 
the’ passengers by motor-trucks into Bordeaux in the 
morning. Our colored M. P. was standing on the plat- 
form, when he was approached by three strange white 
soldiers who said they were ordered to report to him. 
“What for are you to report to me?”’ asked the M. P. 
“We are from Paris, and we were told that you were 
to look out for us until you could send us into Spain!” 
“All right, boys! Don’t talk, but just you come 
along with me and [’ll find you a nice, warm place to 
sleep.” 


He surely knew his business, this lad. He led them 


to headquarters and, opening the door, pushed them 
inside, face to face with the Military Police officer in 
charge of that district. 

“Captain, here’s some boys who want to get into 





Graham watched the deserters from the hay-stack 


Spain. I told them you could help them out.” And he 
told the circumstances of the arrest. 

After hearing the story, the M. P. officer considered 
that the capture warranted immediate action. With a 
strong guard, he bundled the three deserters into a 
motor-car and took them to Bordeaux. Roused out of 
my bed at two o’clock in the morning, I went to the 
office to examine the trio. 

Preliminary questioning brought out the fact that 
two of these men were of Austrian parentage and had 
near relatives fighting in the German army, while the 
other was a native American. The latter looked like a 
clean-cut young chap, and I considered him the one who 
could be most easily influenced to tell us his story. I 
took him into my.private office. 

I soon learned that this man was only twenty-two 
years old, a volunteer, and had a mother and a sweet- 
heart in the States. By appealing to his love for them, 
and promising to help rather than punish him, I won 
him over. He told us a story that sounded like a tale of 
Civil War days with its “Underground Railroad.” 

“T have been over here for six months,” he began. 
“T fought all through Chateau-Thierry, and then my 
regiment was sent out of the line to a rest billet. I have 
relatives in Paris; and as there was an order that en- 
titled any soldier who had served six months in France 
to a seven-day leave, I asked my captain for permission 
to take my leave and visit them. My captain refused to 
allow me to go, although he granted leave to others. 

“So, right after pay-day, I stole away and went 
A.W.O.L. I knew, of course, that the roads leading to 
Paris were guarded by the Military Police, but an Amer- 
ican chauffeur carried me by them all, hidden in his 
truck. During my stay in Paris I was not once ques- 
tioned. I intended to see my relatives, take my seven- 
day leave, and then return and face the music. But it 
was the old story: I was having a good time, and the 
days passed all too quickly, and suddenly I 
remembered that I had been away more 
than ten days and, without a doubt, by this 
time was posted as a deserter.”’ s 

In time of war a soldier absent ten day 
without permission is classed as a deserter, 
and may be shot for such desertion — al- 
though this was not done in our armies in 
France. 


How to GET TO SPAIN 


‘¢T WAS standing on a street corner in 

Paris, debating what was the best thing 
to do, when a civilian came up and spoke 
to me in English. He introduced himself as 
M. Moreau. His easy manner led me to 
believe he was-the gentleman his appearance 
indicated. Altogether he won my confidence. 
I did not question when he told me he be- 
longed to an organization the members of 
which devoted their spare time to seeing that 
American soldiers on leave in Paris had a 
pleasant time. 

“He invited me first to have a drink. 
One drink led to another, and somehow, be- 
fore I knew just what I was doing, I was 
telling him all about my troubles. Moreau 
sympathized with me. 

““Tf you return to your regiment now, 
you may be shot for desertion,’ he said. ‘I 
would not like to think of a friend of mine 
being shot, so I suggest that you escape into 
Spain. After the war your government will 
undoubtedly pardon you, and you can then 
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return home without trouble. I think I know of 
a man who can assist you, provided you have 
money to pay for such assistance.’ 

“He painted the worst so vividly that I could 
picture myself facing a firing squad, and my poor 
mother at home breaking her heart over a son who 
had been false to his country. In desperation I 
agreed to allow him to assist me, and turned over 
to him all the money I had, three hundred 
francs. ‘ 

“Moreau took me to a house near a rail- 
road yard, and there he introduced me to a 
man named Mornay. Moreau told me that 
Mornay would hide me in his house until 
the chance came to send me into Spain. 
While I was waiting for that time to arrive, 
these other two men were brought in by 
Moreau. 

“Shortly after their arrival we were taken 
out in the night and put aboard a train for 
Tours. We were placed in the baggage-car, 
and Moreau told us that the baggage-man 
would take care of us until we arrived at St. 
Pierre des Corps, where we would be met by 
a man who would hide us in his house until 
we could be passed on to the next guide. 


“Sure enough, when the train arrived at St. Pierre 


des Corps, the man climbed aboard the baggage-car 
and, after a few minutes’ conversation with the 
baggage-man, motioned for us to follow him. Guided 
by the light of a lantern, we stumbled across the fields 
until we came to his house. Here we stayed two 
days and one night, and then we were put on a train 
for Bordeaux, in charge of the conductor, who was to 
turn us over to an American negro at Bassens, across 
the river from Bordeaux. He was to see us on the 
last part of our journey. We all fell asleep, and 
when we awoke the conductor was nowhere to be seen, 
the train had stopped, and when I looked out of the 
window and saw that colored M. P., I thought we had 
arrived at Bassens and that he was our guide, so I 
roused my two companions and we all left the train. 
You know the rest.” 

One at a time, the other two prisoners were brought 
in and questioned. We first related the story as we knew 
it, and then asked them if they had anything to add to 
or subtract from it. No, we had it all straight. But 
not one of them could assist us in locating the places 
where they had been secreted. 


CHECKING UP ON THE STORY 


O Lieutenant Hodson, with six men, went to 
Paris to follow the story through. Three were put 
in uniform and set to wandering the streets in the hope 
that Moreau might spread his nets for them. The other 
three, in civilian clothes, were detailed to shadow the 
first three. Although the men walked the streets and 
frequented the cafés for more than two weeks, they 
could not get a nibble. As a last resort the men were 
shifted and a new group were put on the streets. 

On the third night after the change, Hines, one of 
our men, was approached by a man who introduced him- 
self as M. Moreau! He told Hines the same story about 
being the head of a committee to entertain American 
soldiers in Paris. Taking Hines into a café and buying 
him several drinks, he asked the supposed soldier if he 
had a pass allowing him to be in the city. 

Hines admitted that he had run away for a good time. 
“T am not going back to the front for a long while, if 
I can help it,” he declared. “I’m about fed up on the 
fighting!” 










* 


The deserters at last reached a farm, and followed 
the.r guide up the ladder to a garret 


To this Moreau replied: “If you really want to get 
away from all this fighting, I can arrange with a friend 
of mine for you to go to Spain without fear of being 
arrested.” 

“All right,” said Hines. “Can you fix it for me?” 

“Tf you have money to pay for the trouble,” replied 
Moreau, “I think it can be arranged. It will cost you 
five hundred francs.” 

Hines paid over the money and urged quick action. 
Telling Hines to follow him, Moreau paid the bill, and 
both left the café. Moreau led Hines by a circuitous 
route through many streets. After what seemed an un- 
ending walk, they finally passed a railroad station and 
came to a house that backed up close to the railroad 
yards. Moreau gave the secret signal, and when the 
door was opened, Hines and Moreau disappeared in- 
side. 

Rich and Graham had had them under surveillance. 
Leaving Graham on guard, Rich now hurried back to 
the hotel and reported to Hodson. 

Hodson at once sent more men to assist Graham and 
Rich in covering the house and to pick up the trail of 
Moreau and discover where he lived. Graham swears 
to this day that Moreau did not come out. Nevertheless, 
in some manner he succeeded in getting away, and it 
was days later before his trail was picked up again. 

Only too well realizing the uselessness of trying to 
shadow the house in the day-time, Hodson had Graham 
disguise himself as a French laborer and hire rooms in 
a house across the street. Graham, speaking French like 
a native, had no difficulty in renting three front rooms. 
Graham explained to the landlady that he had two 
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friends who would share the rooms with him. There, 
behind the window-curtains, the three alternately kept 
continuous watch on the other house. By the time the 
watch was over we had a very complete description of 
every caller going through this door. 

Meanwhile we were combing the city for Moreau, 
while Hines, in the mystery house, was being initiated 
into the secrets of the Spanish road. Allowed out only 
at night for exercise, he became impatient from delay; 
but he was told that he would have to wait until there 
were at least three in the party before they could go 
forward. To satisfy him, they gave him full details of 
the system and instructions as to what he should say 
and do on the trip. Then one night he was overjoyed 
when three more soldiers were brought in — especially 
as among them was Rich. 

The next night the four left the house, crossed the 
railroad yard, and 
climbed into the bag- 
gage-car of the Paris- 
Bordeaux express. The 
baggage-man hid them 
behind a pile of boxes. 

Calling them from 
their hiding-place after 
the train had been un- eH 
der way for a few min- i 
utes, he informed Hines rl 
that the first stage of 
the journey would be 
finished at St. Pierre 
des Corps, about two 
miles outside of Tours. 
Here, he said, they 
would be met by an- 
other member of the 
organization, who 


Hodson 
left 
them 
and 
went 
in 
search 
of a 
telephone 


would take care of them until he could put them on a 
train for Bordeaux. 

When Graham from his window saw the party leave 
the house, he notified Hodson; so when the train arrived 
at St. Pierre des Corps, besides the apparent deserters it 
carried Hodson and Graham, who left the train on oppo- 
site sides, each ready to take up the trail. 

Graham saw the deserters swing off the car and, in 
charge of a peasant, start across country. He called 
to Hodson, and they both trailed along as closely as they 
dared. Luckily for them, the peasant had brought his 
lantern with him. Stumbling and floundering around in 
the darkness, chasing that will-o’-the-wisp of a lantern, 
through bushes, falling into ditches and mire, wet to the 
skin and chilled by the night air, — they finally ran 
their quarry to earth in an ill-smelling French peasant’s 
cottage. While Graham kept watch on the house, Hod- 


son started off in the darkness across country in search 
of a telephone, to warn us that the chase was on. 
It was well after daylight when Hodson, dirty, foot- 


sore, weary, and wet from sudden immersions in numer- 
ous ditches that he could not see in the darkness, finally 
reached St. Pierre. Making his way to the American 
camp there, he told the commanding officer who he 
was, and at once communicated the situation to us at 
Bordeaux. 

The deserters, when they left the train, were cau- 
tioned not to make any unnecessary noise and to follow 
behind the guide in single file. When at last they 
reached the farm-house, they followed their guide up a 
ladder and into the garret of the barn, where they threw 
themselves on makeshift beds and were soon lost in the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Poor Graham on the outside, after hunting around, 
finally located a hay-stack. By dint of hard work he 


dug himself a nest, and, crawling in, he too was soon 
The next morning, before any one else 


sound asleep. 
























was stirring, Graham succeeded in finding an empty 
bottle, which he filled with water to sustain him in his 
lonely vigil. That night Hodson returned, bringing food, 
and for the first time in twenty-four hours, Graham had 
something to eat. The two got what comfort they could 
in their hay-stack, and prepared to spend that night 
there and as many more as were necessary until the 
deserters again started on their journey. 

The second night came; and at one o'clock in the 
morning Hodson, who was on watch, heard the men 
talking, and soon saw them start back across the fields 
toward St. Pierre. Waking Graham, they both quietly 
slipped out of the stack, and once again took up the 
trail. The procession made its way to the station at St. 
Pierre. 

Once again the deserters boarded the train, but this 
time riding with the other passengers, and, under the 
care of the conductor, they started on the second leg of 
the journey. Telling Graham to follow them to Bassens, 
Hodson left him and, going to the camp, again tele- 
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A STORY OF THE AMERICAN 


phoned us at Bordeaux. When the train arrived at 
Bassens, we were there, ready to pick up the trail and 
follow it through. Graham took a much-needed rest. 

At this time there was employed as a janitor at the 
American post-office in Bordeaux an American negro 
who had lived in France for about five years. Greatly 
to our surprise, this negro was the man who took charge 
of the deserters when they arrived across the river at 
Bassens. He piloted them to the outskirts of the town, 
and there, in his own house, he secreted them. This 
was the negro the three soldiers whom we had caught 
at St. Sulpice expected to meet. 

The next step of the journey was from Bassens to 
Henday, a border town near the Spanish line. From 
Henday they were to be sent across the border. Again 
there was a delay until the right man made the trip to 
Henday. This time the deserters were in for a hard 
ride. No more passenger expresses; the man who acted 
as the guide on the Bassens-Henday section of the Un- 
derground Road was only a conductor on a freight train. 

Every freight-car on the French roads has a small 
hut built on one end, resembling as much as anything the 
seat on some of our drays. In these cubby-holes the 
deserters were placed, one in each. Jolting and bouncing 
around in these small coops, swallowing smoke, with 
cinders continually in their eyes, unable to sleep for fear 
of falling off and being crushed under the wheels of the 
train, each alone with his own thoughts, these men cer- 
tainly passed a most miserable night. It came to an 
end in time, and as the first. rays of the sun appeared 
over the Pyrenees the train stopped. The conductor, 
approaching the side of the train, instructed the de- 
serters to follow him. A short distance down the track, 
in a clump of bushes, they were greeted by an old white- 
haired man. This old man was the fourth member of 
the organization. It was his duty to hide them until 
such time as he could supply a guide and send them over 
the Pyrenees into Spain and safety. 

Allowing his charges to rest a day or two before 
attempting the long journey on foot that was still ahead 
of them, the old fellow watched the weather for a suitable 
night. The third night — dark, and with a mist from 
the mountains — proved ideal. With a guide, they 
started up the trail into the mountains. Arriving at the 
same old hut we had seen filled with cocaine smugglers', 
the deserters were met by a man from the Spanish side 
of the boundary and were turned over to him, and soon 
they were safe in Spain. After guiding them down the 
Spanish side of the mountains, this man turned them 
over to Spanish government officials, who interned them, 
paroling them to the limits of the town. 

Hines and Rich, both having made the entire trip 
and now knowing the workings of the system, were 
naturally anxious to return to us in order to give us the 
details we lacked. Careful inquiry disclosed the fact 
that various deserters had gone on to Madrid; so Hines 
and Rich announced that they, too, wanted to go to the 
capital. They secured permission to do this, and, bidding 
their friends good-by, they started, ostensibly to take 
the night train for Madrid. Instead, they slipped up 
into the mountains and made their way back to us. 

We now had followed their system through, and knew 
the people who were implicated in it; but we were 
determined to get the ring-leader out of Spain. We had 
to be very cautious, because Spain was jealous of her 
neutrality, and we did not want to cause trouble between 
her and the Allies. Furthermore, I knew if I made a 
slip, I would be turned over to the Spanish for trial, even 
if I were doing excellent work; and, while I wanted that 
crook, I wanted my liberty more. Knowing full well, 


1The story about ‘“‘The Cocaine Smugglers” appeared in the October McCLureE’s. 
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however, that if he went free we could not say that our 
work was successful, I determined to go and get him. 
Putting on civilian clothes, I crossed over into Spain. 

Guided by the description furnished by Hines and 
Rich, I soon met the man I was after. I cultivated his 
friendship, and finally told him in confidence that I 
myself was a deserter from the American army, and that 
I had stolen fifteen thousand dollars, but had been sud- 
denly forced to escape so quickly one night that I had 
left it behind with a woman in Paris, who would join 
me as soon as I sent her word. I toid him that I was 
puzzled just how to get word to her, for I was refused 
the privilege of sending a message at the Spanish tele- 
graph office. This man then suggested that I take a 
chance, return to Henday, and send the message from 
there. He also said that he would give me a letter to a 
friend of his who would help me and keep me hidden, 
and assist me in returning after arrangements had been 
made. This was exactly what I wanted him to do, for 
it gave me a chance to make final arrangements with the 
French Secret Service to capture him. 


CLOSING THE TRAP 


CROSSED back into France and went to the office 
of the French Secret Service. Here plans were 
made for one of the Frenchwomen attached to their office 
in Paris to be instructed and sent down to help close the 
trap. After making these arrangements, I presented the 
letter I carried to the friend of the Spanish crook in 
Henday, and he assisted me in returning to Spain. He 
also promised to meet the woman, send us word when 
she arrived, and pilot her to the hut in the mountains, 
where I was to meet her. 

Word came through that the woman had arrived at 
Henday and that on the next night she would be at the 
hut. I wanted to get my man, the chief of the whole 
scheme, out of Spain; so, when word came, I pretended 
to be ill, and asked the ring-leader to go up to the 
mountains and meet the lady in my place. I was certain 
that the chance to get the money and double-cross me 
would overcome his caution about crossing the border 
into France. The eagerness with which he accepted the 
suggestion that he go in my place convinced me that I 
had judged rightly. 

The night came, and off he started. I trailed not 
far behind him. Eventually he arrived at the hut. Here 
the crook hesitated. Did he smell a trap? Was his 
caution returning? Well — there were no witnesses ex- 
cept the French police, and at the trial they one and all 
swore that they arrested him on French soil. 

We now had the Spanish ring-leader, and were ready 
to finish the work and arrest the entire crowd. Men 
were detailed to cover the houses in Paris, Tours, and 
Bassens, while others were to shadow the men who 
worked on the railroad, a time being set to close in on 
them. We were successful: our first raid netted us a 
total of twelve prisoners. A careful search of the houses, 
coupled with the breaking down of some of the members, 
who confessed to save their lives, gave us an additional 
list of other members of the gang, including five women. 

At the trial the Spanish government claimed that we 
had violated her territory and demanded that we return 
the prisoner we had arrested on Spanish soil. Our wit- 
nesses, however, soon proved that the actual arrest had 
been made on French soil, and they withdrew. All of 
those arrested were convicted, the leaders being placed 
against a wall and shot. The rest were sent to the 
French penal colony for life. 


[“‘ The Train Robbers,” another Secret Service story by 
Major Russell, will appear in January.| 
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66 T’S no use, kid, they never talk: A hundred head and bosom and shoulders, screaming, crying up to 


ginnies saw this murder, but not one of them 
knows a thing. That blue-eyed kid of yours 
can tell more about it than all of Little Sicily.” 

Detective Sergeant Timothy Daley carefully removed 
his black slouch hat, quickly turned it upside down, and 
made a selection of the cigars it contained. He chose a 
long fat one, the blackest of the lot. 

Having pinched the end gently, he held out this odd 
cigar-box to his partner and brother-in-law, Detective 
Sergeant Billy O’Brien. 

“No, thanks,” O’Brien said impatiently, because his 
partner had interrupted his thoughts. “I can graft my 
own.” 

Daley carefully replaced his hat, first taking a match 
from inside the leather band. He had been in uniform 
so long that carrying cigars and matches in his hat had 
become second nature. The habit had clung after he 
had been “put in plain clothes.” Policemen have no 
room in trousers pockets for cigars. There are pockets 
in the coat tails — but you sit on them. 

“Well,”’ Daley said, “are we going to stand here and 
chin ali night, or what?” 

“Just a minute,” said O’Brien. 

His eyes were fascinated by the sight of those women 
dipping their hands in the blood of the murdered hus- 
band and father, making the sign of the cross on fore- 


the stars for vengeance on the slayer. He had never 
seen anything like_this, had never even dreamed that 
Chicago could show him anything so dramatic. 

A little crowd of men slouching in the shadows, hats 
pulled low, hands in pockets—the corpse lying on the 
sidewalk — the three women staining their white shirt- 
waists with crimson stains. 

The moths buzzed around the arc light overhead. 
Down the street a concertina played. 

“Let’s get out of this.” 

It was an old story to Daley. 


HEY stepped into a saloon a few doors away. It 

was empty except for an old man, the proprietor. 
He did not look at either detective, pretended to be 
busy back of the bar. 

The two sat down at a table. 

“Got any ideas?” asked O’Brien. 

“The young must always be busy,” sighed his part- 
ner. “But it’s no use, as I said before. All we'll ever 
know is this—take out your little book and put it down.” 

O’Brien found the stub of a pencil, wet it, and held it 
ready over the memorandum book. 

“Name,” said Daley, hesitating—‘“name’s Gianni 
Alongi. Spell it the best way youcan. Them ginney 
names give mea pain. ‘Alias, the Silver King. Killed 
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by gunshot wounds in head and body. Six feet two. 
Two hundred and sixty pounds. Eyes, brown. Hair, 
black. Sawed-off shot-gun found in passageway near 
scene of murder. Piece’ of green string tied to stock. 
Same in possession of — put our names there. Above 
shot in front of his home, Milton avenue and Hobbie 
street, at 8:35 p. m. by unknown man.’” 

Daley looked at the bartender as though he’d like 
to eat him. 

“Might add,” he said to his partner, “ ‘no witnesses.’ ” 

O’Brien pocketed book and pencil. 

“Don’t you ever clean up one of these Black Hand 
murders?” he asked. He was a young man, new to the 
precinct, a little intolerant of the old methods of doing 
police work, and a bit disappointed in Daley’s easy- 
going ways. 

“Never,” said Daley. “TI tell you these folks never 
talk. They aren’t Italians, Billy, they’re Sicilians. They 
live and die — just as if they were still in the old 
country. They won’t have anything to do with the police. 

“We've filled the whole cell room with ’em time and 
again, packed ’em in like sardines, sweated every one of 
them. Had the Black Hand squad talk to them in 
their own language. They don’t know a thing. There 
was the time Manuscalsco and Dugo were bumped off. 
Me and Sandy Hagen had the dope. We knew Tony 
Cardinelli did it. But we couldn’t prove nothing. 
Cardinelli got a load of slug shot between the eyes two 
weeks later. 

“Tt’ll be the same in this case. This Alongi has been 
the terror of Little Sicily for years. He’s been at the 
bottom of all the Black Hand doings you read about in 
the papers. But there ain’t no Black Hand. Some of 
the reporters up at the station started that stuff — Con 
Rourke, Charley Johnson — dead now, poor fellow — 
Hilding Johnson, a chap named McClelland, and a few 
more. 

“It’s just a s@ties of vendettas. Who killed Alongi? 
Maybe the relative ef some one he killed, or marked. 
Maybe somebody whose grandfather was killed by his 
grandfather, back in Sicily, The barkeep here knows; 
and those women you saw taking the blood oath, and 
everybody else but us. We won't know until he’s 
been shot in the back.”’ 

“You said marked?” 

Young O’Brien scented a clue. 

“Yeah, marked with a dagger — stiletto they call 
‘em. It’s been done frequent.” 

“Say, I saw a man in the crowd to-night, marked. 
Had a cross cut into the palm of his hand. Thin fellow, 
ragged, frightened to death too, I’ll bet.” 

“Huh. That so? Probably Alongi’s son-in-law. 
Never saw him, but I heard about the affair. He kid- 
napped the old man’s youngest daughter, and the King 
cut him. Name’s Sam Feroni, I think. Yes, sure it is. 
Sam Feroni. Forget where he lives, but I'll get you the 
dope to-morrow, if you want it. But I don’t think you'll 
get anything out of him.” 

“Might try it, anyway.” 

* All right, let’s beat it out of here.”’ 


HE ambulance had come. The body had been 

placed on a stretcher, and four men had lifted it 
into the vehicle while the women screamed more 
terribly than before. 

The driver turned the ambulance, struck the gong 
with his foot, and started away, the women running, 
stumbling, panting, screaming after it, trying to keep up. 

Daley and O’Brien pushed through the crowd that 
had gathered, and started down Milton avenue on their 
way to the Chicago avenue station. 


A curious silence went along both sides of the street, 
keeping pace with them. 

“They got no use for coppers,” Daley said. “See 
how they shut up when they see us coming, and start 
chinning again after we go by!” 

O’Brien glanced at the groups on porches and front 
steps, the heads sticking out of second-story windows. 
Likable people, he decided. Most of them clean. 
When they wore white it was real white. Most of them 
happy. 

And yet there was abiding always with them that 
great fear of the mysterious, that dread of the bomb, 
the dagger thrust, the roar of the sawed-off shot-gun. 

“Even the kids are tongue-tied,” said Daley. “It’s a 
shame, eh? But it’s wisdom.” 

“The next generation, maybe 

“Not in a hundred years,” said Daley emphatically. 
“Little Sicily will always be ruled by fear. Little 
Sicily will always be the district of the vendetta. Little 
Sicily will always hold its tongue. Look at the place. 
A passageway between each house. A rabbit- warren. 
A neighborhood of a thousand get-aways. No place 
in the world is better built for murder and escape.”’ 


? 
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POLICEMAN’S wife is to be pitied. She spends 

the night alone, or with her children, while her 

husband is out in the bad-lands, running through dark 

blind alleys, shooting and shot at, visiting dives where 

danger lurks, risking his life every hour for a hundred 
dollars or so a month. 

She cannot sleep. She worries. Every minute she 
expects to hear the ring of the telephone, bringing some 
dreadful message. Her mind paints a hundred grue- 
some pictures as the hours go by. 

So they’d have you believe, the folks who do not 
know her. Perhaps it is true in some instances. Per- 
haps it ought to be true in all instances. 

But it wasn’t true with Billy O’Brien’s wife. She 
had felt a little timid when she waS first married, but 
she had become as brave as her -husband since she 
had taken his name. She took the loneliness of the 
nights as a matter of course, and after Billy. Junior 
arrived there were no lonely nights. 

She fixed a little cold lunch, set it out on the table, 
put coffee in the coffee-pot, half filled it with cold water 
and placed it on the gas stove. And if there was a little 
pudding in the ice-box she left a note on the table. Then, 
after seeing that the baby was still sweet and beautiful 
and adorable and wonderful, she switched out the light, 
went to bed, and fell asleep at once. 

Bill would let himself in quietly at about two o’clock i 
the morning, tip-toe past the door to the little bedroom, 
go to the kitchen, throw hat and coat on a chair, close 
the kitchen door, prop the first edition of the morning 
paper against the sugar bowl, start the gas burning under 
the coffee, and look for the little note. 

“Dear Mr. Husband,” it usually read, “If you wiil 
look in the bottom of the ice-box, right-hand side, you's! 
find a little surprise. Don’t make yourself sick. Your 
loving wife.”’ 

Maybe it was the pudding. Maybe it was a bit of pie 
— Bill would eat pie at any time. Maybe it was a slice 
of melon, a dish of sliced tomatoes, or a plate of fudge. 

After his stomach was happy Billy would smoke and 
read until he felt like going to bed. And maybe before 
he turned out the light he would scribble a note to 
Sheila. 

“Sheila dearest. Pudding fine. 
“Pie great.”’ Something like that. 

Once Sheila had left a bottle of beer on the ice for 
him, and he had called her ‘Dearest bootiecger.” It 


Your Bill.’ — or 
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was his nearest approach to levity, and Sheila was 
flattered. A very serious young man, Billy O’Brien. 

This night of the Alongi murder, however, the usual 
routine was altered. There was a light in the house. 
Billy saw it when he turned the corner. And he was 
frightened. Burglars? Wife sick? The kid— Billy ran 
the hundred yards in less than ten seconds, jerking his 
revolver out of his coat pocket as he ran. By this latter 
incident you will see he was not one of the old-school 
cops whose guns are always in leather holsters tucked in 
back pockets hard to reach. 

His wife opened the door to him as he came bounding 
up the steps. She wasexcited. But at sight of his white 
face she checked the feelings that had almost overcome 
her, and produced a smile. 

“Tt’s really nothing to worry about, Billy,” she said. 
“Boy’s just a little sick.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Sheila, who had been walking the floor for hours, who 
had felt like screaming at the top of her voice, who had 
clenched her hands until the nails bit into her flesh, had 
suddenly become extremely calm. Strange what the 
presence of her husband accomplished. Or is it? 

“T phoned the doctor at eleven o’clock,” she said. 
“He was out, but his wife expected him in shortly. She 
said she’d have him call me. I called again at twelve 
and got the doctor and he said he’d be right over. But 
he hasn’t come yet.” 


“T’ll get him,” said Bill. It was a threat, said that 


way. “But what’s the matter with the lad?” 

He stooped and picked up one of the youngster’s 
soft white shoes, and squeezed it — hard. 

“Just a little fever, I guess. 


But he cried so. He 





There is no place in the world better 
built for murder and escape than this 
Italian quarter of Chicago. It’s a 
rabbhit-warren—a place of a thousand 
get-aways 


falls asleep for a few minutes, then wakes up and frets. 
He’s been asleep about five minutes now.”’ 

Bill bent over the little white bed, took up a little red 
hand, muttered under his breath, and then almost ran 
out of the house. 

He returned with the doctor in exactly twenty 
minutes, and it was plain the doctor had come unwilling- 
ly, but hastily none the less. 

He mashed some white pellets in a spoon, poured a 
little water into the mixture and gave it to the baby. 

“ Been overfeeding him,” he said. ‘“‘That’s all.” 

Bill didn’t see the doctor go. He was holding his 
son. He held him until dawn, crooning to him, keeping 
him warm. In fact, he fell asleep in the rocking-chair. 
And woke to hear the baby cooing. 

Bill smiled and whispered to Sheila, and she came 
over to the two Bills and kissed them both. 

“Guess [’ll turn in and get a little sleep,’ 
older Bill. 


’ 


said the 


E was indignant when Daley came into his bedroom 
that afternoon and hit him with a pillow. 

“Get out of here and let me nap,” he said. “Been 
up all night with the baby.” 

“Three o’clock p. m.” said Daley. 

O’Brien leaped out of bed and began dressing at 
once. 

“Tim,” he said, “you don’t know how much you 
think of a kid until it gets sick, eh?” 

“Or you lose one,” said Tim, the father of seven. 
“T got that wop’s address for you. Want to buzz him?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“All right, go to it. 


‘ 


It’s half a block from the 
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Dutchman’s and I'll meet you there at 4:30. But it’s 
time wasted, kid. You won’t get nothing on him, or out 
of him.” 

“What you going to do in the meantime, Tim?” 

““Mosey around the pawnshops. Been moseying all 
day. Must have bought that gun in one of them 
places. The green string was still on it, remember. 
Must have been a price-tag. Probably tore off the tag.” 

“Think so?” O’Brien was half hidden behind a 
cloud of lather. “I got another hunch.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tell you later. If it doesn’t pan out, you won’t 
have the laugh on me.”’ 

Sheila had prepared a big breakfast, but Bill was in a 
hurry and ate hardly anything. He was, if you must 
know, a little excited. He had a hunch he’d clean 
up the Alongi murder that afternoon. 

“T’ll call you up, dearest,” he said as he was going. 
He picked the baby up and covered his face with kisses. 

“Bye, you little old son of a gun,” he said. “And 
don’t you get sick again, or your old man will go batty.” 

“* Bye,” said the baby; “’ Bye, daddy—’ Bye.” 

Sheila carried him to the front steps, and he waved 
his fat hands and shouted, “ ’Bye” until daddy disap- 
peared around the corner. 


AM FERONT lived on the West Side, in another 
wJ precinct. Detective Sergeant O’Brien should have 
gone to the commander of that precinct and put the 
matter up to him, asking that one or more detectives be 
sent with him to the house. 

But he did nothing of the sort. He went to the place 
alone. He figured that in clearing up a murder any- 
thing is permissible, and he didn’t intend that detectives 
from another station should get credit for arresting a 
man for murder in his territory. 

It was a ramshackle house, a two-story frame affair, 
narrow and long, housing more than a dozen families. 
He entered boldly, as though he lived there. He walked 
up the front steps, went down a corridor, stopped at the 
second door, and rapped. 

A woman called out something in a foreign tongue, 
and O’Brien entered. 

It was a big room, dark, dingy, disordered and dirty. 
At the right was an iron bed. The woman lay there, a 
baby in her arms. A quilt of many colors was turned 
down at her neck. Her hair was unbound. Her face 
was thin. She looked ill. At the foot of the bed was a 
stove with a drunken pipe. Near it was an empty coal- 
scuttle—not that it was winter. 

On the left was a table covered with oilcloth. Two 
battered chairs were at either end. In the center of the 
room was a rocking-chair. Above a little stand at the 
other end of the room — about opposite the stove — was 
an unframed mirror, a few faded photographs, a comb 
and brush, a piece of black soap, an empty whisky 
bottle, a crucifix, and a half-burned candle. 

Between table and stand was a shallow clothes closet 
without a door. 

O’Brien studied the room before he closed the door. 
He opened one of the two windows — so he could breathe. 
It required some effort to raise that window, but Bill was 
strong. 

‘““Where’s your husband?” he asked. 

“He went out for medicine. He ought to be back 
soon.” 

“T’m a policeman,” O’Brien said, showing his star. 

“T know,” she answered. 

She spoke quickly, and with the aid of her hands; 
but there was no trace of foreign accent in her speech. 

“Sit down, please. Take the rocker.” 





“Mind if I look through your husband’s clothes 
first?” he asked. 

“What do you want?” 

“Just a little piece of string.” 

“Oh! It’s in the drawer over there.” 

She pointed to the stand, and lay back, closing her 
eyes. O’Brien pulled open the drawer, took out a ball 
of green string, and placed it in the center of the table. 
Then he stepped to the clothes closet, rummaged a bit, 
and found what he sought, a vest with a bit of green 
string dangling from a button around which it had been 
wound. 

“Ts this your husband’s?”’ 

wy 

“Did Sam have a shot-gun?” he asked suddenly. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. She seemed to grow 
paler, thinner. Her eyes blazed. She began talking in 
Italian, quickly, loudly. 

“Tf you’re trying to warn somebody,” O’Brien said, 
“it won’t do any good, Mrs. Feroni. The place is sur- 
rounded.” 

She stopped.talking, began to weep. 
a thin little wail to hers. 

“Don’t take my man away,” the woman begged. 
“Look at this place. Look at me. Look at my little 
Gianni, my poor little baby. My man is good. He 
never did anything bad in his whole life. He— ” 

The door was opened and Sam Feroni stood there, 
scowling. 

O’Brien stood up quickly. 

“T’m sorry, Sam, but the captain wants to see you,”’ 
he said. That was a little formula he used. It was nicer 
than saying, “‘ You’re under arrest.”’ 

“Whatsa mat? Ino talka da Eengaleesh.” 

O’Brien’s smile was just the ghost of a smile. He 
reached out, and before Sam knew what the detective 
intended, O’Brien was holding his right hand, palm up. 

“Sam,” he said, “you talked English very well last 
night. I heard you distinctly. Your father-in-law 
didn’t like you, Sam, and he marked you. So you got 
your shot-gun, tied it to your vest with a piece of green 
string, took him home, told him good-night, called to him, 
and when he turned you fired both barrels. There’s 
the vest with part of the string on it. We’ve got the 
gun, with the rest of the string. Now, Sam, I’m not going 
to ask you anything you have to answer. You know, 
anything you say will be used against you. But it will 
go easier with you if you come clean.” 


The baby added 


” 


HE baby’s wail was the only answer. Sam, asking 
permission with his eyes, went over to the bed, 
patted the baby gently, making a cooing noise in his throat. 
He was on his knees. He turned his head to O’Brien, 
and silently motioned him to come look at the baby. 
O’Brien obeyed, but warily. He never took chances. 

Sam pulled down the bright-colored quilt a little way, 
took the baby’s right arm gently by the wrist, and turned 
it so the palm was upwards. On the baby’s hand was a 
tiny red cross. 

Sam put his own right hand next to the baby’s. 
O’Brien looked from one to the other. He nodded. 

“Birth-mark,” he said. 

Sam swept his soft round hat to the floor and began 
to weep. 

“Sit down, please,” he said. “I tell you everything. I 
killed my father-in-law just like you say. I kill him 
dead. And Iamno sorry. Sit there. And I sit here, 
so. I tell you everything.” 

He had lived next door to Lina back in Sicily. He 
had loved her then. They had promised to marry. He 
had wept for a week after Lina and her folks had gone 
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away in the big ship bound for New York. He had saved 
up his money and followed her as soon as he could. His 
folks had needed him. He waited until they had died, 
and then he had come to the United States. He came 
in the steerage. He saved every penny he could. And 
one day he came to Chicago and found his Lina. 

He got a job, digging. It was good pay. He saved 
money. He took his sweetheart to movies, to dances. 
He brought her flowers. And then, when he had a 
hundred dollars in the bank, he asked her father if he 
might marry her. 

“Her father was mad. He say the daughter of the 
‘Silver King’ shall marry a man with money. He laugh 
at me and throw me out of his house. He hurt me so I 
cannot work. I lose my job. I hunt again, every place. 
And finally I find me a job in a greenhouse. I save. 

“IT wait until I have five hundred dollars. Then I 
kidnap my Lina. I steal her away, and marry her. She 
is very happy. I am in heaven.”’ 

“Yes,” the sick woman sobbed, “we were happy— 
happy!” 

Feroni told next of their forced wandering from place 
to place, the money spent in railroad fares, in boarding- 
houses. Always the fear of the ‘Silver King’ was with 
them. Strange men would come to visit the wife when 
the husband was away. Vague questions. Peculiar 
glances. And the lovers were off on another journey. 

“We could stand it no more,” said Feroni. ‘We 
thought we should come back and see my wife’s father. 
Maybe he would forgive. Maybe he would love to know 
so soon he was to be grandpa. Maybe I could get steady 
job. 

“We came. We went to his house. He laughed at 
us. He knocked me down with his great fist. And while 
I lay on the floor he marked me — here. He cut down. 
He cut across. There was much blood. My Lina, she 








‘Then my baby is born. And—Sapristi—he have the cross curse on his sweet little hand!”’ 


faint. It was his mark he made. The way he sign his 
name. With a cross. 

“*Now,’ he say to me when he has stopped the blood 
and wrap my hand in cloth, ‘now, every time you look 
at your hand, you will think of me. You will read my 
name, and curse me. And every time you curse you will 
feel my anger. When you eat, when you work, when you 
pray, when you wake up at night and look at your hand, 
a hundred times a day you will curse. People will look 
at your hand in horror, and you will curse again. Get 
out of here!’ 

“He drive us out. And he laugh. Laugh much. 
** AND what he say is true. I curse him every time I 

look at my hand. I curse him every time I lift it. 

.I curse him so much that life is very bitter. Even when 

I pray to God, I curse that man. I curse his name, his 

mark, his cross cut into my hand. I think of him so 

much I am no good for work. My family—myselfi— 
we starve. We live like pigs. 

“Then my baby is born. And — Sapristi — he 
have the cross curse on his sweet little hand! It make 
me cry. It break my heart. It drive me mad. 

“Mr. Police, I send a letter to my baby’s grand- 
father. I ask him to come to my baby’s christening. | 
tell him we call my little boy by his name, Gianni. He 
come. We have the christening. I spend everything 
I have for food and wine and beer, and one pint bottle of 
the whisky. 

“T never leave my father-in-law all the day. I am 
at his side, telling him how nice my baby is. I show him 
the cross curse on my baby’s little hand. He laughs. 
I show him my own hand, that he cut. He say all that 
is forgotten now. He will get me good job—street- 
cleaner. He drink much wine. I drink whisky. I 
laugh too, allday. And I curse. 
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“Gianni Alongi kiss his daughter and his grandson, 
and I take him home. I say good-bye at his house, and 
while his back is turned I take out the gun. 

“*Gianni Alongi,’ I call. He turn. ‘Gianni Alongi, 
the hand you marked with your mark, that is the hand 
that pulls the trigger.’ I pull it twice.” 

Feroni bent his head and looked at his hand. 

‘““Curse him!” he said. 

Then quickly the hand went to a pocket and came 
out, holding a revolver. ‘ 


6 ng O’Brien’s mind there flashed the warn- 

ing, “I’m going to be killed. Sheila will miss me. 
My baby — what will he do? I can’t die with him need- 
ing me so!” 

Quick as the thought was the action of his big right 
hand. It closed instinctively into a fist. It swung up 
even as O’Brien rose. It hit Feroni. And Feroni fell, 
stunned, the gun discharging a bullet into the ceiling. 

O’Brien kicked the weapon into a corner, and 
flourished his own revolver. He was perspiring. He was 
shaking. He was shivering with fright. He felt cold 
all over, and sick. 

What if he had been killed! What would become of 
that adorable Billy Junior? What would become of Sheila? 

He stood over the man on the floor. The hand that 
held the revolver trembled. 

There was no sound save the crying of the baby. 

The thought came to him, “What will Sam Feroni’s 
widow and baby do — when he is hanged?’’ 

What would they do? 

He was ashamed of that thought. It should have 
no place in a detective’s makeup. But he couldn’t get 
rid of it. He was ashamed of himself. 

Why should he care? The law was the law. The law 
demanded a life for a life. The husband and father 
had killed. He must be killed. 

“Get up,” he said. 

Feroni arose, but dropped to his knees and begged. 

O’Brien looked upon him with disgust, took out a 
pair of handcuffs. 

“Put out your arms,” he ordered. 


Feroni wept, but obeyed. O’Brien winced as he saw 
that ugly cross scar on the right palm, but he locked 
the cuffs on the wrists. 

“Come on,” he said, taking a grip on Feroni’s right 
sleeve, and picking up the vest with the green string, 
and the ball of string itself. 

“T go,” said Feroni. He straightened up. He wiped 
his eyes with his bare hands. He stooped, picked up 
his hat and put it on. 

“You let me kiss my wife—my little bambino?” 

O’Brien hesitated. This was going to be hard. 

“All right,” he said. 

Feroni threw himself on his knees, his locked hands 
caressing his wife’s wet face, his lips covering the baby’s 
cheek with kisses. 

“My poor Lina! What you goin’ do now? 
you goin’ do? What become of my little son?” 

O’Brien’s own thought! 





What 


UT of the tragic little family on the bed there was 
thrust a little hand. A red cross glowed on the palm. 

The hand waved —as the hand of little Billy had 
waved when he said good-bye to daddy an hour ago. 

Angrily O’Brien jerked Feroni to his feet, viciously 
he spun him around. Then, in a moment, he had un- 
locked the handcuffs and put them in his own pocket. 

He shook the man roughly. ,“You keep still 
about this,” he said. “If you saya word I'll have you 
hanged. Understand?” 

He walked to the door, turned, doubled up his fist. 

“You go pawn that gat of yours and buy some food. 
And get a job. You hear?”’ 

O’Brien had been waiting some time in the Dutch- 
man’s when Daley sauntered in. He was smiling. 

“Just been talking to my kid,” he said. “He talks 
over the phone now. Knew my voice right away. What 
do you think he said? He said ‘Bye, daddy. ‘Bye, 
daddy.’ Just as plain as you could say it.” 

“You and your kid!” taunted Daley. 
thing out of Feroni?”’ 

“He won't talk,” said O’Brien. 

“They never do,” said Daley. “And they never will!”’ 


“Get any- 


When I Found You 


When I found you. 


When I found you. 


The pagan “I” 








A little rill that lay within my heart, 

All frozen over with the pain of years, 

Broke from its dam, and like refreshing tears 
Swept through my being — bringing hope anew 


now stole away in shame. 

The angels seemed to peep from every space 

And all the sunbeams mirrored your dear face. 

At last I knew that God sent rain and dew 
When I found you. 


And so you brought unto my darkened soul 
A wondrous light—a knowledge of great things; 
Then all the evil spirits took to wings 
And I at last to my own self was true, 
When I found you. 


By 
Patrick O’Shea 


HEN I found you-all nature seemed to call; 
The silence of the years that crept along 

Now burst into a madding lyric song, 

The very skies took on a different hue 
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The only child is likely to 
be a spoiled child 





From a photograph by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


The Spoiled Child 


By Ruth Danenhower Wilson 


HE scourges of 
motherhood and 
childhood that 
pursued the old- 
er generations were hid- 
eously hidden things of 
physical infection. 

The mother of to-day 
no longer draws back in 
silent fear of those varied 
specters that followed in 
the shadows of the stork’s 
wings during her grand- 
mother’s day. If she 
considers them at all it is with that condescension which 
she reserves for all old wives’ tales, or she wonders a 
little at what she considers the gross ignorance of a 
generation that unsuspectingly allowed death to ride in 
on the unsterile instruments of the kindly little black 
bag, that permitted thousands of new eyes to be blinded 
to the light of their mothers’ faces for the want of a drop 
or two of nitrate of silver. 

For older generations, the path of the infant from 
birth to childhood lay through the jungle of an infected 
land. 

“How vastly stupid they must have been,” I heard a 
young mother say not long ago. ‘Fancy my grand- 
mother’s country doctor —and oh, how she adored 
him — presenting himself at the door of a modern mater- 
nity ward!” Her hands went up in amused horror. 
“His instruments washed, if cleansed at all, as one 
might rinse the supper dishes.” 

So always through the hindsight of 


well. 


Eight to Twelve.’’ 


the new 


After reading ‘‘The Spoiled Child ’’ in manuscript 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall wrote: ‘‘ The author gives a very 
careful résumé of the views of all the investigators 
without prejudice and has put her case strongly and 
The article is well up to date.’’ 

‘The Spoiled Child”’ is the first of four articles 
prepared for McCLURE’S by Mrs. Wilson, the other 
three of which are to follow in successive issues: 
‘‘The Backward Child and the Prodigy,’’ “‘The Too 
Imaginative Child,’’ and ‘‘The Savage State from 
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generation does the fore- 
sight of the older gener- 
ation appear incredibly 
blinded. This situation 
is not new. It will prob- 
ably continue as long as 
one generation follows 
another. Fifty years 
hence this complacent 
new mother will sit in 
the grandmother’s chair 
and quite—oh yes, quite 

-by chance overhear 
her granddaughter apply- 
ing those same epithets of stupidity to her and her 
generation. 

If I were to mention this probability to this same 
delightful mother now she would dismiss me with a 
brief lift of an amused eyebrow. “Look at my chil- 
dren,” she would probably demand. “Look at those 
plump bodies, those red cheeks, those clear eyes. Note 
the vitality in their games, look at their teeth, their hair. 
Put a stethoscope to their little hearts, their lungs. 
How are you going to improve on that?” 

And my quick answer would be, “I do not see how 
any generation could do much better — with their 
bodies.” 

For to me there is no more amazing thing in all 
science than the contribution of this early twentieth cen- 
tury to the breeding and rearing of the physical child. 
No, that future grandmother’s scorn cannot point here. 
The children that I see all about me who are brought up 
under the new régime are really astounding little 
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creatures. Undoubtedly we are beginning to under- 
stand their little bodies and the hideously subtle things 
that prey on them. The explorers in this field of child 
study have worked well into their territory, leaving us 
plainly marked trails and sign-posts that point with 
unerring fingers. This we may confidently affirm is 
beginning to be the Known Land. 

“What then of the Unknown Land?” you demand. 
And my answer can better be demonstrated than 
explained. 

If you will turn over the pages of serious magazines 
and reviews, if you will attend the mothers’ meetings, 
the women’s clubs, the conclaves of school boards, the 
profound considerations of sociologists, the hurried 
whisper and query of one mother to another, of one 
father to another, you will find one subject running 
through as a common theme. 


THE CuILp’s MENTAL HEALTH 


“What are we going to do with this healthy young 
animal that we have made? We have given him the 
best body that any generation of men has produced. 
And just when we have time to stop for breath and 
congratulate ourselves we are brought up with a sudden 
rein by the query, ‘Well, what of it? What are you 
going to do now? His body is better, but how about his 
mind, his intellect, his sympathies, his mental courage, 
his spirit, his regard for truth and beauty, his attitude 
toward work? How about infections of the intellect 
and spirit of the child? Are there such things as mental 
and spiritual infections that can be passed on from 
mother to child? Are there other infections of the 
child’s character which come to it directly unless we 
guard against them?’”’ 

The science of the day answers with blunt direction, 
"Te" 

There are points of in- 
fection along the chan- 
nels that feed the child’s 
mind and character as 
poisonous as any and a 
thousand times more ter- 
rible than any that ever 
polluted the physical 
avenues of nutrition. The 
average mother of to-day 
understands these mental 
and spiritual enemies, 
these psychological foes 
lurking to prey upon her 
child, as little as her 
grandmother understood 
the physical danger of 
germs. 

I do not mean to im- 
ply with a sensational 
flourish that the present 
generation of children is 
possessed by spiritual 
decadence, or mental 
atrophy. Such is obvi- 
ously not the case. 
Despite the “calamity 
howlers” it cannot be 
demonstrated that they 
lie or cheat or otherwise 
abuse their moral and 
ethical codes more than 
have other generations. 
Perhaps the new physi- 
cal vitality we have 


















Dr. A. A. Brill of New York finds that a large number 
of his nervous patients were ‘‘ only’’ children 


given them may make their transgressions more apparent. 
I do not know. 

What I do mean to say is that the psychologists in 
their new study of the child are beginning to question the 
normality of many of these mental and ethical infections. 
They are beginning to question whether the devastating 
trait of selfishness, for instance, ought to be taken as a 
common burden of mankind or whether it is a diseased 
symptom of an early childhood infection. They are 
beginning to wonder if such things as untruthfulness, 
cowardice and lack of self-control do not bear the same 
relation to the child’s mental health as do infected teeth 
and tonsils to his physical health. They are asking 
whether that antagonism between child and parents 
which grows into the age-old struggle between the new 
and the old generation does not have its beginning in 
failure of the parents to understand the child at some 
vital period of his development. 

The psychologists’ research has practically just begun 
in spite of certain absurd claims of certain schools. 
Most of the great scientists in this field admit the fact. 
As one of them said to me not long ago, “We are in 
those early stages of suspicion in which we are chal- 
lenging every quarter, no matter how reputable its former 
character. We have a strong feeling. that ultimately we 
shall uncover hidden pus centers in childhood which will 
clear up many of the mental and spiritual scourges of 
adult life. We have done enough already to warrant 
this faith.” 

It seems a rather astounding announcement! You 
ask, “Do you mean to imply that we can ever hope to 
breed and rear a generation of children that shall be 
free from ethical, moral and mental disease?” 

And my answer to that is, I do not know. Probably 
not, any more than physicians can entirely eliminate 
physical pests. What I do mean to sug- 
gest is that during the next few genera- 
tions we are going to take some astound- 
ing steps forward in understanding and 
clearing up some of these points of mental 
and spiritual infections. There is a school 
of psychologists to-day which denies the 
truth of the old proverb, ““A sound mind 
in a sound body.” They assert that in 
many cases bodies are sound and minds 
and nerves unsound, and that the sources 
of these psychic infections go back to 
early childhood. Some of the things they 
have discovered stagger our complacent 
acceptance of mere physical health. 

My purpose in this short series of articles 
is to follow along after the psychologists 
and to present their 
fragmentary field 
notes for what they 
are worth. They are 
brought to your atten- 
tion as rather discon- 
nected, tentative jot- 
tings fresh from the 
men who are working 
in their living labora- 
tories. They are 
gathered wherever I 
have been able to find 
fragments from differ- 
ent fields. In Vienna 
there are Professor 
Sigmund Freud with 
his startling methods 
of psychoanalysis, and 
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themselves with the 





Dr. Alfred Adler with 





his larger views; in- 
Zurich there is Dr. 
Jung and his school ; 
and other doctors and 
psychologists are 
scattered here and 
there in France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Ger- 
many. In this country 
we have orthodox 
psychologists of the 
three rival schools, 
Introspectionists, 
Behaviorists and Ge- 
netistists, neurolo- 
gists of various 
schools _ including 
those who like Dr. A. 
A. Brillfollow Freud’s 
methods of psycho- 
analysis, and those 
who like Dr. Frank 
Tannenbaum reject 
Freud’s methods and 
practise their own 
type of psychoanaly- 
sis. Perhaps our own 
country’s greatest 
contribution to this 
new study of the child 
is the work of Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall and 
the group of psychol- 
ogists who have been 
with him at Clark 
University. In truth, 
all over the world 
doctors, sociologists, 
biologists and _psy- 
chologists are work- 
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One of the few photographs existing of Professor Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna, whose theories of psychoanalysis 
are still a moot question among psychologists 


advocates of birth 
control who hold that 
limitation of families 
means quality rather 
than quantity in the 
race. They are simply 
seeking the facts as to 
what kind of grown- 
ups spoiled children 
make, and what fact- 
ors in their childhood 
were effective in ma- 
turity. 

Dr. A. A. Brill, the 
neurologist of the 
Freudian school, and 
Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at New York 
University, found 
that among the adult 
patients he treated 
for nervous disorders 
a very large percent- 
age were only or 
favorite children. 
He made specific ob- 
servations of four 
hundred of these 
patients whohadbeen 
spoiled children, one 
hundred and seventy- 
two men and two 
hundred and twenty- 
eight women. ‘The 
least serious cases 
were merely strangely 
unsocial jealous 
beings. One only son 
of nineteen had not 
a single friend. He 








ing in this great new 
field of child study. 

The present article deals with the problem of the 
spoiled child. That isa good old English idiom that 
every one understands. A child can be spoiled by favor- 
itism or by isolation or by such over-petting as is com- 
monly supposed to be the usual lot of only children; 
or children may be spoiled by the mere weakening of 
discipline everywhere, while at the same time the 
importance of childhood is emphasized in a wrong way. 
It has long been suspected that many perplexing infec- 
tions of character such as abnormal sex manifestations, 
lack of competitive stamina, and the various degrees of 
moral and ethical blindness in grown people might be 
traceable to the peculiar conditions that surrounded 
themin childhood. It wasfound that theseabnormal adults 
had frequently been over-petted children whose parents 
had had no idea of fitting them for future responsibilities. 

Dr. Neter of Munich, Dr. Friedjung of Vienna, 
Professor Bohannon of Clark University and the 
Freudian school of psychoanalysts have been opening 
up an extensive experimentation in this field, gathering 
most of their data about only children, as it was found 
that the spoiled child was oftenest an only child, though 
the same kind of spoil often blights the youngest child, 
or one who for some other reason becomes the favorite. 

These investigators are not trying to prove anything, 
they are not engaging in propaganda of any kind. They 
are not aiming to show with Roosevelt that families of 
but one child mean race suicide, nor are they aligning 


wished to associate 
exclusively with older 
persons and could not adapt himself to the society of 
young people because, as he said, they “bored”’ him. 

The most serious cases among the four hundred 
patients showed far greater deviations from the normal. 
About eighteen per cent suffered from dementia precox, 
an incurable form of insanity, and thirty-six per cent 
showed sexual abnormalities which will not be discussed 
in this article. The rest suffered from various forms of 
the psycho-neuroses, that is, from nervous disorders 
which have their origin in psychic conditions, in contrast 
to the true neuroses which are caused by bodily ills. 


SPOILED CHILDREN MAKE Poor COMPETITORS 


Dr. Brill cautions us that no statistical conclusions 
should be drawn from these four hundred cases, as they 
came to him or were sent to him for treatment for the 
psycho-neuroses or some of the other maladies named 
above. Also some of the only children were undoubtedly 
burdened by poor heredity, the disease of one of the 
parents perhaps making them only children and _ being 
passed on to them. After a detailed study of these four 
hundred cases Dr. Brill concludes, however, that they do 
“show the marked prevalence of only or favorite children 
in these classes of nervous patients.”” He further con- 
cludes that spoiled children become confirmed egotists 
and are poor competitors in the struggle for existence. 

Yet as children these four hundred patients un- 
doubtedly had the most of everything since babyhood, 











The only child is apt not to join in games, but to withdraw to quieter amusements 


the most care, the most affection, the most of all that money 
could buy compared to other children of the same class who 
shared impartially with brothers and sisters. One would 
naturally suppose that when these little possessors of 
extra advantages reached man’s estate they would be 
the best equipped for life. What is the reason that in 
actual fact they end up in the neurologist’s office? To 
find the source of the unfortunate characteristics of the 
adult spoiled child we must follow certain studies of 
childhood. These were made on only children as the 
most practical method for segregating numbers of 
children, a large proportion of whom would be spoiled 
children. 


Too Mucu ATTENTION BAD FOR NERVES 


Dr. Friedjung of Vienna studied one hundred only 
children, forty-five boys and fifty-five girls from one to 
eleven years old. He found that the majority of them 
had no appetite. They had been gorged with too 
much food. Of course the result was poor digestion, 
pallid cheeks and flabby muscles. Professor Bohannon’s 
investigation of only children in schools in this country 
found them far below the average in health and 
vitality. 

But what has overfeeding and its physical] results to 
do with the only child’s nervous abnormalities as an 
adult? Just this. We have seen how the only child 
gets the most of everything, the most food, the most 
attention, the most love. The most food proves to be too 
much food with bad physical effects. That is the least 
of the bad results from the most of everything the only 
child is always getting. “‘The most” really means “too 
much” in every direction. Too much attention from 
grown-ups has unfortunate results to a child’s nerves, 
egotism, and powers of competition; worst of all, the 
gorging with too much parental love means, according to 
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the Freudian school, the worst possible results to norma! 
development in later life. 

How does an excess of association with grown-ups 
make for nervousness? 

Professor Bohannon stresses the danger of over- 
burdening the child with grown-up responsibilities and 
confidences, ‘making the defenceless little being father 
confessor for all sorts of temporal and spiritual woes.” 
He gives an instance of a child whose mother made him 
her constant companion, discussing everything with him, 
even to her religious doubts and scruples. Another, 
and an only child, announced at the age of ten that he 
was an agnostic and a communist. These were not just 
parrot phrases with him. He had a very fair under- 
standing of what he meant by the terms, for he had dis- 
cussed them with his parents when most boys of his age 
were talking about the foot-ball championship. An only 
daughter at the age of nine was all wrought up over the 
increasingly high cost of living. She would gravely tell 
how much more the staple commodities cost than they 
did the year before. If sugar or butter went up a cent 
more she was as genuinely worried as any careful house- 
keeper with only a small margin of means. 

That nervousness is apparent in the spoiled child at 
an early age is shown by the study of one hundred only 
children made by Dr. Friedjung. Only thirteen were 
normal nervously though thirty-three were physically 
normal. Eighty-seven were more or less neuropathic. 
Eighteen of these eighty-seven were very neurotic. 

One of the main characteristics of these eighty-seven 
children was exaggerated fears. Normal children fre- 
quently fear the same things for a time, the doctor, dark 
rooms, thunder, animals, and so on. But in these only 
children such fears were exaggerated so as to be almost 
obsessing, interfering seriously with their sleep by 
night and their peace of mind by day. The major 
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cause of such nervous conditions in only children is un- 
doubtedly too much association with the fears, prob- 
lems and responsibilities of grown-ups. 

Precocity, another characteristic of the spoiled child, 
seems also to be a result of too much association with 
grown-ups and to be a marked factor in causing egotism 
and poor powers of competition in adult life. Both Dr. 
Friedjung and Professor Bohannon found precocity a 
prominent characteristic of the only child. Dr. Fried- 
jung’s hundred cases all showed unusual mental de- 
velopment. Even among the eighty-seven who were 
nervously abnormal seventy-eight were above normal in 
the development of their minds. One little girl could 
give her name and address at the age of sixteen months. 
Professor Bohannon had conducted an investigation of 
peculiar and exceptional. children, and was struck with 
the number that were described as only children, 
though he had not inquired on that point. So he 
investigated the only child separately by sending 
questionnaires to teachers inquiring all sorts of details 
about the only children in their classes. A study of the 
three hundred and eighty-one replies led him to the con- 
clusion that precocity was the most conspicuous trait of 
the only child in spite of the fact that they entered school 
later than other children and were less regular in their 
attendance. 

Instead of precocity some of the teachers used the 
term “mentally old for their years.’’ By it they evi- 
dently did not mean that these only children had mental 
powers superior to others, for they also reported that 
their success in school» work was below the average. 
So it seems logical to conclude that the precocity of the 
only child merely means that he is old for his years 
because of his constant association with older people. 

It is an old superstition that the seventh child in a 
family is always the one remarkably endowed by nature. 
Some investigators claim that the fifth or sixth child is 
the flower of the family. Margaret Sanger points to 
cases of geniuses who were only children. 

Of all the studies that have been made of the matter 
the most comprehensive, scientific and dispassionate is 
that of Havelock Ellis, the English sociologist. From 
dictionaries of biography he took one thousand and 
thirty British geniuses from the fourth century to the 
present time, rejecting any about whose parentage 
nothing was known. 
He made a thorough 
study of these thou- 
sand and thirty as to 
their race, class, par- 
entage, position in 
family and so on. 
What interests us is 
that he found the vast 
majority came from 
very large families, 
“much larger than 
the average family at 
the time they lived.” 
The geniuses tended 
to be the oldest sons 
of large families or the 
youngest sons of large 
families. Only chil- 
dren made up a very 
small percentage of 
the thousand and 
thirty. 

Granting that the 
usual precocity of the 
spoiled child is caused 





Where there is an only son and an only daughter in a 
family, both frequently show abnormal egotism way a child’s affec- 


merely by association with grown-ups and does not 
result in remarkable powers in later life, why should 
it be considered a source of infection for nervous ills? 
Because misunderstanding of this precocity brings the 
child undue admiration and plays a great part in making 
him a confirmed egotist and poor competitor. Parents 
consider the precocity a mark of vastly superior powers 
and do not scruple to say so to the child, who naturally 
believes himself above his fellows. His ego develops 
abnormally with dire results when he grows older, goes 
out in the world and finds that every one does not con- 
sider him the remarkable being he has come to believe 
himself to be. Then, as Dr. Brill says, “the slightest 
depreciation, hardly enough to be noticed by the average 
person, is enough to throw him into fits of rage.” 


Ecotism COMMON IN BotHu SEXES 


Dr. Neter found abnormal egotism even oftener in 
the only son than in the only daughter. He also says 
that in a family of one son and one daughter both 
children frequently show abnormal egotism. The son 
has been brought up to believe himself the finest boy in 
the world and the daughter has been taught that no 
other girls can compare with her. 

The way in which undue admiration during childhood 
unfts the child in later life for normal competition with 
others begins to show very early in relations with other 
children. Professor Bohannon’s investigation showed 
that, even when very young, spoiled children, cut off 
from child companions, do not have good command of 
themselves socially. He found they have constant 
friction with their companions because they constantly 
demand their own way. At home they have it without 
question. With other children they do not join in games 
regularly and rarely excel in athletics. They are bad 
losers. So they devote themselves to reading and quiet 
amusements. Frequently they have peculiarities that 
make other children tease them as “queer” and “differ- 
ent.”” The boys are often bullied as “sissies” and 
“mama’s boys.” Instead of struggling to associate 
with other children and so having their peculiarities 
gradually rubbed off, such children learn to shun com- 
panions of their own age. To fill this lack of natural 
playmates many prefer the company of older people, 
some have imaginary child companions, others give a 
prominent place to 
dolls or pets, some 
will choose a com- 
panion who is much 
younger and frequent- 
ly of the other sex. In 
short in childhood 
they begin the tender- 
cy not to compete 
with their equals. 

Now we come to tke 
suggestion that some 
abnormalities in tle 
emotional life of the 
grown-up who has 
been a spoiled child 
may be the result of 
gorging the child with 
too much parental 
love. How prepos- 
terous that idea 
sounds! Can a chiid 
be loved too much? 
What harm can it do? 

If we consider the 
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tions should normally develop we easily see the harmful 
results of too much love. Naturally a child first loves 
his parents, as they are the first people he knows. 
Then he normally includes other members of the family 
in his growing affections, then later playmates, teachers, 
sweethearts, wife, and finally children of his own. 

But if from childhood a child has been kept from 
knowing and loving anyone but his parents, if other 
children have been avoided through fear of contagious 
disease or bad associations, if his mother has kept him 
from knowing girls “because they weren’t good enough 
for him,” then when he grows up he will undoubtedly 
feel awkward in the society of 
any but his parents and may 
be unable to find a mate and 
marry. 

Dr. Brill, in his study of four 
hundred cases of patients who 
had been only or favorite 
children, found that only 
ninety-three of them had mar- 
ried, though their average age 
was thirty-four. In his opin- 
ion most of them remained 
old maids and old_ bachelors 
because they were unduly 
dominated by their attach- 
ment to their parents. An 
only daughter told Dr. Brill 
that she would never marry 
till she “found someone just 
like her father.” 

In this matter of the C£di- 
pus and Electra complex I was 
interested in asking the views 
of the head of the Psychology 
Department of one of our 
Eastern colleges. This profes- 
sor laughed at many parts of 
Freud’s system, yet felt sure 
of the underlying truth of the 
CEdipus complex. Among this psychologist’s own 
acquaintances there were so many cases of undue parental 
influence with dire results to the son’s or daughter’s 
normal development that it was impossible to deny the 
basic truth of Freud’s theory that there is danger of 
gorging a child with too much parental love. One example 
this professor cited was of a man whose mother kept him 
so closely “tied to her apron strings” that he never dared 
look at a girl till she picked one out for him to marry. 
But even after his marriage he could not overcome the 
habit of giving his mother the first place and of always 
consulting her wishes rather than his wife’s. The 
marriage proved a disaster. 

Psychologistsand doctors in thiscountry take the view 
that such dire results may come to a boy or to a girl 
through the influence of either parent. Dr. Tannen- 
baum said that a case in point was of a mother who con- 
stantly made her only daughter feel her family was 
superior to any other she knew. The girl’s grandparents 
had been eminent in various professions, but her father 
had lost money and “come down in the world,” so the 
girl was brought up among small tradesmen and mechan- 
ics whom she was taught to despise. As a result she 
was a neurotic old maid at forty with an obsession for 
talking about the past grandeurs of her family. 

It must not be forgotten that the child who has too 
much association with the parents can be overinfluenced 
by either parent if there is dissension between the 
father and mother. There is no more ardent partizan 
than a child. The child who sides passionately with 





Rubinstein, a child genius, was one of 
many children 


either parent in family quarrels may be overinfluenced 
by that partizanship throughout life. 

Professor Woodworth of Columbia University called 
my attention to another cause of undue influence on the 
part of the mother that has been overlooked by Freud. 
In many families the father is the sole disciplinarian, so 
he incurs the children’s fear and dislike, while their 
affection is centered on the mother. When this is the 
case with a child of either sex the tie between child and 
mother may become so narrowly closed in as to make 
affection to others difficult. 

The motive of parents to-day who deliberately limit 
their families to one child or 
one son and one daughter is 
frequently the same that led 
parents of a few generations 
ago to desire many sons and 
daughters. That is, the mo- 
tive is economic, the desire for 
the good financially of the 
family as a safeguard in the 
struggle for existence. The 
colonial parents lived on a 
rugged farm with many untilled 
acres still clogged with woods. 
To develop it there was no 
laboring class to be hired 
except an occasional bond ser- 
vant. If their son was to hold 
up his head among the first of 
the settlement he must have 
strapping brothers to help clear 
and till the land, and sturdy 
sisters to milk and churn and 
bake and spin. Without 
knowledge of psychology 
colonial parents unwittingly 
provided needed companion- 
ship with equals and a whole- 
some sharing of parental love 
with many brothers and sisters. 

Of course, every only child is not too much petted or 
developed into a neurotic grown-up, but it is well for 
parents to know wherein the danger lies. Just as the 
child with brothers and sisters can be spoiled, so an only 
child can achieve normal manhood or womanhood if it 
be guarded against the isolation and undue importance 
of its position. As classic examples of the different way 
only children may turn out, Dr. Brill cites Nero and 
Confucius.- He says the former was a spoiled only 
child, while the latter was well brought up. Dr. Neter, 
too, emphasizes the good results of bringing up an only 
child as if he were not the only one. 

I know a widow who had the courage to have sever 
small boys visit her for an entire summer to give com- 
panionship to her nine-year-old son, who is her only 
child. That other parents may be following her example 
is shown by this advertisement which I recently saw in a 
well-known weekly review: 

“Parents of boy of eleven, only child, desire another 
boy of the same age to spend the summer with them at 
their country home. Interview desired.” 

It is interesting to speculate as to how many of the 
eldest sons of large families who make up the largest 
class of Havelock Ellis’s thousand and thirty British 
geniuses would have had their latent qualities of great- 
ness brought out, had not the association of many 
brothers and sisters insured them against being spoiled. 


[Mrs. Wilson’s second article, “The Backward Child 
and the Prodigy,” will appear in the January McCuure’s. | 
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The Prisoners and Their Picture 


A New Use for Art—to Beautify Prison Walls 


Part II 


SPENT two 

years in the 

Holy Land, 

making studies 
for the painting of 
“The Charge to St. 
Peter,” being sustained 
by the love of friends, 
known and unknown, 
who sent voluntary 
gifts. 

A complete record of 
names and contribu- 
tions was kept until the 
painting was done. 
There never was any 
contract, only the 
pledge of honor. Once 
the officials and prison- 
ers of the Connecticut 
State Prison united in 
a subscription for their 
prison fresco. 


I Am RECALLED TO 
AMERICA 


EFORE mystudies 

were finished I was 
forcibly recalled. My 
old friend Warden Gar- 
vin had resigned, but 
the new warden of the 
prison and the directors 
granted their permis- 
sion for me to paint 
“The Charge to St. 
Peter” in the chapel of 
the State Prison at 
Wethersfield. This was 
a very great concession 
for which I am most 
grateful. 

The large canvas 
was set in place. 
The composition was 
blocked in. I drew 
in the figure of St. 
Peter. 

The prisoners were 
much interested in my 
color schemes and in 
the motive of the prison 
fresco. The Lord was 
to be shown in the act 
of looking up and bless- 
ing Peter, kneeling at 
His feet in penitence 


and Bring Cheer to Convicts 


By Genevieve Cowles 


Illustrated with drawings by the author 





This study of St. Andrew was made from 


a Galilean fisherman 
47 


and in consecration. I 
had been called back 
as I was starting my 
studies for this figure of 
Christ. It now proved 
impossible to find in 
America the beautiful 
Jewish types and color 
effects of the Holy 
Land. 

In the face of great 
opposition, I returned 
to Palestine. Both the 
ex-warden and the new 
warden and the presi- 
dent of the Board of 
Directors stood by me 
in this decision. 


THE PRISONERS’ 
WELCOME 


HAD not known 

before how much 
the prisoners loved me. 
When I came back 
after a year in Palestine 
with my studies done, 
their welcome was all 
the more precious 
because I felt that I 
was under the disappro- 
bation of Hartford 
society and certain art 
circles. 

In September, 1913, 
I began to work again 
in Wethersfield Prison. 
My working hours were 
from eight to half-past 
eleven in the morning 
and from ten minutes 
past one to a quarter 
before closing time, 
this depending on the 
hour of sunset. 

The chapel was a 
great bare room in the 
heart of the prison. I 
went through the 
guard-room, past the 
turnkey, who un- 
locked the door and 
locked it behind me; 
through the cage, a 
great space partly 
surrounded by bars; 
past .cell-blocks, 
keepers, and prisoners, 
through another door 
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into the chapel. There was not much to show it was a 
chapel — the gallery at the back, the pews, the small 
pulpit, the portable altar which was set in place for the 
Catholic services. On week-days there was usually no 
guard in the chapel, except when the orchestra played, 
and it was only for a time that a watch was then set — 
a silent, rigid, almost unhuman figure. He was later 
given up. 

The cell-block officer and the turnkey had spy-holes 
throtigh which the chapel could be spied upon. Some- 
times an officer on duty or files of prisoners under guard 
went by, or an official escorting visitors, or one or two 
prisoners alone 
passed me. I was 
directly under the 
control of the dep- 
uty warden, whom 
[ will call Mr. 
Thomas. 


THE RULE OF 
SILENCE 


N the prison 

book of Rules 
and Regulations it 
is written concern- 
ing the deputy 
warden that he 
‘shall have a vigi- 
lant eye on every 
person who may 
have business 
about the prison, 
to see that nothing 
is carried in or out 
for a prisoner,” etc. 
A prisoner was, of 
course, forbidden 
to speak to any 
other prisoner or 
to any one else 
without official 
permission. It 
sounds simple, but 
it is very hard to 
keep these rules. 

The rule of si- 
lence was some- 
what stretched for 
my benefit. I 
might speak to the 
prisoners about the 
picture, about Pal- 
estine, and about 
religion. They could 
ask me questions 
about the painting. With my appointed prisoner-assist- 
ant I was allowed to talk art and religion — nothing else. 
I could say good morning and good evening. 

A number of the prisoners who worked in the chapel 
were already deeply interested in my work. When the 
canvas was first set up, I had told them the story of 
the Tabernaclers, that religious society of men and 
women who helped in the building of the great cathedrals 
of the Middle Agés. With the workers there was a com- 
pany of co-laborers who did no labor with their hands. 
They inspired the builders by noble words and prayer. 
I had told the prisoners that, like the Tabernaclers, 
they were “brothers and sisters, lovers of the work.” 

One day, not long after my return, word came that a 
friend was coming to see me —a friend I had made in 
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To get the early-morning light seen on the faces of this group 
the artist spent many hours on the Galilean sea-shore 


England on my way home from Palestine. I was 
so pleased that I said to the prison orchestra: ‘On 
Monday a great lady from England is coming to see the 
prison fresco. I thought you would like to know who 
she is — Adeline, Duchess of Bedford.” My old friend 
A. V. was playing in the orchestra. Later, in the silence 
and absence of the guard, I heard his low voice beside 
me: “Miss Cowles, there is a man here who was born 
on the estate of the Duke of Bedford and he wants 
dreadfully to meet the Duchess. Please do try to 
arrange it!”’ 

I think I said I would try. I was vexed at the broken 
rule, but I could 
not forget that 
unhappy prisoner. 
The warden was 
absent. I managed 
to ask the deputy 
warden if he would 
grant the favor. 
The deputy re- 
frained from ask- 
ing how I knew 
about the man. He 
said briefly, “That 
depends on_ the 
lady.” 

Being inter- 
ested in prison re- 
form, the Duchess 
frequently visited 
foreign prisons and 
invariably asked 
permission to 
speak to English 
prisoners. In the 
present instance 
the meeting took 
place in the chapel. 
As if aware of the 
dignity of the mo- 
ment, the deputy 
warden retreated 
to a distance, leav- 
ing the prisoner 
and the English 
gentlewoman 
alone. The pris- 
oner completely 
unbosomed himself 
to her — he could 
not help it. She 
wanted to speak to 
our women prison- 
ers, but the officer 
would not allow 
this. However, he allowed her to go over the prison. 

That night Duchess Adeline sent for me to come to 
her room. She comforted me and made me tell her 
everything about my work in the prison. She told 
me about the spiritual call that came to her in a 
dream a few days before the British government asked 
her to undertake her special work among women in 
English prisons. She was deeply religious. She bade 
me “see Peter” in the prisoner-assistant who had been 
appointed to wait on me. She told me never to enter 
the prison without prayer; never to stand there except 
in “the place of victory”; never to remain when I felt 
I was being overcome by the spirit of evil. She made 
me promise to watch over the English prisoner, and to 
get a clergyman of his own church to visit him. 
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The warden allowed me a visit with Harry Carter, 
as I call the Englishman, “over the table’? — the 
prisoner being seated on one side and the visitor at the 
other side of a table, with a guard close by. Carter 
looked ready to burst into tears as he poured out his tale 
to me. He had come from the Bedford estate. Drink 
had lost him his post on the battleship Drake. Drink had 
brought him to prison. He was near despair, but he 
felt that the Duchess would not forget him. And she 
did not. Once back in England, sne hunted up his bap- 
tismal certificate so 
he might be con- 
firmed. She tried 
in vain to win his re- 
lease. She discov- 
ered his mother, 
who had moved 
away from their 
early home, and 
induced her to 
write to her long 
lost son. Letters 
from home encour- 
aged him; so did 
my rector, who 
went to see him. 

The gentleness 
of the Duchess of 
Bedford not only 
inspired me: she 
touched the hearts 
of the prison au- 
thorities. They al- 
lowed me to visit 
my old friends and 
some new ones. 
saw Sister Kate 
and A. V., who was 
busy with his illuminations. Mr. Roystone had died in 
my absence. John Warren was free, after serving a sen- 
tence of fifty-three years. Inside the walls he had learned 
shoemaking. Now he was housekeeping alone behind 
his cobbler shop. He wrote me about his business and 
his kitten and his house- 
keeping. My circle of shut- 
in friends now included Mr. 
Glenn, as I call the libra- 
rian, whom I often saw in 
the library, where I kept 
my oil studies. Later on, 
“over the table,” he told 
me his story. It was jealous 
love. He met his rival in a 
lonely wood with no wit- 
nesses; the two men fought 
desperately with a razor. 
The other was killed; Glenn 
was under a life sentence. 

Another friend was the 
young watchmaker, whom 
I call James Howard. He 
also told me his story “over 
the table,” because he did 
not wish me to think he was 
a “common murderer.” It 
was an accident, he said. 
He had a loaded pistol in his 
pocket. The girl tried to get it. They struggled. The 
pistol went off. She fell — now he was in prison for life. 
The ashen gray of his features contradicted his gay eyes 
and whimsical smile. I did not know then what I 
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I John, Andrew, and Philip are grouped at the extreme right 
of the prison painting, *‘ The Charge to St. Peter’’ 





A study for the head of Philip, the figure 
seated in the boat 


believe now — that it is against the code of honor of a 
convict to lay bare before others his remorse and his 
shame. His fellows respect him more if he hides all that. 
I also met Allen Duncan again. He had been my 
first prisoner-assistant when my painting was started in 
1911. He was a prisoner from the United States navy, 
“doing” twenty years for shooting @ quartermaster in 
revenge for wrongs he felt were done to others as well 
as to himself. Of a good family living in Massachu- 
setts, he was one of ourselves, but broken and tortured 
by past circum- 
stances and by the 
prison machine. 


THE VIOLENT 
CRIMES OF YOUTH 


OST of the 
prisoners 
whom I saw daily 
were “‘lifers,” or 
men charged with 
major crimes. 
Many of them 
were ‘‘trusties’ 
holding responsible 
positions. They 
were sure to re- 
main; short-timers 
might go. Mos 
crimes of violence 
or passion are com- 
mitted before the 
age of twenty. A 
murderer might be 
young and teach- 
able. It hurt to 
see mere boys with 
long years of pun- 
ishment ahead of them. The poets have said it before, but 
here it was a visible fact that aman convicted of murder 
might otherwise be of good character. As the prison 
steward said of one remarkable member of the prison 
orchestra: ‘Oh, he’s all right, except for his murder.” 
Murder never had 
seemed real to me in books. 
Murder, theft, adultery, 
when recorded in human 
flesh, became appalling re- 
alities. I did not feel apart 
from the prisoners, nor su- 
perior to them. Sin of 
every kind appeared infi- 
nitely worse to me than 
ever before. I was too con- 
scious of evil in myself to 
feel above them. To bring 
them some relief made me 
feel nearer to the apostles, 
gave me more conviction in 
painting the eight heroic 
figures on my canvas. 
Besides working in the 
prison, I had to give lec- 
tures and do “pot-boiling”’ 
to support myself and my 
aunt. Hearing of this, ex- 
Warden Garvin raised a 
subscription amounting to $150, donated by himself and 
the officials of the State Reformatory. But he insisted 
that the directors must be informed of my situation. I 
was aware of a gathering suspicion against me on the 
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part of the officials. My experiments in wax must have 
been mystifying to them. I was following a complicated 
process adapted from the methods of the late John 
La Farge, whose entire stock of dry colors I had bought 
for my painting. I used a wax preparation because it 
is said to be the only available medium unaffected by 
dampness. The prison was so damp that at times I 
saw water oozing from the walls. 

I began to have doubts as to whether the authorities 
really approved of my visits to the prisoners. The 
deputy warden showed decided disapproval when he 
countersigned the warden’s order granting me an inter- 
view, after 
Christmas, with 
Allen Duncan. I 
was filled with 
forebodings. How- 
ever, the directors 
announced that 
they would grant 
mea salary of eight 
dollars a week from 
December, 1913, 
till July, 1914. 
Also the warden 
himself gave me a 
document, signed 
by most of the 
prison officials, 
witnessing their 


soon 


gift of $150 for 
the fresco fund. 
These gifts were 


given and received 
unconditionally. 

At that time 
my prisoner-assist- 
ant was the chapel 
sweeper. He had 
watched my diff- 
culties with the 
slippery individual, 
under a white-slave 
charge, who was 
waiting on me 
when the Duchess 
came, and he had | 
begged to be made, 
artist assistant 
himself. The dep- 
utywarden said yes, 
and that I might 
have one talk with 
the sweeper, Charlie Parsons —as I shall call him — 
before his art duties began. He was a silent boy, long, 
lank, and of a blank countenance as though his soul had 
not yet waked up. He said: “My crime is so serious 
that I have decided to wait seven years before asking for 
a pardon.” I asked, “Are you sorry?” 

Oh, yes, he was sorry! That seemed to be a matter of 
course. Later he told me he was an “epileptic,”’ and did 
not remember hiscrime. He was “doing life”’ for killing 
an old woman. His eyes followed me with affection. 

One day I perceived him staring at my figure of 
Nathaniel. ‘That looks like a Jew!” he declared. 

“The disciples were Jews. Jesus Christ was a Jew,” 
I answered him. His incredulous amazement touched 
me. Because of the pressure for haste brought to bear 
upon me, I had been positively grinding at my work, 
quite oblivious of my opportunities to wake up Charlie’s 
soul. I read him the story of St. Peter when the Lord 


| 
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** Feed my sheep”? 
Christ and St. Peter, the two central figures in the painting 
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told him to feed the sheep — that was what the painting 
was about. He listened as attentively as a young 
heathen. I resolved to read a bit of scripture to him 
every day. But one morning not long after, he came 
to me, half downcast, half important — they had made 
him a runner to carry messages in the prison. He could 
not be my assistant any more. 


ANOTHER PRISONER-ASSISTANT 


HE next to bear that honor was a musician, the 
leader of the orchestra — “ Paul-help-me”’ was his 
real prison nickname. I had watched him many times 


before. Tall, well 
built, he moved 
with ease and 


grace. He wore his 
shirt collar open, 
exposing a magnifi- 
cent throat. He 
had been a choir- 
boy in a New York 
mission church. 
With a sickening 
dread I had asked 
the prison clerk, 
“What has that 
boy done?”’ 
“Murder,” re- 
plied the clerk 
cheerfully, with an 
air of interest in 
elaborating the de- 
tails. The victim 
was a hired man. 
He was not sure 
whether the crime 
was done with an 
ax or something 
else. The body was 
hid under a pile of 
stones — or else it 
was a stone wall. 
Then the murderer 
had gone back and 
robbed the house. 
He was arrested 
and convicted of 
manslaughter. 
Murder! The 
thought of it was 
a black flood, over- 
whelming me. _ It 
strangled me 
awake, haunted me asleep. Murder all around me—in 
living faces—in the feel of living hands. Murderers! When 
they were old or distorted, ugly or gray, with the con- 
flict against despair, it seemed less horrible than in a 
temple of a body that looked pure! And now this non- 
chalant being, who looked so impenitent, was to be my 
assistant! I was embarrassed when I gave him my first 
directions, almost frightened when I found myself alone 
with him. On Saturday, about closing time, I said | 
supposed he would be on hand Monday. 
He threw back his head and laughed: “‘ Miss Cowles, 
I am to be here quite some time!” (His sentence was 
from nine to fifteen years.) That laugh cleared the air. 
I discovered that this boy, Mark Schneider (I change 
his name, of course), had been a nursery boy under a 
deaconess friend of mine. She said he was born with 
certain evil tendencies — a misfit, an irrepressible. Twice 
I had a talk with him “over the table.” He said: “You 
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would not care for me at all if it were not for Christ.” 
The personality of Christ was a reality to him through 
some inner experience in prison. Before that all scrip- 
tures and psalms learned as a choir-boy had meant 
nothing. A man had to have experience, he said, to 
understand the truth. His conduct toward his mother 
had been weak — rotten. When I spoke of his sister, he 
winced. There I had touched his sense of shame. 


DIFFICULT TO OBEY RULES 


HE deaconess wrote to him. In a flash of friendli- 

ness he would have shown me her letter. ‘‘ No!” 
I cried, in a panic over the prison rule. “No, I don’t 
want to see the letter. Give it to an officer to give to 
me.” But he never did. 

My chief difficulty with Mark Schneider was the rule 
of silence. In drawing and painting I 
retreated into Galilee. A sudden 
shock, an unforeseen word, would 
bring a half-conscious answer, smash- 
ing the rule of silence. Schneider’s 
remarks would be innocent enough, 
the weather or something trivial — 
lamentably outside art or religion. 
Sometimes I unintentionally broke 
the rule myself. We were under sur- 
veillance. This was dangerous. After 
two mild, ineffectual reproofs, I told 
the man: “If this goes on you will 
probably be sent to the shirt-shop and 
I will be sent out of the prison.” I 
made it clear that I understood his 
point of view. The pris- 
oner is under the law of 
force which he has no 
sense of moral obligation 
to obey. 

With me it was differ- 
ent: I had voluntarily 
promised to keep the 
rules; I was on my 
honor. He ought to help 
me instead of making it 
harder for me. This ap- 
peal struck home. There- 
after he strove valiantly to keep the rule of silence. 

Mark Schneider’s duties were to see that my scaffold- 
ing was secure, my studies rightly placed, my charcoal 
pointed, my colors ground. All my colors had to be 
properly mixed with wax and ground by hand with a 
pestle and mortar or a palette-knife. Usually he made 
a joke of the color-grinding; but one morning he did 
the work with savage fury. What could be the 
matter? 

I remembered that because of an epidemic of 
smallpox the warden had closed the prison to visitors— 
and Mark Schneider was expecting a visit from his 
mother. 

“Color-grinding is hard work,” I ventured. 

“Tt’s not the grinding — it’s my mother,” 
Mark. The rule of silence choked me. 

Outside the prison during the noon rest I reflected 
that I was permitted to talk religion. When I was again 
alone with my unhappy color-grinder, I asked if he re- 
membered the silence of the passion when Mary stood 
under the Cross. There is no record that she said one 
word. Perhaps she wanted to speak but could not. Then, 
recalling the Crucified, I said, “His silence comprehends 
us all.” The prisoner understood. 

One day Schneider spoke to me about religion. It 
was after the confirmation of Mr. Carter, the Eng- 


groaned 





A native of Palestine posed for 
this head of Christ 


lish prisoner. The service was held in the chapel. This 
was the first confirmation ever held by a bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in our prison. Mr. Schneider, two 
other prisoners, a guard, and I made up the congregation. 
Mr. Carter stood tense with emotion as he made his 
vow. He stood rigid during the first prayers. When the 
Bishop raised his hand with the tender words: “ Defend, 
O Lord, this Thy child with Thy heavenly grace,” the 
man before him dropped heavily to his knees and bowed 
himself for the precious resting of the hands on his head. 
The voice repeated: ‘‘That he may continue Thine for- 
ever; and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and 
more until he come unto Thy everlasting kingdom. 
Amen.” 

The light pouring through the barred windows 
seemed to infold the man in the divine protection. 

Afterward the Bishop spoke a few 
words and shook hands with the pris- 
oners; whereupon Mr. Schneider tes- 
tified: “‘Sometimes we get so blue in 
here, they say we spit ink.” 

Mr. Carter was allowed to speak 
tome. He explained why he did not 
kneel at the first prayers: “I have 
got so as I can say my prayers, but I 
haven’t got yet so as I can kneel 
down.” 

“ Because the guard can see you?”’ 
I asked, visualizing the familiar prison 
cells. ‘Yes,’ was the answer; “he 
can look right in.” 

A prisoner on the lower tiers of a 
cell-block is always ex- 
posed to observation. 
When closed, the open 
grating reveals the entire 
interior. Moreover, there 
is the mental reaction. 
The prisoner suspects hyp- 
ocrisy on the part of the 
official who watches him. 

Mr. Schneider was 
touched by the confirma- 
tion service. Twice he 
spoke about it, intimating 

that he would like to be confirmed. Would I ask my 
rector to visit him when he came to see Mr. Carter? I 
gladly promised to do so. Rut on leaving I recalled the 
rule that forbids any one to convey a message from a 
prisoner to any one outside without permission. I went 
to the warden. He was displeased. According to him, 
the prisoners were just like sheep: where one went the 
others were sure to follow. Proselytizing was to be 
avoided in State institutions. Convicts do not get con- 
verted in prisons. The prisoner should not have spoken 
to me, anyway; he ought to have told an officer if he 
wanted to see the rector. No, I was not to convey that 
message. He, the warden, would see that it was con- 
veyed to the clergyman. 


Tue PRISONERS’ RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS 


LONG while afterward the rector visited Mr. 
Schneider without producing any serious effect. 

The rector, who visited the prison regularly, told me 
that crime and religion went together, but it was not 
wise to trust the prisoners in the matter of their religious 
emotions; they were liable to be mistaken. The Con- 
gregational chaplain had already warned me against the 
deceptions of the prisoners. The official attitude was 
to expect a convict to be a liar and in the wrong because 
he was a convict, although some of them might be honest. 
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I feel that this suspicion and expectation of evil in him, 
coming from all sides, must have some effect on the mind 
of the convict. 

A woman who had known Mr. Schneider from child- 
hood warned me that he was by nature a thief. I had 
already given him the keys to my valuable art supplies. 
I told him that, like St. Peter, he was trusted with the 
keys. Toward me he proved absolutely trustworthy. 

Because of the official requirements, I was working 
as hard as I dared without ruining my canvas. 
Sometimes I carried cakes of chocolate in my pocket to 
eat when exhausted from standing. Chocolate was con- 
traband to prisoners. Their supply of sweets was strictly 
limited. Visitors were forbidden to bring them even 
sweet biscuit. Once I inadvertently left a chocolate bar 
in my cabinet of art 
supplies. Mr. Schnei- 
der told me that when 
he opened the cabinet 
and saw it, two con- 
victs were standing 
behind him. One 
said: “T’ll pick that 
lock and get that 
chocolate.’’ Mark 
thought they were 
fooling, but he wished 
[I would keep my 
chocolate out of 
sight. So I did. It 
was dreadful to think 
of a convict running 
the risk of being de- 
graded, losing a privi- 
lege, or maybe being 
put into the “cooler,” 
far a bit of chocolate. 


THE PRISON 
ORCHESTRA 


HE relief from 

the strain of 
prison life was the or- 
chestra. The band 
practised in chapel an 
hour and a_ half, 
mornings and after- 
noons. It was remark- 
able how the effort to 
control their instru- 
ments developed the 
musicians. Prisoners 
who at first appeared dissolute, broken, incapable of co- 
ordinating the action of mind and body, became to some 
degree self-controlled, self-reliant. Their physical trans- 
formation was apparent. A new ruling of the warden, 
allowing the convicts to grow their hair and mustaches, 
also helped. The bald shave formerly imposed on them 
seemed now to be reserved as a punishment rather than 
a continuous mark of degradation. The prisoners real- 
ized the benefit of the music and spoke of it. Mr. Glenn 
had to choose between buying a kind of flute from 
hoarded earnings or paying a lawyer to plead his pardon. 
He bought the flute for the sake of his fellow musicians 
and the audience. 

When the band played the familiar hymns, ‘“ How 
Firm a Foundation,” or “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
the prison vibrated with new energy, something akin to 
hope. When the musicians were scattered separately 
over the chapel, each practising a separate part, the 
pandemonium was sometimes unearthly. Pent-up emo- 
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Genevieve (right) and Maude Cowles, photographed at 
These twin sisters worked together 
until Maude Cowles’ death in 1905 





tion, suppressed passion, seemed let loose through wailing 
violins, howling horns, screaming clarionets and the 
groaning viola. At least, they were expressing them- 
selves — the prisoners. Heights and depths of discordant 
sound were less awful to endure than the prison silence. 
That was oppressive, inexplicable, as of some unseen 
force contracting one’s interior being. The prison silence 
expressed terrific, malignant evil, lurking like a beast 
ready to spring, to rend, to destroy. I did not feel this 
all the time. Sometimes it was absent in the stillness. 
Very strangely, it had come at its worst at moments 
when the chapel was flooded with sunshine. 

It was not easy to work steadily, especially on the 
upper levels of my scaffolding. That unique structure 
had been devised by the prison carpenter. It was 


— formed of two gigan- 


tic wooden horses 
having planks 
stretched across them. 
It was pyramidal, 
conveniently wide 
near the base, dimin- 
ishing in breadth as 
one ascended. It 
counted two plank 
widths at the top. 
One misstep meant 


a fall. 


I Can Nort PAInt 
TO Rac-TIME 
that 


| fe chanced 
when I was 


drawing my highest 
clouds the orchestra 
was practising a mar- 
tial composition, 
sounding like irregu- 
lar rifle fusillades, in- 
terspersed with crash- 
ing artillery. The 
intermittent, violent 
explosions gave me a 
wild desire to jump. 
By nearly closing my 
eyes and crawling, I 
managed to find the 
ladder and reached 
ground in safety. 
During an intermis- 
sion I appealed to the 
orchestra leader: was 
it not possible for them to play something milder? The 
leader smiled: “You don’t like our crashing music?” 
Well, he would see what could be done. 

On my next ascension, the band began to play a 
soothing Negro love-song. On and on it meandered, in 
rising and falling cadences, to one refrain: “Susanna! — 
Oh, Susanna! — Susanna! — Oh, Susanna!” Fifteen 
men’s voices sentimentally repeating a woman’s name; 
thirty laughing eyes fixed on the only woman in sight. 
I glanced down. Those were not convicts — they were 
mischievous boys! 

As Easter approached, the orchestra practised music 
for the Good-Friday service and the Resurrection. But 
after Easter there was a reaction and the band played 
popular pieces again. The morning came for me to draw 
the face of the risen Christ in the center of that world of 
my painting. The appointed hour would not wait; the 
supreme moment had arrived. I strove to hold fast the 
gift of calm and holy peace. I mounted the scaffolding 
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and stood in front of the faint outline of the head. 
There was a burst of discordant sound — racing, rat- 
tling, jangling jazz, evil spirits in mockery. I could not 
draw a single line. I descended, went back up the aisle, 
entered a pew, and put down my head on the bench in 
front of me. 

There was a long pause; then strains of music, sol- 
emn, poignant, and strong — the true heart of the prison 
speaking! The music was telling the hushed and awful 
victory of the Cross! 

It was the Good-Friday Mass, composed by a con- 
vict, played by convicts. But they were my brothers— 
they had understood. With a sense of deliverance, I raised 
my head, ascended the scaffolding, and completed the Face. 

Early one 
morning af- 
ter Easter, I dis- 
covered on the 
platform, directly 
under my painting, 
a tall Easter lily 
in a pot. Some 
prisoner must have 
left it there as an 
offering to me— 
how lovely! Mark 
Schneider came to 
meet me, his 
eyes dancing with 
delight. “Want 
me to tell about 
your Easter lily?” 








SILENCE! 

OPENED my 

lips. Theruleof 
silence stuck in my 
throat! 

“Has it any- 
thing to do with 
the picture?” I 
gasped. The words 
struck his face like 
a lash. The light 
died out of his 
eyes. His features 
contracted. He 
threw up his hands 
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family to which I belong.” I also lent him Timothy 


Cole’s ““Old Masters.”’ 
My AssIsTANT Grows MELANCHOLY 


T first the willingness of Mark Schneider had given 

me pleasure. Now I noticed a change in him: he 

was becoming morose. When I asked him politely please 

to secure my scaffolding, or please to move a painting, 

he would retort: ‘You know I must!” — as if courtesy 

was a farce, compulsion the bitter fact. One morning 

he deliberately refused to obey a request. He remained 
seated on my platform beside another prisoner. 

I ought to have sensed the meaning of those four 
eyes watching me with feigned indifference. But I was 
conscious only of 
blind force crush- 
ing me, the force 
of misdirected pub- 
lic opinion; the 
senseless force of 
the prison ma- 
chine; the brute 
force of the convict 
in revolt. I walked 
up and down like a 
trapped animal. I 
pleaded with 
Mark: “‘ Please, 
Mr. Schneider; 
you know I can not 
do anything with- 
out you!” 

It was useless. 
I could not do one 
stroke until that 
heavy painting was 
moved., One witty 
word, one ray of 
superior intelli- 
gence, would have 
saved the situation. 
I ought to have 
said: “Mr. Schnei- 
der, under such cir- 
cumstances a gen- 
tleman would not 
keep a lady wait- 
ing.”” That would 














and stumbled 
backward into the 
gloom of the 
prison. The deadly 
rule had been kept, but conscience smote me worse than 
if I had broken it. 

The lily was no longer glorious—it was mere wither- 
ing whiteness in a pot! 

Later I learned that the lily had been given me by 
Mr. Stalker, a prisoner who had been a friend of my 
father’s. He was serving a sentence for embezzling bank 
funds. A young relative of a great financier, and a cousin 
of one of my best friends, was also a convict at Wethers- 
field when I was there. Yet people imagine that a con- 
vict, because he is a convict, belongs to a different 
nature, a different order from ours. 

The rule of silence was reaching the point of a break- 
ing-strain. Art became my gate of release. I won 
permission from the warden to lend art books to my 
assistant and to teach him the technique. [ told the 
warden that it would help me work faster. With what 
joy I presented ‘‘The Gospel of Art,”’ by John La Farge, 
to Mr. Schneider, saying, ‘This is the record of the 


Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, encouraged and assisted Miss Cowles 
in her work on the prison fresco. 


———— have conquered 
him. I had won 
She died in April, 1920 him often before 
by a single word. 

Now my intelligence was too stupefied to act quickly; 
I was daft. Finally I blurted out in a very low voice: 
“Mr. Schneider! you know you must!”’ Mr. Schneider 
leaped to his feet with a scornful laugh. “Aha! I knew 
you were going to say that! I knew it beforehand!”’ he 
cried, as he moved my painting with an air of disdain. 

His trap had sprung successfully. My mind had 
reacted to the emergency, precisely like the official mind 
and the convict mind. 

The other prisoner with Schneider was Henly, his 
chum. (Henly is my name for him.) He worked in the 
cloth-room, where they kept the bales of cloth for the 
shirt-shop overhead. My cabinet of supplies was in this 
room, which connected the chapel with the library. One 
morning, when I arrived, Mark Schneider was in a rage. 
His chum Henly had narrowly escaped a serious acci- 
dent from the elevator in the cloth-room. Mr. Schneider 
was muttering: ‘“‘We are only slaves in here — Henly 
is only a tool! Weare slaves! Slaves and tools!” 
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I was getting my paints. I could not help hearing. 
This was not a flash of temper; it was a subterranean 
torrent let loose. Suppressed passion was the atmosphere 
of prison life. Sometimes it burst out. I knew — every- 
body was supposed to know — that our prison labor 
was contract labor, an acknowledged form of slavery. 
I had been in the prison shops once. That was enough. 
I did not need to work there to know more. I was 
breathing slavery in the air. It was the spirit of the 
rules. The spirit that penalizes human speech and 
penalizes every form of human intercourse between men 
who are forced to live together 
that is slavery. Was Mark Schnei- 
der raging because the other men 
were exploited, or on his own ac- 
count? 

He became more sullen. Finally 
his mood was almost unendurable. 

One morning I called the two 
men, Henly and Schneider, in the 
cloth-room and preached a little ser- 
mon on “ Jesus, the author and fin- 
isher of our faith,who . . . en- 
dured the Cross, despising the 
shame.” If only they would under- 
stand that “where the 
the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty”! If 
a man voluntarily ac- 
cepts suffering, he is 
no longer the slave of 
force. 

THE “‘COOLER”’ 
ENLY listened 
with shining eyes. 

Schneider was too bit- 
ter to yield. “Nine 
years of prison life!”’ he 
cried. “Nine years!” 
(That was his experi- 
ence; Henly had served 
about a year.) He 
would accept no sub- 
terfuge — a man was a 
slave and a tool in this 
prison. He must work 
under force. If he re- 
fused to work, there 
was the “cooler”? and 
some other things! (His 
voice was bitter.) He 
burst out in another 
direction — the loss of 
all respect —all titles of 
respect: they never 
said ‘*‘ Mister,’’ only 


plain “Schneider, do 
this,”” “Schneider, do 
that”! It was degrad- 


ing. He knew his lot 
was better than the rest 
—he did have more 
privileges! That did 
not alter facts. My 
argument was a farce 
—a fiction. 

Vainly I tried to 
make him realize the 
presence of Christ. 
*“Christ!’’ he cried 















An original study for the figure of St. James, 
in the left-hand group of the picture 


scornfully. “Christ? Where was Christ when they gave 


me nine years?” 

A retort rose to my lips, “‘Where was Christ when 
you struck the other man?” The memory of the man 
he killed flashed before me. I did not utter the words; 
they died on my lips. I was terrified at the storm 
I had raised — terrified lest an officer should appear and 
reprove me and punish the men. 

I kept a record of events, words, impressions, and 
emotions in prison. These are true stories. While there 
I suspended ultimate judgment. I could not suspend 
my own involuntary mental and 
spiritual reaction to prison life. 

I know at least one of the ‘‘some 
other things” resorted to in the 
prison. The warden had told me he 
did not see how it brought a man to 
reason to chain him up for hours to 
the bars of his cell. 

There was another prisoner 
whose words made me stop and 
think — old Mr. Carrew, as I call 
him, to whom I said good morning 
regularly as he passed by. To see 
his face light up was like watching 
for a sunbeam in a cel- 
lar. He had the air of 
a whipped dog—so anx- 
ious to make up for his 
deficiencies, and good 
at heart. Once his voice 
surprised me: “You 
don’t know what it 
means to a man to have 
a good woman say 
‘good morning’ to him. 
I haven’t had a good 
woman speak to me for 
thirty years.” 

Another time, by 
way of apology for his 
lamentable appearance, 
Mr. Carrew said: “‘ This 
prison life is degrading 
to a man!” His hag- 
gard, suppressed look 
was proof enough. 
Most of the prisoners 
had no exercise in the 
fresh air.* How could 
they endure the per- 
petual confinement? 


OFFICIAL 
INTERVENTION 


DAY came when 

the warden in- 
formed me that my 
presence in prison was 
an embarrassment to 
the officials. I called 
Mr. Schneider and told 
him that I was “in 
trouble.” “Not with 
any of the boys?” he 
inquired. ‘No, it’s offi- 
cial,” I answered him, 
, and I hoped all the 
prisoners would be very 





*See author’s note at end of 
article. 
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careful in their behavior toward me. The prisoners had 
always respected my position. After this they hardly 
dared look in my direction; and I concentrated so 
severely that I hardly noticed any one. 

Mr. Schneider dropped a hint: ‘Don’t lay it on too 
hard — somebody might get hurt.’”” Who could be hurt? 
I tried to recollect. Oh, that pitiful Mr. Carrew! I 
had forgotten his good morning. There he was coming 
now, looking more woe-begone than ever. Quite forget- 
ful of the rule, I stopped him and apologized amply. 

One of my worries was the effect of the prison damp- 
ness on my canvas. It swelled in waves, it bellied like 
a sail. This occasioned a severe encounter between me 
and the deputy warden. Official troubles grew. 

My assistant was silently sympathetic. Finally he 
burst out: “I simply can’t stand it— I’m not worth 
thirty cents if you look so bad!” 

This brought me to my senses. I remembered the 
words of the Duchess, “‘ Never dare stand in the prison 
except in the place of victory.” If I entered the prison 
feeling discouraged, the confined atmosphere was like the 
breath of Medusa. The prisoners watched me. Twice 
or thrice a convict in passing dropped an unforeseen 
hint about my health. Mr. Stalker once slipped by and 
murmured: “ You ought to take.a vacation.” 

But when I entered the prison filled with the con- 
sciousness of Christ, and looked the prisoners straight in 
the eyes, silently calling on His spirit in them, there 
was often a direct response. By a turn of the eye, a 
smile, or the almost unconscious lift of the hand to the 
head, I knew it was all the divine that was in him, all 
the true man in the convict, answering my salute. 


WOULD THE PRISONERS CARE ? 


HERE was severe pressure to compel me to finish 

my painting by an impossible date. I finally called 

on one of the directors, whose wife had been an artist. 

She had told him that such work as the prison painting 
could not be hurried. 

He was interested in hearing about my assistant, Mr. 
Schneider, who was to appeal for release on parole before 
the same meeting of the Board of Directors when the 
fate of my prison fresco was to be decided. (That 
accounted for Schneider’s moodiness. ) 

Once I asked my assistant: “Would the prisoners 
care if their painting should be taken away?” 

“T guess there’d be war-whoops,” was the reply. 
“Tt’s our picture, isn’t it?” , 

I had a legal right to speak of the painting — it was 
not permissible to say one comforting word to the pris- 
oner in his agony of suspense between freedom and 
slavery. 

It came and it went — that “Parole Day” in June, 
1914. 

For me the verdict was announced in these words: 
“The Board of Directors have voted to give you a year, 
under present conditions.” This signified that I would 
be allowed to continue for a year painting “ The Charge 
to St. Peter” in the prison chapel. 

On the morning after the board meeting, I found 
Schneider seated disconsolately on the steps of the plat- 
form under “The Charge to St. Peter.” His appeal had 
been opposed. His fate still hung in the balance. Pres- 
ently Mr. Carrew came gliding along, and stopped to 
say quietly: “The whole prison is glad for you, Miss 
Cowles! You’ve been pretty game. There were times 
that you came to work when you didn’t look fit to 
crawl.” 

Mr. Glenn, the librarian, came in beaming. He knew 
it all the while — he had been praying! 

I climbed the scaffolding and tried to paint. By and 


by Deputy Warden Thomas entered holding in his hand 
a document. When he came close, my oil-studies shut 
off the view of him, but he seemed to be giving the 
document to Mark Schneider. There was a long, breath- 
less pause — no sound. Then the deputy warden went 
away. Presently I heard light footsteps moving toward 
the piano on the platform. A hand moved lightly over 
the keys. The musical chord told the secret. Mark’s 
voice spoke low to another prisoner who had entered. 
I knelt on the scaffolding, bending down to see. A glow- 
ing face was raised to mine. “How long is my assistant 
going to assist?’”’ I asked. ‘“‘Another month,” was the 
answer. 

So the directors had accepted his appeal. His case 
was held for examination. The final verdict would be 
given in a month. 

Schneider thanked me for my sympathy, but he re- 
proved my lack of fortitude: ‘* You looked mighty bad 
yesterday,” he said. “If you hadn’t been a woman I’d 
have jumped on you.”’ 





THE DIVINE IN A CRIMINAL 


- June, 1914, Allen Duncan, my first appointed 
prisoner-assistant, wrote to me: 
My dear Friend: 
iam You spoke of having suffered trouble. Yes, in- 
deed, you have; and we the boys were touched and brought 
into closer relation with you, by knowing that you could 
understand. 


If I did understand it was by the same divine light 
in them and in me; and because I knew I was of the 
same nature as them — the prisoners. If the perfect 
lover of souls took our nature upon him to recover his 
lost world, to recover the criminal we must do as he 
did — get beside the criminal: ‘otherwise there is no pos- 
sibility of comprehending him. 

I was continually amazed by the quality and intelli- 
gence of these convicts’ minds. This is from another 
letter of Allen Duncan’s: 

Certainly spring and early summer speak of life renewed, 
and just as surely invite one to get in harmony with it. The 
songs of birds, the budding of trees and the blooming of 
flowers mean more to us who are only within whispering dis- 
tance than the busy man of affairs can scarcely imagine. I 
have seen a most ill-favored person talking soothingly to a 
wilted rosebud, and he blushed in embarrassment when de- 
tected. Many similar incidents support my belief that the 
“shut-ins” have an inordinate love for these offerings of 
nature. Frankly, dear friend, all my ideas are hobbled by 
memories of experiences, by environment, and by a pretty 
strong suspicion that I am not entitled to share in the benefits 
granted to good men and women. There are sins and 
wrongs for which man can make no reparation, can not for- 
give himself, though he tries with a heart’s best love. 


Except for one boy of whom I was uncertain, I felt 
that my friends in prison did not want me to condone 
their crimes (which would have been impossible to me, 
anyway). What they wanted was some human recog- 
nition that they were human. How vain appearances 
may be, I appreciated when I found that the prisoners 
had their own code of honor. For a prisoner to show 
that he suffered shame or pain was counted weakness — 
“too sensitive,’ they called it. To appear to brave it 
out seemed finer in their eyes. An air of impenitence 
was no index to a man’s inner feeling. It might be only 
a proof of self-control. 

During his month of suspense Schneider threw him- 
self into music, art, and hard work. I taught him to 
make the experiments required in mixing and grinding 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Roosevelt and the Navy 


Letters from President Roosevelt, Never Before Published, Throw 
New Light on the Gunnery Controversy 


By Admiral William Sowden Sims 


SECOND PART 


OME of the early ship designs perpetrated by 
our Navy were really monuments of imbecility. 
For example, the very places where armor was 
most needed—to protect the guns and their 
crews — were left unarmored; gun positions were not 
inclosed, so that one shell penetrating to a gun-deck 
could disable every gun crew on that deck; the hand- 
ling-rooms in which the powder was stored communi- 
cated directly with the turrets, so that an accidental 
spark, a “‘flare-back” or a “blow-back,” even in peace 
could blow up the magazine and sink the ship, while in 
time of war one exploding shell could do the same. 
Criticism of the latter defect began in 1897, when I 
reported on an accident to the Russian ship Sissoi-Veliki, 
whose turret roof was blown one hundred feet into the 
air, and “The flame flashed down and singed the hair 
and beards of men in the handling-room, where there was, 
fortunately, no powder exposed.” This report was so 
unpalatable that it was destroyed. On May 19, 1901, 
in a report that later mysteriously disappeared from the 
files of the Department, I used the following language: 


A baseball tossed into one of the ports of the Kentucky 
class would fall directly into the 13-inch handling-room 
opening into which are the 13-inch and below which are some 
of the 8-inch magazines. 


In February, 1903, Admiral C. S. Clarke said in this 
connection: 


If the accident on board the Massachusetts had happened 
in either of her large turrets, instead of nine men, a ship’s 
company and a battleship would probably have been de- 
stroyed. rae 

This accident, and that on board the Philadelphia when 
burning powder grains fell in the magazine passage, and the 
discovery that a cartridge-bag in the gun was smoking when 
the breech was opened in another instance, prove that the 
risk is always present. 


A LETTER FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY 


On March 31, 1904, the General Board sent a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy of which the following is a 
copy: 

NAVY DEPARTMEN' 
Office of General Board 
Washington 
March 31, 1904. 
Sir: 

The General Board’s attention has been called to a defect 
existing in the battleships and other turret ships of the Navy, 
which may be a critical source of danger, and therefore 
seriously affects their military efficiency. It is that the 
passage for ammunition between the magazines and the 
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turrets is a direct tube, so that there is nothing to prevent 
a shell or charge, which may slip from the carrier in the turret 
chamber, from falling to the magazine deck at the bottom of 
the ship. The danger of explosion of a shell, or even of the 
destruction of the whole ship, as a result of such an accident, 
is obvious. 

2. The General Board regards the matter as so important 
that it respectfully requests that this question be referred to 
the Board of Construction, for consideration in the designs 
of all battleships now building or built in the future. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) GrorGE DEWEY, 
Admiral of the Navy, 
The Secretary of the Navy. President General Board. 

Thus over a period of seven years there had been 
efforts to have this dread menace of open hoists removed. 
In one year, 1901, I alone made six reports on it. The 
remedy was plain, as the diagrams on page 59 (reproduced 
from the New York Times of January 3, 1909) make 
clear — simply an interrupted hoist from the handling- 
room. But to make the change was to confess to an 
error, and no attention was paid to the warnings. 

On April 30, 1904, I was directed to prepare another 
letter on the subject. A few days later thirty men 
were killed in a turret and handling-room of the 
Missouri because of this defect in construction. A full 
charge of powder was on the tray, ready to be inserted 
in the breech of the gun, when a “ flare-back”’ occurred, 
igniting this powder. The burning grains were carried 
directly down the hoist into the handling-room exactly 
as had been predicted, and there ignited two more full 
charges — eleven hundred pounds — of powder. Two 
men in the turret and two in the magazine escaped, 
but in the former there lay dead four officers and fourteen 
seamen, and in the handling-room one officer and eleven 


men were killed. The magazines of the ship were saved 
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from explosion only through the heroic conduct of the 
two survivors, who had the presence of mind to close the 
doors and to block the cracks with their clothing. 

In spite of this accident, nothing happened, although 
the Washington Post of April 15 carried this interesting 
item: 


The Construction Bureau which designs and builds these 
turrets for some time has been working on the problem of 
designing a turret that will prevent the communication of 
flame from the top of the turret, where the gun crews stand, 
to the handling-room. So far no satisfactory solu- 
tion has been reached. 


This language is almost the same as that contained in 
the Board of Construction’s indorsement of the General 
Board’s letter quoted above, which immediately after the 
Missouri accident Admiral Taylor showed me. In that 
indorsement the Board of Construction said further: 


Nothing has been found on file in the Bureau of Ordnance 
or Construction and Repair indicating well-substantiated 
adverse criticism from the service at large. 


Admiral Taylor thereupon ordered me to submit a 
history of the various criticisms that had been made, 
and this I did in a report called ‘‘The Danger of Exposed 
Handling-Rooms and Magazines.” 


THE Pusiic ar LAst AROUSED 


It is impossible to say how long this fanatical ob- 
stinacy would have kept up, had it not been that 
accidents continued to occur until the public took a 
hand. In April, 1906, there was an explosion on the 
Kearsarge at Guantanamo in which five men were killed. 
In 1907 there was another narrow escape from a maga- 
zine explosion on the Georgia. By this time the public 


Roosevelt’s insistence on gunnery practice 
resulted in the Navy’s extraordinary 
marksmanship records 
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was aroused and demanded a remedy. The Depart- 
ment was forced to appoint a board to investigate the 
whole subject. Ten years after the first criticisms, the 
new ships were designed with interrupted hoists. 


Tue “ RounpD-RoBIN” 


After the Missouri accident the Department told 
the press the “newfangled” notions about rapid fire 
were at the bottom of the 
business, and efforts were 
made to have it stopped. 
Their argument was that 
the records of target prac- 
tice ought to be based upon 
the number of hits made, 
regardless of the time ele- 
ment. They entirely failed 
to realize that modern 
fleets approach each other 
at the speed of an express 
train, and that an action 
may be over in half an 
hour —therefore the time 
element is important and 
gunnery efficiency ought 
to be based upon the 
number of hits per min- 
ute that each gun can 
make. 

Now, as a matter of 
fact, theirs was a very 
clever defense, and it caused 
us no small amount of 
embarrassment, because in 
those days nobody knew 
much about the real causes 
of “flare-backs” and 
“‘blow-backs” or the exact 
characteristics of the new 
smokeless powder. It was 
known that when the 
breech was opened under 
certain conditions of the E 


wind, air entered the muzzle 











accident on the Massachusetts. In no case where proper 
judgment and care were exercised could a ‘‘ blow-back”’ 
be traced to rapid firing. Nevertheless it was an easy 
matter to mislead an indignant public. 

Finally the Department carried on its fight for reac- 
tion with more zeal than propriety. This is where 
Roosevelt came in. 

One fine day I found on my desk a copy of a “round- 
robin.”’ It was being cir- 
culated in the Department 
for the signatures of the 
principal dignitaries, and it 
advocated the basing of 
all target-practice records 
upon the actual percent- 
age of hits made, and 
not upon the hits per 
gun per minute. Appar- 
ently it had been placed on 
my desk by a friend, for 
certainly none of the signa- 
tories ever expected me to 
sign the death-warrant of 
good gunnery in our Navy. 

I took this interesting 
document to the President. 
It needed no long and in- 
volved argument to 
demonstrate to him that 
battle efficiency in gunnery 
depended upon hitting the 
enemy at a more rapid 
rate than he could hit. 
When the President saw 
the “round-robin” his eyes 
snapped with indignation 
— he hated a blow below 
the belt—and his jaw 
closed with a snap as he 
said: 

“Leave this to me!” 

Result: a peremptory 
order to the Navy Depart- 
ment to continue gunnery 
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of the gun, and that when 
the oxygen mixed with the 
hot gases that remained in 
the bore of the gun, these gases ignited, causing a 
“flare-back.” Later it was discovered that, notwith- 
standing the direction of the wind, the vacuum caused 
by the explosion sucked in enough air to cause a “ flare- 
back.” This we remedied by making the turrets air- 
tight and having a high air-pressure inside them. On 
the Oregon compressed air at a pressure of eleven 
hundred pounds was induced in a one-inch hose from 
the torpedo-compressor, and the hose was inserted in 
the breech as soon as it was opened. This blew the 
gases out of the muzzle. Later a blast of compressed 
air automatically cleared the bore. 


ACCIDENTS FROM CARELESSNESS AND IGNORANCE 

Some accidents were caused by ignorance or careless- 
ness. The accident to the Russian ship Sissoi-V eliki, for 
example, was due to the fact that the breech of one of the 
twin guns was locked éo the left, while the other was 
locked by turning the lever fo the right. A seaman 


from one gun crew, having been transferred to the other 
gun, turned the lever in the direction to which he had 
been accustomed to turn it on the other gun, and the 
breech was not locked when the gun went off. Careless- 
ness with the primer is supposed to have caused the 


Peace-time recreation on board a United 
States fighting-ship 


practice as before. 

Later, when he reviewed 
the findings of the court of 
inquiry over the Missouri accident, he reiterated this 
principle in terms so vigorous that thereafter there was 
never a peep out of the Department on the subject of 
gunnery. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude toward the con- 
troversy over rapid firing may be best judged from the 
following letter: 

THe Wuite House 
Washington 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., 


My dear Captain Sims: August 29, 1907. 
Mr. Loeb has called to my attention your letter to him of 
the 27th and the accompanying admirable article. As you 
say, it is rather discouraging to have arguments resurrected 
which one supposed were decently buried a decade ago. The 
arguments against rapidity in delivering accurately aimed 
shots are precisely and exactly those which we can read in 
excellent books by “experts,” first in “‘vor of flintlocks 
against percussion caps (that famou. British sportsman, 
Colonel Hawker, is an example of this); then in favor of 
muzzle-loaders against breech-loaders (Frank Forester can 
be mentioned on this point); then in favor of muzzle-loaders 
for military weapons at any rate, because “excessive rapidity 
of fire was incompatible with accuracy”; then against maga- 
zine guns; and then against smokeless powder. When I was 
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= arming my regiment for the Spanish war the old Colonel in “The officers and men will barely escape with 
charge of the Ordnance Bureau, ———-, did his best to their lives,” I replied, “from the hospitality of the 
y } persuade me to take black-powder weapons, on the ground people.” 7 


that smokeless powder was after all a new fad, and that 


es This I knew to be true because of the experience of the 
elderly conservative men of wide experience did not believe 


U. S. S. Brooklyn, which had recently visited Australia. 


e in ai Faithfully yours, _ The officers had been dined and wined and danced 
5 . a (Signed) ‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. to the point of exhaustion, and only the splendid 
l- Commander William S. Sims, U. S. N., physical endurance of the American seaman had _per- 
4 Monadnock, New Hampshire. mitted them to survive the ordeal and to escape the 
it ; sick bay. 
e THE CRUISE OF THE FLEET It is perfectly natural that we should understand 
It There were many reasons why the President sent our each other. We have developed in new lands under 
dt battle fleet around the Horn into the Pacific. It was a _ similar conditions; our problems are similar; our charac- 
Is graphic lesson in the strategic value of the Panama Canal. ters and methods are similar; and we have had to bear 
L- It fixed the attention of the public on the Navy as similar criticisms from traveling British critics. This 
d nothing less dramatic could have done, and it created a__ the President readily grasped and appreciated. 
T strong pride in it. Naval officers did not agree regarding the advisability 
. But it did more than that. Afterward, referring to of the cruise. The Navy Department declared it to 
the cruise, Theodore Roosevelt said: be impossible: the small craft could not stand the long 


trip; the strain would be too great on the crews and on 
the officers; the crews would desert. But Theodore 
Roosevelt did not see the use of a navy that could not go 


The ships have learned to take care of themselves; they 
have learned to make their own repairs. The officers of the 
deck control them like automobiles, and the men are happier 
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. away from navy-yard influences. The cruise has been a fine © Sea, and he did not have great confidence in the 
J thing for the country. They were meant for the sea and they judgment of these older men on these matters. 
8 should keep at sea. So one day, when the President was to make a trip 
l. ; ; . from Oyster Bay to Provincetown and back on the 
I- Of the cruise to Australia he said: Mayflower, the destroyers Worden and Hopkins were 
Oo It will add a great thing to our naval prestige, and will °rdered to proceed to Oyster Bay to escort the President’s 
it make better friends of a new nation that has our instincts. yacht on the trip. The two destroyers were com- 
y ) manded by Lieutenant (now Commander) Houston and 
e It is interesting to know that the President had these Lieutenant (now Captain) Howe. 
d 5 things clearly in mind before he decided to order the we ‘ . . 
% Pacific cruise. [HE YOUNGSTERS WERE RIGHT 
W One evening, when I was his aide, my house telephone On arriving at Oyster Bay, the two lieutenants 
S rang. It was a message from President Roosevelt dressed in their best, drew on their white gloves, buckled 
n instructing me to see him at 10 P. M. and to bring with on their swords, and went ashore to pay their respects to 
Ww } me his former naval aide, Captain (now Rear-Admiral) their commander-in-chief, the President of the United 
W C. McR. Winslow. The President took us into the States. 
e library. Such a call, usually a formal courtesy, was in this 
} “Some day,” said he, “the question of the Pacific case something more: the officers were more interested in 
will be a dominant one, and it will be necessary to meeting the man than the official; and so there was a 
y know the sentiment of Australia and New Zealand. keen feeling of disappointment when he was found to 
- I want to know what you think would be the probable _ be out. 
y reception given to our Fleet if it were to visit those The next morning, Sunday, a launch from the Sy/ph 
countries.” came alongside the destroyers, and an active young son 
d 
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Reproduced from the New York Times of January 3, 1909 
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The direct ammunition-tube between magazines and Ten years of constant protestation effected this 
' turrets menaced with fire our earlier battleships reform—the interrupted hoist with a trap-door 
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of Theodore Roosevelt jumped on board and handed 
each commanding officer an addressed envelope con- 
taining a personal note from Mrs. Roosevelt inviting the 
offtcers to dinner that evening. 

Neither of those destroyer commanders is apt ever to 
forget that evening. In the middle of the meal the 
conversation turned to the proposed trip of the Fleet to 
the Pacific. The destroyer officers had long been dis- 
cussing why their craft were not to be ordered to go with 
the Fleet. So imagine the consternation of the destroyer 
officers when the President said in an aggressive tone: 

“Well, I suppose your destroyers can’t go with the 
Fleet. They tell me that they can’t stand it.” 

Junior officers of the Navy have little experience in 
how to disagree with a President of the United States. 
There was a ghastly silence. 

“Well,” said the President in a still more belligerent 
voice, “you couldn't do it, could you?” 

By this time the lieutenants had their bearings and 
felt that the future of their beloved destroyers was at 
stake. 

“Yes, sir, we could,” one of them answered. 

“Mr. President,” said the other, “ we are dying to go.”’ 

“What?” replied the President. ‘They tell me you 
couldn’t make the trip and that the men would desert.” 

“No, sir! Our crews would not jump ship. They 
are keen for the trip and they know they can do it. 
Some of our petty officers whose time is about up will 
take on another hitch if they can go.” 

“And the destroyers could stand the trip?” 

“ Absolutely, sir; they can take care of themselves.”’ 

““H-m-m,” said the President. “I think I'll send you 
with the Fleet, after all.”’ 

And he did. The next day the order went forth for 


the cruise, and the destroyers were included. And the 


youngsters were right! 
Afterward the President was able to say: 


Never in the history of the world have any torpedo craft 
made such a long trip and done it on their resources. They 
have repaired their own damage and they have done their 
own work, and the ships that went to “mother” them they 
“mothered”’ instead. 


President Roosevelt reviewed the Fleet from the 
yacht Mayflower as it steamed out of Hampton Roads 
to sea on its memorable voyage. After the powerful 
fighting craft, symbolizing so well the might of America, 
had passed, and when the last ship was hull down on 
the horizon and a pall of smoke hung over the sea where 
but a few moments before the Fleet had been, the 
President remarked to me: 

“That was a bully stunt!” 

The effect of the cruise upon the Navy was elec- 
trical. The officers and men demonstrated that they had 
learned to handle their ships and to perform their other 
duties. Confidence and morale were stimulated. The 
country had reason for a legitimate pride in the Navy 
that could earn the admiration and applause of the 
world. 


How THE FLEET Was RECEIVED 


The reception of our Fleet in Australia was unpar- 
alleled. Not only did the Commonwealth Government 
outdo itself to express its gratification, and the cities 
compete with one another to show their enthusiasm, 
but people of all classes overwhelmed officers and men 
with showers of invitations to their homes. No atten- 
tion that could be devised or imagined had been lacking. 
Nor was the effect confined to these 
young nations alone. In all the 
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countries visited the reception of the 
Fleet was most cordial. In England 
the effect was striking. That nation 
followed the progress of our Fleet with 
sympathetic attention. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s act had stirred 
the imagination of the world. Hence- 
forth all nations were to regard the 
United States of America as a great 
World Power. 

Gunnery had improved apace, and 
in no time we had surpassed the British. 
But poor gunnery and obsolete sights 
and open hoists were not the only de- 
fects to be remedied. The battleships 
had started on their memorable cruise 
around the world in December, 1907, 
with their armor-belt awash or under 
water, and with other faults of design 
that had been criticized in vain for 
years. But the agitation among the 
officers of the Navy for reforms had 
gone too far to be any longer sup- 
- pressed from general notice. In 
McC ure’s for January, 1908, while 
the Fleet was at sea, there appeared an 
article by Henry Reuterdahl which 
precipitated general discussion. 

The Board of Construction was now 
OeF OK. compelled to defend its work openly 
exactly as the Bureau of Ordnance 
in 1902 had been compelled to defend 
the gun equipment, when the Bureau 
“proved” to be physically impossible 
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Theodore Roosevelt never stinted in honest praise 


the method of gunnery now in use in the 
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Navy. The chief charges in Reuterdahl’s article had 
been that the armor-belt was awash when the ships were 
loaded for sea; that the turrets were dangerous; and that a 
creat number of guns were so low as to make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to fire them in moderately rough 
weather. The Bureau chiefs knew perfectly well that 
these charges were true; yet in long, elaborate, technical 
statements they denied or evaded them. 

The result was a Senate investigation. The hearings 
began briskly. The Senate Naval Com- 
mittee and the Bureaus stood in together, 
and expected to put their critics in an 
awkward predicament. In spite of repeated 
attempts to obstruct our evidence, so damn- 
ing were the first proofsofiered by Command- 
ers Key and Hill that the chairman of the 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTO? 


Ovetur Bay, '.Yo, 
July 7, 1906. 





By dear Captain Sims: 

Bow and then I feel a little cast down md glocny 
shout things, and in comsequence it dows m real good 
to receive a letter like yours. It is admirehle that 
yo shoul’ havo mate such progress in gun-poin*inaz. 

I have not the least fear of s.ur getting into troubic 
with a foreign poror as long as we keep our navy in 
point of materiel] up to the standard we are now crad~ 
vally attaining, and so long as we have the officers 
and men trained as they evidently are being trained 

im such a matter as the development of our naval rarte- 
sanehip. 

By George, how cood it is to read amd ro-rvad 
your le:ter: I a interested in your comparisons of 


our work with that of tho British Nevy. What do you 


know of the German and Japanose work of the sane kind! 


committee recognized the 
embarrassing position into 
which he had been drawn, pte 


addition, to have a little of the practice with the eix- 


and abandoned the hear- ” 
ings. No official report 
was ever made. 

A Mvzz.inc ORDER 

about it. 

In the meanwhile, the NE -, 
Department resurrected l4A.cw 
old Section 252 of the Navy 
Regulations, which was a 
direct and legitimate descendant of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

It read, in part, as follows: 


FILL. 


All persons belonging to the Navy are forbidden to publish, 
or cause or permit to be published, directly or indirectly, or 
to communicate by interviews, private letters, or otherwise, 
except as required by their official duties, any information 
concerning the acts or measures of any department of the 
government, or of any officer acting thereunder, or any 
comments or criticisms thereon. 


If strictly enforced, this meant that a member of the 
Navy could not legally carry on an intelligent conversa- 
tion with his wife. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated August 
12, 1907, Rear-Admiral Goodrich had pleaded for open 





I expect ea ly in September to have a review of 


the fleet in the Sound. Would it be possible, in 


inch guns that you speak off I know #o little about 
it that I may be making @ sugrostion that is wildly 


out of the way. Write me with absolute frankness 
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discussion of naval matters that were not confidential in 
nature. He suggested that Article 252 be amended 
to read: 


All officers of the Navy are invited to discuss openly in 
public print over their own signatures all service matters not 
obviously confidential, or made confidential by order of the 
Department. Such discussions must be free from personali- 
ties and courteous in tone. A strict observance of the pro 
prieties will be observed. 








Reviewing the Fleet as it started 
on its world trip 


Such an amendment would have 
been not only more American but 
more sensible than the old article; 
however, no change had _ been 
made. 

And so, based upon the enlight- 
ened document of old Article 252, 
the Department, suspecting my 
hand in the discomfiting articles 
appearing in print, sent me the 
following long epistle designed to 
force me to confess to a breach 
_ EOS ae of the Navy Regulations: 


NAvy DEPARTMENT 
26000-2 Washington 
Sir: February 15, 1908. 

The Department having had brought to its attention a 
very unusual similarity between statements made by you in 
various communications to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
some of those contained in an article entitled “The Needs of 
Our Navy” in the January number of McCLure’s MAGAZINE, 
over the signature of Mr. Henry Reuterdahl, you will please 
submit, immediately, categorical and specific statement on 
the following points: 

Did you, directly or indirectly, furnish to Mr. Reuterdahl 
or to any one acting for that gentleman, or for any other 
individual, information which could justly be regarded as an 
adequate foundation upon which to base the various state- 
ments contained in the above-noted article under the follow- 
ing captions: 

“A Fleet with Main Armor Under Water.” 
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“Our Investment in Ships with Submerged Armor.”’ 

‘The Lowness of American Ships.” 

“One Third of Guns Useless in a Seaway.” 

“The Open Shaft to the Magazine.” 

“The Danger from Exploding Shells.” 

“The Poor Protection for Gun Crews.” 

“Insufficient Ammunition Hoists.”’ 

“Lack of Torpedoes and Destroyers.” 

“Ten Days of Battle Drill in Nine Years.’ 

“The Bureau Management of the Navy.” 

“Fifteen Years’ Fight for a Safe Turret.” 

“Our First Need.” 

The Department desires that your statement be cate- 
gorical and explicit as to whether or not you have com- 
municated, directly or indirectly, publicly or privately, to 
editors of papers or their representatives, or to any other 
persons, information which could be justly used as a founda- 
tion for sensational statements of the character of those 
made under the above-noted captions in the article which 
appeared in the January number of McCLure’s MAGAZINE. 

If you have not, either directly or indirectly, supplied such 
information, the Department desires explicit information as 
to whether you are prepared to assume responsibility for the 
truth of any of the important statements therein contained, 
under the above-noted captions, and if such be the case, a 
brief and explicit indication of the statements in which you 
concur. Respectfully, 

(Signed) 


b 


V. H. MeErTca cr, 
Secretary. 
Commander Wm. S. Sims, U. S. N. 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C 


It was “third-degree”’ stuff, and an utterly unfair — 
if not illegal — proceeding. I took this extraordinary 
document to the President. “What do you think of 
that, Mr. President?” I asked. 

“What!’’said he. “Haven’t youbeen insubordinate?” 

“There have been others,” I replied. “What about 
the ‘round-robin’?”’ 

Roosevelt laughed. Then he sent for the Secretary 
of the Navy, reminded him that the Senate investigation 
was going into the matter, and directed him to stop 
further proceedings against me and against other wit- 
nesses who were called before the Senate committee. 

And that was how Roosevelt put an end to the Spanish 
Inquisition that threatened to end my participation in 
further naval reform. 


A “Gum-SHOE” Visit TO THE “ DREADNOUGHT” 


One incident, throwing no additional light, perhaps, 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s character, although it throws some 
light upon his influence, and of great interest in con- 
nection with the all-big-gun ship, was my secret visit to 
H. M. S. Dreadnought at a time when her design was a 
deep mystery. 

In the course of the controversy over the all-big-gun 
ship, I had occasion to visit England in connection with 
my duties as Inspector of Target Practice, in order to 
find out what I could about the latest British develop- 
ments. One day I visited the Admiralty, and met 
Admiral Sir John Fisher in Admiral Jellicoe’s office. I 
said to him jocularly: 

“Well, Admiral, when can I see the Dreadnought?” 

“You can’t see her at all,” he replied vigorously. 
“Nobody can see her. Even our own officers can’t. 


The German naval attaché bothers me all the time. 
Everybody wants to see her — and I won't let them.” 

Apparently in high dudgeon, he stalked to the door. 
Before going out he turned and caught my eye, held up 
a warning finger, said in a loud mysterious whisper, “See 
Jellicoe!” and disappeared forthwith. 


So I saw Jellicoe. At that time he was the Director 
of Naval Ordnance. I told him what I wanted, and he 
gave me complete instructions how to proceed in order to 
see the “mystery” ship. I was to go to Portsmouth, 
where the Dreadnought was anchored in the stream, and 
I was to pay an official visit to the commandant at that 
station. If the commandant said anything about 
showing me the ship, I was to say that I had been 
refused permission to see her. I was then to take a 
train back to London. All this was to create the im- 
pression that I had been refused permission and had 
failed to see the mystery ship. At a later date, on a 
certain holiday, I was to array myself in civilian clothes 
and to take a specified train to Portsmouth, where I 
was to be met at the station by an officer who would 
conduct me to a certain commercial wharf. There a 
boat would take me out to the Dreadnought. 

On board I lunched with the captain, the present 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, and after lunch he showed 
me all around the ship from stem to stern and from kee! 
to truck. The captain explained to me all the details of 
her construction and readily answered all my questions. 
Moreover, there were no restrictions placed upon me, and 
I was permitted to make a secret report on the ship to the 
Navy Department! 

The German Navy would willingly have spent mil- 
lions to learn one half of what our government was 
freely told. 

It was an extraordinary occurrence, and went to 
show how highly the British Navy and the United States 
Navy regarded each other, and what a degree of con- 
fidence the two nations reposed in each other. 

Roosevelt’s type of pacifism paid dividends. 


“THe Sap Story” 


One day, a few weeks before the end of President 
Roosevelt’s second term, a Navy Department clerk 
hurried into my office, placed a typewritten sheet face 
down on the desk, turned, and as rapidly went out 
without saying a word. This clerk was a stranger to 
me, and the paper, which was unsigned, gave an account 
of certain remarks alleged to have been made by some 
of the principal officers of the Navy Department. It 
described the various disagreeable things that they pro- 
posed to do to me as soon as President Roosevelt went 
out of office. 

I paid little attention to this warning until the sarre 
manceuver was repeated a few days later by another 
clerk, also a stranger. His paper contained such a 
circumstantial account of my proposed punishment that 
I became decidedly apprehensive. I was particularly 
alarmed as I knew that my official record — the reports 
of fitness that have to be made half-yearly by com- 
manding officers—contained virtually no reference 
to the part I had been able to play in improving our 
marksmanship, our ordnance equipment, or the designs 
of our men-of-war. I therefore explained the circum- 
stances to the President, making it clear that, as long as 
my official record was virtually blank, I would have no 
possible means of defense against any effort to discredit 
anything or everything I had done. 

“There must be some mistake,” the President de- 
clared. “Perhaps part of your record has been mislaid; 
I can not believe it possible that no mention of your 
work should be on your official record.”’ 

“Mr. President,” I answered, “you can easily find 
out by sending for it.” 

This he promised to do. My record was sent for; it 
was virtually blank, as I had feared. 

“Well,” said the President, “what do you suggest 
that I do about it?” [Continued on page 78] 
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Tawny Death had been 
watching Osee as he came up 
the mountain ! 


The ‘Tawny 






eath 


A Story of the Perils of the Pioneer 


By Russell Arden Bankson 


Illustrations by W. J. Wilwerding 


SEE GRANT plowed through the foot of loose 
new snow, kicking his heavily booted feet first 
to right and then to left to widen the trail 
leading down from the cabin to the barn at the 

edge of the timber. 

A shiny milk-pail dangled in one hand, and a bucket 
of steaming hot bran mash and chopped-up vegetables 
straight from the kitchen stove hung in the other. 

It had been snowing for twenty-four hours straight, 
but an hour before the storm had ceased. 

Osee was whistling a queer tune of his own mixing, 
but as he came up to the barnyard gate he called out a 
friendly greeting to the stock: 

“Hey, there, Brindle an’ Buttercup an’ all the rest 
of you critters, I’m a-comin’!”’ 

From the interior of the rambling log barn there came 
the soft tinkle of a bell and the sudden stamping of feet 
on the stall floors. 

“Give the countersign or y’ don’t get no grub!” 
Osee threatened, moving easily across the yard toward 
the door. The labored breathing of the cows came to 
him, but they made no answering low, and from Woolly, 
the pet ram, there was no bleat. 


63 


“Somethin’ wrong,” Osee mused, hastening his 
steps. 

Then, with his -hhand on the wooden door-pin, he 
stopped and stared at the snow. 

Clearly showing in the drifts were the footprints of a 
huge cougar, which had circled the barn — and that not 
more than a few minutes earlier. 

A sudden alarm seized Osee and setting the pails 
down he tore the door open and lunged inside. 

In the dim interior he saw the two cows, Brindle and 
Buttercup, backed up in one corner of their stall, their 
heads up, their eyes bulging in fear, staring at an open 
window in the rear. Back of them, nearer the window, 
a half dozen sheep were huddled into a compact mass 
in their pen, each with its head up and pointed toward 
the window. The team of horses, Dan and Dobbin, had 
broken their halter ropes and were crowded against the 
wall of the barn behind their stalls, their tails to the 
window, their heads thrown back over their shoulders, 
with their ears forward and nostrils wide in terror. 


‘“‘What’s the matter here?” Osee shouted. But he 
knew. The Tawny Death had come! 
Instinctively he hurried to the sheep pen. The old 
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ram, as though to guard his little harem, stood with 
head and shoulders protruding from the mass. A low, 
terrorized bleat of entreaty rumbled in his throat as 
Osee vaulted the low fence, but the ram did not take his 
eyes from the window. 

Crowding in among the trembling animals, Osee 
shoved them apart and counted them quickly. There 
should have been six. There were only five. 

“Lamb gone!’ His jaws snapped shut and his face, 
which a few minutes before had been full of the joy 
of merely living, was grim. 


TEPPING out of the pen, he hurried to the window. 

A latch had come unhooked. Outside were the tracks 

where the cougar had leaped up to the window, and then 

out again. Spilled about in the snow were greenish-red 

stains of blood. The trail led straight away toward the 
heavy forest beyond the creek. 

A terrible rage seized Osee Grant. For two years he 
and his wife, Jimsey Grant, had been fighting back the 
encroaching forest, struggling for every foot of the rich 
soil they gained on their mountain homestead; fighting 
to build up their assets in farm stock, adding to their 
little band of sheep with hard-earned dollars, guarding 
them against the depredations of cougar, bear, wolf and 
< oyote. 

Once before they had lost a fine ewe, when a cougar 
whose track was by far the largest of any ever seen in 
those parts, had gathered it up bodily and vanished into 
the woods. 

Jimsey and he had called it the Tawny Death then, 
and he had sworn that if it ever raided their flock again 
he would track it to the end of the big woods and put a 
bullet through its brain. 

The tracks in the snow and the stark terror among the 
animals told him that the Tawny Death had left the barn 
not more than ten minutes before. 

Without losing time he rushed from the barn and 
headed for the cabin at the far side of the clearing, 
calling to Jimsey. 

“Get the rifle and belt ready!”’ he shouted. 

Jimsey flung the door open as he came up, panting. 

““What is it?”’ she asked, frightened. 

“The Tawny Death got a lamb,” he answered. ‘Get 
the gun. He’s just gone. I’m going to get him!” 

Seizing the rifle, cartridge belt and a mackinaw from 
her hands as she brought them, he turned again toward 
the barn. 

“Feed the stock and milk, will you, honey?” he 
asked over his shoulder. “It’s already eight o’clock. 
I'll try to be back in a little bit.” 

The woman would have detained him. 

“Don’t go far in the woods,” she begged. 
storm isn’t over yet.” 

“Don’t you worry, Jimsey!” he assured her. 
“ Reckon I know these woods like a book. The critter’s 
probably famished and stopped to feast up the creek a 
way.” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t go, though, Osee,” she pleaded, 
an instinctive fear seizing her. 

“Tawny Death’s hide is worth fifty dollars and that’ll 
buy a dozen lambs in the spring.” 

The gun clutched in his right hand, his face still grim, 
Osee plunged away, striking straight for the point where 
the cougar’s tracks entered the dense woods. 

Jimsey watched him going, then she looked anxiously 
at the leaden skies. 

“T wish he hadn’t —” she began to fret. Then reso- 
lutely she turned back to the kitchen and began putting 
on her boots and heavy coat. Two years in the big 
woods had made a homesteader out of Jimsey Grant. 


“The 


Osee wouldn’t get caught in the storm — and the stock 
must be attended to. 

Just as he plunged from view Osee turned and waved 
back at the cabin. Already he found the going much 
heavier than he had reckoned. The trail of the cougar 
was easy to follow, but the snow under the trees was 
deeper than in the open, where previous snows had 
melted or drifted. He found underbrush buried beneath 
it and low limbs burdened with masses of it, which came 
down about him and over him in cataracts as he moved 
along. Obstacles in the way of fallen trees, easily over- 
come by the mighty leaps of the cougar, became difficult 
barriers for Osee, who stumbled and struggled over them. 

For a half mile he moved along steadily, intent 
on the trail ahead, which followed up the creek only a 
short distance, then over a rise of ground and into a 
ravine denting the side of Lane Mountain. 

After an hour he found where Tawny Death had 
laid down its kill and stretched out on its belly in the 
snow for a brief rest. The animal, though, apparently 
had not attempted to feast, some urge seeming to drive 
it on, to penetrate deeper and deeper into the fastness. 

Two hours passed and Osee came to the second place 
where the cougar had rested, but, as before, it seemed to 
have lost little time before pushing on. 

A lifetime in the open and thirty years of clean 
living stood Osee Grant in good stead during the next 
two hours, so that his resolution to kill the Tawny 
Death did not weaken. 

Ever higher into the mountain range and deeper into 
the big woods he moved, the trail always freshly* made 
ahead of him. At noon he came out on a barren granite 
shelf near the saddle of the foothills, and found where 
Tawny Death had rested for a spell, with a full view of 
the back trail. 

“Foxy one!” Osee exclaimed. ‘He’s been lying here 
watching me come up the mountain!” 

The trail twisted over the saddle into a canyon on 
the other side and turned again sharply toward the higher 
range of the Huckleberries into territory which Osee had 
not before visited, but with his woodcraft knowledge 
he gave little thought to this. 

His pace was slowing somewhat, and he was feeling 
keenly the need of food, but when the day had dragged 
slowly into mid-afternoon, and the trail had reached far 
up toward the main range itself, it turned sharply 
downward into the dense tamarack and white pine region 
above Kooskia Canyon. Tawny Death, the stalker, was 
being stalked and he knewit. He was exerting every ounce 
of his cunning to throw the grim human from his trail. 


ax E reckoned roughly that he was five miles from 
the cabin, as he would have to travel back, and he 
looked at his watch to make certain of the time. 

“Long ’s he’s heading this way I’ll keep on the trail,”’ 
he decided. “Got to be heading back, though. That 
storm’s brewing and night coming.” 

Fifteen minutes later he paused in sudden alarm. A 
large, soft snowflake, drifting down through the branches 
of the trees, pasted itself to his nose like a clammy 
warning. And while he stood there more flakes came 
sifting downward until they brought a curtain of dusk 
over the big woods. 

“Got to get out of here in a hurry,” Osee warned 
himself. Clutching the rifle closer under his armpit, he 
turned directly toward home, over the route he had 
steadily borne in mind through the day. 

“Back over the saddle and straight down to Kooskia 
Creek at the bottom,” he assured himself. “All I got 
to do is get down to it and follow along the bank until 
I come to the magnesite road with clear going.” 
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An hour later the heavy dusk had turned to night. 
In a blinding storm which stung his face with a myriad 
of driving snow pellets, he reached the canyon beyond 
the saddle — but Kooskia Creek was not there. 

A deep fear seized him and he began to plunge wildly 
up the incline beyond the ravine, using his gun for a 
balance, stumbling against trees which bruised his arms 
and body, going down to wallow in the snow. 


| i was only when he lay flat in the snow, a comfortable 
warmth creeping over him, an insidious peace stealing 
the weary aches from his muscles and joints, that sanity 
returned to him. 

“Jimsey’s worried sick before this,’’ he told himself, 
aloud, driving himself to his feet again. ‘Lost! Freeze 
like a coyote in a trap!” 

He gritted his teeth, beginning to push on slowly, 
steadily up over the next ridge. His old confidence 
began to reassert itself. Kooskia Creek would be in the 
next canyon. 

He thought to fire his rifle as a signal, but remem- 
bered the hopelessness of such a course, and pressed the 
barrel again to his side. 

The slow minutes passed and the top of the ridge 
did not come. He began to stagger, and when his feet 
caught in a buried limb he fell forward on his face, 
crashing against a tree. 

For a moment he lay half stunned, then he got to 
his hands and knees, still with the rifle clutched in the 
fingers of his right hand. The jar cleared his brain. 

“Reckon Osee Grant’s gone,”’ he whispered. “ Jimsey 
won’t have no old man after this. Poor Jimsey!” 

On his feet again he tried to think. 

“Got to find some shelter where I can get a fire 
started. Freeze sure if I stop this way.” 

Slipping, sliding, clinging to low limbs which sent 
their showers of snow about him, he worked upward 
until finally he came to a perpendicular ledge standing up 
from the mountain. Leaning against this he found that 
he was protected from the onslaught of the storm. 

“Good place for a fire,” he decided. ‘Gotta get 
some wood now.” 

Every thought of the Tawny Death had been wiped 
from his mind. He was centered now only on self- 
preservation, and so, feeling his way along the base of the 
precipice, he searched for any sort of fuel which might 
have been collected there. 

Moving along in this way he was brought up with a 
jerk as a dank, pungent odor smote his face, seemingly 
coming from the face of the cliff. His muscles stiffened 
as, sensing an unseen danger, he waited, tense. But 
no sound came to his ears. Then he reached out a hand, 
slowly, to find the wall again. It was not there and 
he moved forward, a foot at a time, the tainted air 
stronger in his nostrils. 

Under his feet were dry twigs and leaves which 
cracked and snapped as he walked; the moan of the 
storm and the sting of the wind were lost. In the dark- 
ness he felt heavy walls surrounding him. 

“Stumbled right into a cave!” he exclaimed. He 
kicked into the dry fuel at his feet, accumulated there 
by generations of pack rats — and knew that death had 
been cheated of another wilderness tragedy. 

Laying his gun beside him, he knelt and scooped 
together a pile of the tinder with his numbed fingers. 
Then he found his match-case in his mackinaw pocket 
and, trembling in his eagerness for light and warmth, 
struck a match and held it to the leaves. 

And in that moment as the light flared up, from far 
back under the low roof of the cave there came a blood- 
curdling snarl of anger and hate. 


, 


“My God! A cougar!’ 
again and backed away. 

Then, in the blackness beyond, two smoldering green 
coals showed for a flashing second and were gone, 
seemingly lost in another rumbling snarl that curdled 
the very blood in the man’s veins. 

The fire blazed up, though, and Osee, kneeling with 
his rifle to his shoulder, lost the spot where he had seen 
those eyes of death. Something else was there. Lying 
on the floor of the cave was the partially devoured 
carcass of the sheep which had been stolen that morning 
from his barn. 

“Tawny Death!” 

Osee Grant knew then that if he had faced death in 
the stark awfulness of a mountain storm a few minutes 
before, he now faced it in a more terrible and swifter 
form. Life for him in that moment meant one sure shot 
straight to the heart or brain of the great mountain 
slayer. 

Waiting for a sight again of those green flames of 
hate, he realized that only the suddenness of his appear- 
ance in the lair of the cougar had saved him in the first 
moments. The animal had followed its instinct to lie 
still and strike suddenly from the darkness, and then, in 
the next moment, it was the flare of the fire that had 
held back the forward leap. 

The fire burned bigger and the circle of flickering 
light widened. Then Osee saw his mark. 

Tawny Death was crouched low, thirty feet back, 
tail stilled, ready for the spring, head swaying slowly 
like a pendulum while its eyes were riveted on this 
man who had dared to interrupt his feast. 


Osee grabbed for his gun 


ITH a steadiness born of the certainty of death 
through failure, Osee found the bead between 
the eyes and pulled the trigger. 

There came a dull, sickening snap of the hammer 
against the firing belt. The rifle had missed fire! 

In a flash Osee ejected the shell and threw in another, 
but the pull on the trigger was only a dead click. 

Osee’s chance had come and gone. The cougar 
snarled as if in defiance of the puny efforts of the man to 
destroy him, then his great tail began a slow lashing 
back and forth along the floor of the cave. His cruel 
jowled head low between his shoulders, his fangs bared 
in a noiseless snarl, slowly, inch by inch he began to rise 
up on his feet, waiting — waiting for the fire to die down. 

Osee’s chance had come and gone. Tawny Death 
could afford to wait: he feared only the fire. When it 
was no longer there to strike at him, it would be his 
turn. 

And so they crouched, the flickering firelight playing 
on the dark rough walls in weird Oriental phantasms, 
while their burning eyes held each other motionless. 
Osee, his useless rifle still in his hands, heard the ticking 
of the watch in his pocket; he heard the pounding of his 
heart. 

He dared not move even his head, when melting 
snow from his hat ran down into his eyes. Any motion 
might bring that great tawny beast in a running spring, 
hurling through the air straight at his shoulders. To 
stoop forward and replenish the flames might send 
that Death at his throat. 

The moments ticked by and Osee found his mind 
wandering. He was remembering Jimsey and how 
worried she would be. She would think the cougar had 
struck him down. 

Then from a pile of limbs at one side of the cave 
there was a rustling of dead leaves, a dull thump as of a 
stick striking a wet drum-top. It was not loud, but it 
broke the heavy silence like the rumble of distant cannon. 
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The green eyes of the beast shifted quickly, nervously; 
Osee turned, too. A pack rat, its beady eyes glinting in 
the dying firelight, poked an inquisitive nose out of the 
rubbish, paused to send again the challenge of its thump- 
ing tail, and sprang into full view, to leap clumsily 
across the uneven floor, straight for the Tawny 
Death. 

Che movement was unexpected, disconcerting. The 
cougar jerked back with a snarl. And in that instant 
Osee dropped his gun and scooped a handful of dry 
leaves on the coals. 

The flames leaped up with a flood of light and Osee 


added to them until they sprang to the ceiling. 


EFEATED, snarling in his sullen rage, the cougar 
backed slowly away into the shadows again, down 
the subterranean channel which led into the mountain, 
and the rat, squealing its terror, leaped backward and 
dove for the safety of its nest. 
The strain broken, Osee 
laughed harshly, a little uncer- 
tainly. 

“God!”’*he whispered, hoarsely. 

The chill had left his body. 
Trembling, the sweat breaking 
out on his brow, he began to 
gather arm-loads of the fuel from 
the floor and to pile it up 
where he could feed the fire. Then 
he backed to the entrance of the 
cave, his eyes steadily on the 
black abyss at the rear. 

When he felt the stinging 
night air he stepped quickly to 
one side of the entrance and 
faced the open. The heavy still- 
ness of the cave changed to the 
whining roar of the storm, beat- 
ing through the trees in harsh 
fury. Osee shuddered. It was 
mocking him, laughing at him in 
glee. It shouted Death at him. 
He could not last an hour. 

Osee set his jaws. He must 
face it. He could not go back 
to the den of the great cougar. 

‘Ugh! I never did want to 
die cold!” 

And then, scarcely knowing 
what he was doing, he began to 
move back toward the cave en- 
trance, the flickering light of the 
flames and their message of 
warmth drawing him against his 
will. Inside again, there was no 
sign of Tawny Death. Osee sat down close to the fire, 
with his back to the stone wall. 

He was tired — weary almost beyond endurance, and 
the heat, creeping in through his wet clothes, lulled his 
brain. 

He must not go to sleep — he must not — 

“Stay awake! Stay awake, y’ fool!” he told him- 
self, over and over. 

The tired muscles of his body relaxed. 
dropped forward on his chest. 

Osee Grant slept peacefully, deeply, while the flames 
danced, died down to dull coals, and dissolved into cold 


His head 


ashes. 

The hours passed by while Osee slumped there, his 
useless gun across his legs. And near the break of a bleak, 
gray morning Tawny Death, crouching low on his softly 


padded paws, his yeilow belly sliding an inch above the 
floor of the cave, his eyes burning, his fangs bared again 
in that soundless snarl, crept forward, foot by foot. 

His constrictor-like tail twitching, he came on until! 
he was within five feet of Osee, alert for the first move 
which would send him springing forward. Then, standing 
erect, leaning his body forward as a cat would, with his 
muzzle extended, he sniffed at the boot of one of Osee’s 
outstretched legs. 

The hair along his spine stood up and his jaws 
dropped open as the hot stench of the leather filled 
his nostrils. Then he turned swiftly and seized the 
broken carcass of the sheep greedily, a rumble in his 
throat. 

The Tawny Death’s chance had come and gone. 

Osee straightened up with a jerk, but in the gray 
twilight of the cave he did not see the gliding form as it 
retreated. He was stiff and chilled and his brain was 





There came a dull, sickening snap of the hammer 


still befuddled with sleep. “Jimsey!”” he whispered. 
“T'll be back in no time.”’ 

The sound of his own voice aroused him and sud- 
denly he remembered. 

“God! I been sleepin’ here with Tawny Death!” he 
whispered. 

He saw the light of day outside, and, crawling on his 
hands and knees, he went to the cave entrance. The 
storm had died down, leaving the trees bending low 
under their burden of snow. 

“ Jimsey ’Il be scared stiff,’’ he muttered. But looking 
out over the desolate stretches of whiteness, falling away 
in ranges of foothills, he saw only a strange land—a wilder- 
ness which offered him no landmark to guide him to her. 

“T couldn’t get far in that,” he said, aloud. ‘Knee 
deep an’ turned heavy.” 
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Never a winter passed up there in the big woods but 
that some man vanished into the snow-laden reaches 
and was not heard of again until the next summer or 
years later when some itinerate hill-rat or timber cruiser 
stumbled on a pile of bleached white bones. Of these 
things Osee Grant knew from intimate acquaintance 
with the treacherous stretches which have no ending. 
Without positive knowledge of his directions and where 
shelter and food lay, Osee would not last half a day out 
there. 

Another and possibly more horrible death faced him 
in the cave, but it was dry and warm. With a shudder 
he turned back to it, creeping in, alert for any sign of 
danger. 

In a feverish haste he found his match-case and lighted 
the pile of twigs, so that they sent up a quick, hot flame. 

He had had nothing to eat since the morning before 





twenty-four hours during which time he had undergone 


PF dope 
hike 


The cougar’s great tail began a slow lashing 


a terrible strain of exertion—and he felt himself almost 
famished. He remembered then the slain sheep, only to 
discover with a sinking heart that it had been carried 
away. 

He turned then to the rifle, and for a long time he 
sat there by the fire, working over it, trying to find out 
what had happened to it. Finally he discovered a bit of 
twig which had worked into the mechanism, keeping 
the hammer from driving the firing-pin. With this re- 
moved he slipped a cartridge into the breech, and, point- 
ing the muzzle toward the opening, pulled the trigger. 
A deafening report answered the pull and all at once 
Osee felt a new surge of life and courage filling him. 

A rumbling cry from far back in the cave answered 
the report, but Osee laughed as he would not have 
laughed a moment before at Tawny Death’s voice. 





“That’s my mutton you got,” he shouted. “I’m 
a-comin’ after it!”’ 

Instantly he threw another shell into the breech and 
seized a handful of fagots which he held to the flames 
until they were burning. Then, bending forward with 
his rifle ready in his right hand and the torch held above 
his head in the other, he moved deliberately forward. 
Around a turn in the passageway he saw the glowering 
eyes of the cougar, and involuntarily jerked back. 


ROUCHING behind the rock, Osee fixed his 
torch so that it cast a light at his back. Then 
slowly he raised the muzzle of the rifle until it held a 
bead between those two round spots of green fire, wav- 
ering slowly backward and forward, a dozen paces beyond. 
The cougar seemed to sense its danger, too—to know 
that it was trapped, for there was a low gurgling snarl. 
“Reckon there won’t be no misses now,” Osee said, 
half aloud, waiting his 
chance. 

But just then Tawny 
Death, crouching low, 
moved forward swiftly, 
his head low between 
his shoulders, his eyes 
fastened on Osee’s face. 

He was crouching for 
a spring. And Osee 
pulled the trigger as a 
great tawny form, half 
lost in the _ shadows, 
hurled through the air. 

It came straight at 
him, and the whine of 
the bullet and the thun- 
der of the discharge did 
not check it. In that 
moment Osee knew again 
the fear of death. 

Its cruel jaws wide, 
its hot breath almost in 
his face, the beast 
screamed in rage and 
the gun went clattering 
from Osee’s hands. His 
arms went up across his 
face to protect it as he 
cringed back, waiting for 
the feel of the beast’s 
claws sinking into his 
flesh and the smell of its 
stinking breath in his 
face, its scream of savage 
victory in his ears. 

There was a rush of; 
air in an eternity that was a flashing second, then Osee! 
looked up again. Tawny Death was gone, springing 
in great leaps toward the cave entrance. All at once, 
there was a great silence through the cave, and Osee 
was there alone. 

Slowly he got to his feet and stood there, his bear 
tense, his arms half raised before him, waiting. Then 
he heard it — the high, blood-curdling cry of Tawny 
Death, the king of the big woods, as he led away along 
the mountainside. 

Only then did Osee pick up his rifle and move toward 
the opening. 

And standing there he knew that Tawny Death’s 
going-had not saved him.» Grim ‘starvation was still 
stalking close behind him while the killer was out on 
the hunt. 
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Off down the mountain slope and over the foot- 
hills, somewhere, was Osee’s cabin and Jimsey. Leading 
back over the ridge, apparently in the opposite direction, 
were the tracks of Tawny Death’s huge padded feet. 

“Like as not he’ll pull down a white-tail doe,” he 
said. “If I was to keep on his trail I’d get in on it 
and stock up with meat. I could make out then.” 

The idea fixed itself in his mind. If he kept on the 
trail long enough he was bound to come to the kill. 
Resolutely he turned his steps to follow the cougar. 
When he had food he could turn back again, and strike 
out for home. 

The course led along the mountain-side for a mile, 
then turned up over the ridge, and down into a canyon. 
Crossing this it led around the toe of a flat, heavily 
wooded hill, and then for three miles followed the rim of a 
low ridge before it turned abruptly into the lowlandsagain. 


IDDAY came and passed and Osee was stagger- 
ing through the snow half delirious. There were 
times when he had to rest, and there were times when 
it took every ounce of his strength and resolution to 
move forward again. There was no turning back for 
him, though. His one desperate chance lay in Tawny 
Death making a kill somewhere in his hunt. 
In mid-afternoon Osee stumbled and fell exhausted. 
““No—use. Can’t—go—any further,” he whispered. 
It was good to lie there in the snow. The white, 
beautiful snow made a soft bed. 
“Cursed snow!” he snarled, suddenly sitting up. 
“Die! Find bones — in the — spring. Jimsey!” 
There was a heavy crashing in the brush somewhere 
near him. He turned, but he saw nothing. 
“Tawny Death — coming,” he mumbled. 
on — I’m waiting!”’ He laughed harshly. 


“Come 


Slowly he got the rifle to his shoulder and rested the 
barrel across his knees. 

“Come — on!” 

A horse whinnied. And then, almost trampling him, 
Dan, his own old horse, stood over him, astride him 
Jimsey Grant! 

The woman’s white, drawn face told the story of her 
suffering, but looking down upon her man she could not 
speak until he had got up and was standing beside the 
horse, leaning his head upon her knee. 

“Qsee!”” she whispered then. “Osee! I thought — 
Tawny Death had — killed you.” 

“God, girl, how’d you come — out here in the wil- 
derness?”’ was all he could answer. 

“We're only half a mile from the cabin,” Jimsey 
answered, leaning forward suddenly to throw her arm 
about his shoulders and hold him to her. ‘ We’re in the 
fir thicket down at our west section line.” 

“Tawny Death —” 

“Osee! He came again this morning.” 

“T know,” he answered, looking up at her. “I was 
following his tracks to the kill. I reckoned he’d make 
one — somewhere — and he’d have to share it — with 
me. I didn’t kill him — in the cave. He owed me — 
some food.” 

“T was back-tracking him. I — thought he’d come 
from — you. He—he made his kill. He got — 
Buttercup — this time.” 

“Never mind, Jimsey!” Osee’s voice was strong 
again. “‘He brought me back. We owe him something 
for that. Some day — I'll get Tawny Death!” 

“You won’t need to, Osee,”’ Jimsey whispered, her 
eyes round. “Buttercup did that. She got Tawny 
Death when he struck her down. One of her horns 
went straight into his heart!” 
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General Wood 


HE world to-day is an extended Europe. Ninety-seven per cent of Africa is ruled by 
North and South America and Australia, as well as the islands of the 
Russia has expanded from a European duchy to 
an area that includes nearly half of Europe and one third of Asia. 

England rules cne fifth of the human race in India. 
independent nation in Asia — that is, independent of European dominance. 

For nearly twenty years, mainly since Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905, the non- 
European peoples, yellow, black, and brown, have increasingly resented the white domi- 
The relations of the white race to the races of color constitute at this moment a 


Related to the question of white rule are the problems connected with nations and 
peoples who are unable to organize for themselves governments that can secure for them- 


In varying forms, this situation is found in Turkey, Egypt, India, the Philippines, 
Haiti, and San Domingo, and was obtained to a certain extent in Cuba immediately after 


Great Britain and the United States have done great and beneficial work in establishing 


General Leonard Wood ranks with the greatest of the men who have helped 
In the January issue of McClure’s Magazine Mrs. Cecilia 
Farwell presents a satisfying and accurate picture of General Wood’s work in Cuba 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


Budapest has erected a statue to him and named a planet in his honor [see page 70] 
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NOTABILITIES 


Sir Charles Harington 


|Reprinted from an editorial in the New York “‘ Times” of 
October 13, 1922 


SINGLE error of judgment in conference or a 
precipitate order to his troops, and the sol- 
dier whom England expected to do his duty 
might have been the cause of a conflict with 

far-reaching and deplorable consequences. 

Seldom has a military commander called upon to 
display qualities of statesmanship had a more difficult 
task. Sir Charles Harington was under instructions to 
avoid war, but to show firmness in negotiating with the 
Turkish Nationalists, whose demands were likely to be 
high because their army had overwhelmed the Greeks 
and driven them out of Asia Minor. He had to preserve 
order in Constantinople, where the Turkish population 
was in a state of excitement and the Christians were 
panicky; he had to land troops, dig trenches, place guns, 
and extend his barbed-wire entanglements at Chanak 
in the face of the Turks, who threatened to hem in his 
position. He had to strengthen the Asiatic defenses of 
Constantinople. He must be in frequent consultation 
with the British naval authorities in the Straits and the 
Sea of Marmora. With the French it was necessary to 
be tactful under trying conditions. He was at the call 
of his government by telegraph at all hours of the day 
and night; and he was expected to negotiate an accept- 
able understanding with Mustapha Kemal and his 
National Assembly at Angora while standing on guard 
as a soldier to defend the interests of Great Britain and 
save her prestige in Asia as well as in Europe. , 

General Harington’s ordeal really began a year ago, 
when the Greeks were restive in Thrace, impinged on 
the neutral zone there, and were tempted to march on 
Constantinople. There has scarcely been a moment 
since he took command of the British land forces in 
1920 without its problems and anxieties. Throughout 
his troubles to the last he has had authority to issue 
orders, with the understanding that he must not blunder 
in letter or spirit. The government at home was “behind 
him,”’ but he had to walkwarily. 

With the last nerve-racking night at Mudania over 
and Ismet Pasha brought to terms, General Harington 
was done with ultimatums and could say: “I believe 
peace is now assured. We got everything we asked and 
our patience has at last been rewarded.”” Chanak had 
been made impregnable, a great British fleet was ready 
in Turkish waters, reinforcements had poured into 


Herbert 


ERBERT HOOVER is best known by his work 
in saving vast populations in Europe from 
death by starvation. Few, however, know of 
the work done by Mr. Hoover and the 

men he selected in carrying on the fragmentary na- 
tions created by the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Here is one illustration. Vienna was on the verge of 
food destitution. Train-loads of food for Vienna were 
refused passage by Jugo-Slavia. One of Hoover’s men 
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Constar.tinople. Preparedness for the work had a great 
deal to do with the consummation, but the clear-headed 
and resolute Haringten rose to the occasion. He was 
the man for the emergency. Regimental officer when the 
World War began, he was a major-general when it 
ended. At fifty he is famous, although three months ago 
people were asking, ‘Who is Harington?”’ 


[The Harington type of diplomacy was revealed in an 
incident that occurred at the Mudania conference, of which 
G. Ward Price wrote the following in the London “Times” | 


SMET had begun putting questions, evincing mistrust 
as to the loyalty of the Allies’ intentions in the crea- 
tion of a newly defined neutral zone. The reply came with 
a touch that reminded one of Lord Kitchener’s historic 
“Cheer up, De Wet,” when the latter had surrendered 
in the Boer War. 

General Harington suddenly broke into Ismet’s 
criticisms with, “It isn’t the form but the spirit of ar 
agreement like ‘this that counts, and as a pledge of good 
faith I shall now shake hands with Ismet Pasha.” 

With these words he stretched out his long arm across 
the table. A slow smile crept into Ismet’s somber, reflect- 
ive face, and he grasped General Harington’s hand. 

That little incident seemed to me to sum up in one 
gesture how General Harington won this remarkable 
diplomatic success of which most of us had begun to 
despair. 


[Lloyd George, in his Manchester address of October 1 4, 
said of the success of the Mudania conference] 


“Tt has been largely due to the tact, judgment, and 
resolution of our representative at Constantinople, Sir 
Charles Harington, and our sagacious adviser, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, and it has also been largely attributable 
to the patience and zeal of Lord Curzon. 

I shall be prouder than ever of the 
fact — if this were the last day I held this high position, 
I should be prouder than ever of this fact — that it was 
given to me in the last days and weeks of my premier- 
ship to invoke the might of this great empire to protect 
from indescribable horror men, women, and children 
by the hundreds of thousands, who were trusting to the 
plighted word of France, Italy, and Britain as their 
shield and their defense, and who are thanking God at 
this hour that Britain, Great Britain, has kept the faith.”’ 


Hoover 


intervened and compelled the government of Jugo- 
Slavia to permit the transit of food. Mr. Hoover’s ser- 
vices in the field of statesmanship, still more than his 
feeding of peoples, has brought to him greater honor and 
affection in these lands than that held by any other living 
American. 

The people of Budapest have erected a statue to 
him. Astronomers at the university renamed a planet 
(hitherto known as No. 932) “‘Hooveria”’ in his honor, 
and the Austrian Senate has confirmed the change. 
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SIR CHARLES HARINGTON 


The man for the emergency in negotiating with the Turkish Nationalists 
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In his house was the white woman. Ona pile of white bear pelts she sat against the far wall, 
where was a little hollow, an alcove that exactly inclosed her. In front of her burned two great 
soapstone lamps. Dallas had seen her so enshrined in all his thoughts 
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The Woman in the Shrine 


A Story of Adventure in the Far North 


By Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 


Author of “‘Gypsy’s Weather,’’ ‘‘Angels’ Shoes,’’ ‘‘The Closed Door,’’ ‘‘Hordisa of the Fair Braids” 


lilustrations by Carton Moorepark 





at the age of thirty-nine. 


Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, who wrote ‘‘ The Woman in the Shrine,’’ had just 
won full recognition as a short-story writer when she died, on April 19, 1922, 
Her stories have appeared in various American 
periodicals and so industriously had she applied herself to her chosen profession 
that at her death a number of excellent stories were still left to be published. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, which has already printed the stories mentioned 


above, is so fortunate as to have four more, to appear in early issues : ‘‘ Wilder- 
ness Gold,’’ ‘‘The Blossoming,’’ ‘‘ The Door on the Past,’’ and ‘‘ A Good Time.”’ 











OOKING back through the last flakes of the 
falling snow, Dallas was aware that the teams 
had stopped. 

The snow ceased even as he looked. He saw 
the teams motionless in the distance, gazing after him. 
A driver lifted a hand and signaled. He turned and 
swept back. 

They waited for him. Even when he was near, he 
could read nothing from their faces. Dogs and men, out 
of yellow eyes and black, stared at him alike: after any 
absence he returned to them a stranger. 

He asked angrily, ‘‘ What is it? A trace broken?”’ 

“There is some one here.”’ 

They pointed. He saw nothing but a shallow gully 
in the untrodden snow and a low mound in the midst. 
But a young man went to him timidly, pointed again to 
the mound, and said, “ Life.” 

Dallas saw the faintest possible thread of mist rising 
from the center of the mound. It was breath, life — 
imperative in that enormous desolation as a flame or acry. 

“See who’s there, then,” he said impatiently. 
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He settled her upon the sled, lapped in furs. 


He waited, angry at the delay. Some old Innuit, he 
supposed, who, having toiled or endured terribly, borne 
or begotten life, was now cast out from it. His men 
began to break down the snow walls of the mound. 

His impatience grew. In the cliff-caves of the Ghost, 
ninety miles south, four full loads of poached sealskins 
waited for him where Burke had hidden them. He was 
hungry to feel them in his hands. From hands to hands 
the precious things had passed — from Shoruba’s to 
Rupert Johnny’s, to Burke’s, to his own at last. In the 
end, fair women would wear the furs and never know 
how those hands had stained them. 

His men had broken down half the walls of the 
mound. Their hands fell. They stood back. Dallas 
went forward, wondering. 


AN first he saw only a heap of dark pelts, over which 
seemed to be thrown a veil of the finest lace. Then 
he knew it for a veil of frost — flowers and figures of an 
unimaginable delicacy. From an opening in the furs rose 
a thread that told of life. He put the coverings aside. 
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Under the red aurora he started the team 
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He saw the face of a white woman. 

Against the remaining curve of the hollowed mound 
she sat, half inclosed in it, like a statue in a shrine of 
snow. Her face was young and thin; it glimmered as 
purely as a pearl. She was so still, so cold, it seemed 
impossible that she should live. Yet he saw her breathe. 
To the foot of this shrine the tracks of sleds ran and 
ceased. In that strange instant, it seemed to Dallas 
that all the tracks of his life led to this, and here ended. 

He stood looking at her. It was the measure of his 
men’s fear that they still looked at him. 

There was some motion, some weakest stir, as if her 
heart strove to be free. He stirred also, and put aside 
more coverings. Against her 
breast rested a strong child, 
perhaps two months old. 

Dallas looked about him 
at the illimitable tundra, the 
arctic waste. It held no mark, 
no sign, no answer but their 
own tracks. Answering his 
gaze, an old hunter stooped, 
took up snow, and slowly 
scattered it again. Dallas 
understood. The new snow lay 
on the world like forgetfulness. 
Nothing was left to tell him 
how or whence she had come. 

He said, “Lay her on the 
sled.”” They lifted her and set 
her there, her stiffened arms 
clasping the child. They 
turned and took her back to 
the winter village. 


OUR hours later the 
teams stopped among the 
snow houses. Dallas shouted. 
There was a stir within like 
the stir of a teeming hive, and 
from the entrance of the 
largest house a girl crept and 
clung to him. Her furs, 
loosed in the inner heat, trailed 
from her waist, and her pol- 
ished body had the blued 
gleam of metal against the 
snow. She murmured, “Have you come back to me?” 
He thrust her aside, saying curtly, “Call the other 
women, Un-na.”’ 

She was dumb. Her eyes took the same look that 
he had seen in the eyes of his men and his dogs when 
they waited for him by the mound. It angered him. 
He shouted again, and the other women came, oily, smoke- 
scented from the reek of the dark houses where, month 
after month, they cherished little flames. 

Dallas spoke only to give his orders. He waited only 
to see the white woman wrapped in his own furs in his 
own house, and a greasy mother suckling the child. Then 
he went. 

But at the entrance he paused and looked at his 
people. He waited until he held all eyes. Then he 
drove his knife into the snows of his threshold, and 
through the savages watching him ran a vibration like 
the quiver of the knife-handle. They understood. That 
threshold would be inviolate until his return, save for 
the old women who served him and his. 

In an hour the houses were still. Only the girl Un-na 
returned across the plain, weeping—having followed his 
sleds till she could follow no more. She went to 
Dallas’s house; but the old women would not let her in. 





Three days passed —four, five; and the white 
woman and her child still lived there in the dim warmth 
of Dallas’s house. On the sixth day Dallas came home. 

He came home wounded and with empty sleds. Word 
ran round the huddled snow houses like fire in grass, but 
the man had gone to his own house. 

At his approach the old women drifted from it 
like smoke. He saw within his house only the white 
woman. 

On a pile of white bear pelts she sat against the far 
wall, where was a little hollow, an alcove that exactly 
inclosed her. In front of her burned two great soapstone 
lamps, and across her knees lay the child. Dallas had 
seen her so enshrined in ali 
his thoughts. He was very 
still. Infinite wonder pos- 
sessed him: wonder of her 
hands; of her hair, so fair that 
it was like silver; of her eyes, 
so blue that they were like 
jewels behind the lamps. 

“Woman,” said Dallas 
thickly — ‘‘ woman —” 

Her eyes, blue and very 
quiet, rested on him and re- 
mained there. 

**You’re McGuire’s wo- 
man,” said Dallas. 

She answered at once 
“Ay, I’m that.” 

**'You’re McGuire’s wo- 
man. And now I know 
McGuire’s been on my trail 
for days, waitin’ to do what 
now he’s done.” 

“Ay,” she replied, “he 
has.” 

“Ay, he has!” Dallas 
mocked her, livid and _ bitter. 
“For days he followed me, 
and somewheres he slipped 
ahead. When I come to the 
river-caves of the Ghost, my 
pelts were gone—stolen. And 
McGuire he’d stole them. 
His trail was plain enough 
there. I followed for to get 
him, and he got me — through the shoulder.” 

She was pale — as pale as she had been that first 
time he had seen her. Tears were on her lashes 
now, instead of frost. She said in a low voice, lifting the 
child a little toward him: “You saved us. And he 
robbed you — tried to kill you!” 

“Tell me what you know,” said Dallas roughly. 

“McGuire heard where you stored the poached pelts. 
He went to steal them off you. That’s all.” 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Loon Inlet.” 

“He passed this village in the thick of the snow?” 

~ - Dad 

“With you along? He’s a bold man, Bully McGuire. 
But how did he gain all them hours on me?” 

She said quietly, “By droppin’ me in the snow for 
you to find.” 

“Ts that so?” whispered Dallas. 

“It’s so.” 

After a time Dallas began to tremble. “The brute!”’ 
he said softly. “The brute! You hate him?” 

“Ay,” she assented passionlessly. 

Dallas’s voice was but a boy’s whisper when he said: 
“And I love you! O you woman, you, I love you!” 
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Whether it was her hands or only her look that 
swept him back, he could not have told, or her voice when 
she said clearly: “No. For I ain’t McGuire’s woman 
only. I’m his wife.” 

Presently, in the unbroken stillness, Dallas turned 
and left the house. 

He went to that of his chief hunter. There he ate 
and drank; stripped and washed; talked loudly. Un-na 
dressed his wound. Soon, in her dark arms, he slept. 

But his wound fevered him. He awoke; and, though 
all around him men and women breathed in sleep, he 
was as desolately alone as a child waking in a strange 
bed. He rose, as terrified as a child, in his mind the 
single thought of a refuge. 

A dozen watchful eyes followed his movements; he 
did not know. Un-na clung to him; he put her 
aside. He went out into the night. The girl Un-na 
followed him. He went into his own house, and she 
crouched outside. 

Within, on each side of the ever-burning lamps, old 
women lay asleep. They awoke when he entered, but 
did not move. Behind the lamps McGuire’s wife sat 
erect in her shallow niche, hushing the child. 

Dallas went to her, swaying. He dropped at her 
feet and laid hold childishly of the white bear-skin. 

“T’m sick,” said Dallas, “sick. I’m lonely. I’ve 
nowheres to rest.” 

She stooped, loosening the fur, which she gave into 
his hand. Her eyes were as quiet and blue as water in 
spring. Her voice was full of the benediction of sleep. 

“Rest here,” she breathed. 

Dallas lay at her feet. She sat above him, hushing 
the child. His hand followed the drag of a memory: 
he crossed himself; forgotten words were on his lips: 

“Mary, Holy Mother, pray for me.” 

He slept. McGuire’s wife slept, and the child. On 
each side of the lamps the old women slept. Outside, 
Un-na lay in the snow. 

All the time he was sick of the wound McGuire had 
given him, Dallas lay at the feet of McGuire’s 
wife, wrapped in the white fur. He did not touch her, 
nor did they speak. She gave him nothing but what he 
had asked of her — rest. 

The old women cared for him. Soon he was strong. 
He left her then, in silence, and went out in the dawn. 

Some one held him. It was Un-na. She led him to 
her father’s house. “There is no rest here,” said Dallas. 

Un-na held a bottle to his mouth and said, “ Drink.” 

When he woke, he was silent and sullen. Only 
when he had drunken and slept he spoke, and always 
of a white woman — holy, desired. 

Then Un-na gave him more drink. And she began 
to whisper to him in the dark house. She whispered 
a picture into his mind. 

As she whispered, he saw himself driving a strong 
team south toward the sun. On the sled sat the woman, 
tamed to his hand, broken to his will. This from 
her own mind the girl whispered to his. 

She saw that the time was near. 


T last she went out and gave orders, in his name, 
for a sled to be harnessed, loaded with such and 
such, left at a certain place in the village. When she 
had done this, she returned. As she stooped to the 
entrance of her father’s house a crimson aurora flickered 
among the stars, and the tundra was the color of blood. 
She went in. There was an old gun in the house, 
bound about the barrel with hoop-iron, having ivory 
narwhals and birds inlaid along the stock. This she 
took. Then she stooped over Dallas and whispered for 
the last time. 


He woke, and saw nothing but the picture which she 
had passed from her mind to his. As a man talks in 
sleep, he asked her, “‘Is the sled ready?” 

When she bent her head, he drew on his furs and 
went out into the strange crimsoned night. 

Then Un-na took the gun and went out also. She 
left the village behind her, and followed the trail south — 
the trail that Dallas must take. After an hour or so 
she turned aside and lay down in a hollow of the snow. 


ALLAS went into his own house. McGuire’s 
woman sat as if she had never moved. When 
she saw him she scarcely breathed. 

Dallas said only: “I love you!” 

She answered clearly, “And I you, Dallas.” 

He said: “I knewit. Isawitin you. You shall turn 
me away no more, you woman, you!” 

As he stooped to lift her, her face did not change. 
She looked at him steadily. 

She said: “‘ Now you’re such as he is, and maybe I'll 
come to hate you the same.” But Dallas did not heed. 
He swept her into his arms, her and the child. He 
carried her out of the house. The old women did not stir. 

He found the sled in the place where Un-na had told 
him it would be. He settled her upon it, lapped in furs. 
She neither looked at him nor resisted him. Under the 
red aurora he started the team. 

He did not see a cluster of dark specks appear west- 
ward of him on the plain. These soon became a tired 
dog-team, running toward his path at right angles. 
He did not notice when this team stopped and the 
dogs dropped in the snow, and when from the sled a man 
rose and ran toward him —a tall man dressed, like 
Dallas, in thick fox furs. 

He knew nothing until this man swung suddenly 
across him, turned, and stopped him with a blow on the 
breast. 

“T come to get my woman,” said Bully McGuire. 

Dallas did not speak. Perhaps his lips just formed 
the word “ Mine.” 

McGuire laughed again. He strode to the sled and 
pulled away the furs. “You ready to come with me?” 
he jeered. 

She rose at once, holding the child. The furs clung 
round her, now as white as her own spirit, now 
stained with red light like the rages of men. 

“Take me quick, McGuire!” she said. 

McGuire turned her face up to his own, laughing 
still. ‘You paid Dallas for them pelts I stole off him?” 

“cc No.”’ 

“You lie!”” mocked McGuire, and struck her face. 

She staggered, bending her head. A heat of life, a 
great purifying fire swept Dallas. He sprang at McGuire. 
They closed, strained, and fell struggling in the snow. 

But presently Dallas, holding McGuire down, was 
aware of a warm weakness. Something trickled down 
his arm; his hands failed; his senses swam. The old 
wound that McGuire gave him had broken out again. 

McGuire thrust the woman upon the sled. He 
started the team. Dallas lifted his heavy head; he 
tried to cry out, to follow. Like a wounded seal, he 
dragged himself along in the snow. He watched his 
sled recede, with the woman motionless upon it and 
McGuire running along in his place, laughing back at 
him. 

He dropped his head. He was beaten! 

Over the wastes a single sound traveled to him 
where he lay— the sound of a single shot. 

He lay thinking of it. The aurora sank and died. 
A little while the lonely stars shone from a black sky. 
This, in turn, was suffused by a promise of silver, a 
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DALLAS 


dawn of surpassing purity and tenderness. The moon 
was rising. 

Later he thought that white oval her face, and the 
frosty swales the robes he had drawn about her. From 
a long-ago innocence and peace she seemed to reach out 
her hand and lay it upon him. He was nearly gone. 

But he moved, shaken back to life by an immortal 
wonder. For it was indeed her hand. She stood above 
him, leaning on an old gun bound with iron and inlaid 
withivory. Their eyes met. Hers were sunk deep in her 
head, weary, as calm as blue stars. 

He said with a great sob: “O you woman, you’ve 
come back?” 

“Ay.” She spoke as if very tired, and within her 
arm and the frosted furs, dazzling in the moon, the child 
whimpered. 

“ McGuire —?” 

She said solemnly: “He’s dead.” 

“Dead?” cried Dallas. ‘‘ Dead?” 

“He’s dead, Dallas. We was passing a little hollow 
in the snow. There come a shot. He ran on beside me, 
only turnin’ his head. And suddenly he dropped, head 
under, like a buck. He was dead when I stopped the 
team and went back. He looked as it might have been 
you, layin’ there in the snow, Dallas. I went to the 
hollow beside the trail, Dallas, but there was no one 
there — only this gun. I come back.” 

Dallas shivered, staring from her face to Un-na’s 
gun. He saw neither for an instant. What he saw was 
Un-na crouching in the snow, the flash of the shot, her 
running figure, and, stretched on the snow, the man 
whom she had mistaken for himself. 

He repeated slowly, “As it might have been 
me.”” His voice rose to a cry: “And I’d have done no 
better by you than he’d have done! But you’ve come 
back to me!” 

“T’ve come back, Dallas.” 

Said Dallas, with an oath: “You need fear me no 
more, you woman, you!” 

“T know. The evil’s gone, as the winter will be gone 
soon.” 

She pointed. Across the disk of the moon he saw 


a line of night-faring birds in strong flight, flying 
north 
He said, “Come home.” 


E took her back to her place, the place from which 
she might have been cast out forever if McGuire 
had not come. 

He laid her softly on the sled, covering her with the 
white furs. The dogs turned eagerly homeward. The 
runners made a sound like the wings of nesting birds. 
The snow lay on the world like forgetfulness, like for- 
giveness. From the wastes to westward McGuire’s tired 
dogs, whimpering uneasily, followed them in. 

In to the clustered houses, domes of silver sleeping in 
the night. They were still. Dallas shouted. Again the 
women came, oily, smoke-scented from the dark houses 
where all hours were the same. The men followed. 
Dallas gave orders about the teams, about the man who 
had paid for two men’s sins. He gave no orders about 
Un-na, whose gun he had hidden in the fur, nor did any 
ask of her. 

In, then, to his own house. 

Here nothing was changed. Before her empty shrine 
the old soapstone lamps sent up their flames. On each 
side the old women still seemed to sleep. He lifted her 
with his last strength and set her in her former place. 
She nestled there. It was as if she had never left it. Her 
eyes shone upon him like blue jewels of peace; her hair 
framed her in gold; and across her knees lay the child. 

Dallas fell on his knees. Speaking as stumblingly as 
a child, he cried: 

“T promise! Never to touch you, never to trouble 
you, never to ask of you, never to take — O woman that 
I love, never to love you! — till you gi’ me the right, 
till you’ll love me back again the right way — when the 
time comes, in the spring, in the south.” 

She said solemnly, “‘ Never, Dallas,’”’ but in the word 
was an exquisite promise. 

Dallas slipped forward. His head sank, his hands 
clung to the white bear fur. He murmured, “I’m tired.” 

She leaned above him. Again her hand reached out 
and lay on his head. She whispered, “ Rest.” 


McGUIRE 





In all his life he had never until then known rest. 

The old women slid from their places. They passed 
out of the house where there was no time, no sound, no 
sleeping or waking, like drifts of smoke. The lamps 
burned on. Their flames made a soft incessant sound 
like the traveling of wings. 

Like a child at rest, Dallas lay at the feet of the 
woman who would be his wife. 
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cA Trip-Abroad ~ 


F you are thinking of giving some loved 
one the opportunities of a trip abroad, 
send the information blank below today! 


A new Christmas gift has been created. 
It is probably the greatest Christmas gift 
ever offered, because it brings the happiness 
of anticipation, the happiness of realization 
and the happiness of golden memories. 


This Christmas you may give some 
loved one the delights of an ocean voyage; 
new sights, strange lands; education and 
diversion that make life richer forever after. 
The pulse will quicken at the thought of 


The ships are owned by the United 
States Government. They are operated by: 

Tue Unirep States Lines from New 
York to Europe; 

THe Apmirat-OrrentaL Line from 
Seattle to The Orient; 

Tre Paciric Maw Steamsure Com- 
pany from San Francisco to The Orient 
via Honolulu; 


Write Today 


The Gift Supreme 


the voyage (it may be taken at the con- 
venience of the traveler), The mind will 
conjure up lightening views of the myriad 
delights to come. Then the trip itself— 
crowded days of seeing, hearing, living! 
And the years after, when cherished 
memories grow more and more lustrous! 
You will give all when you give a United 
States Government Travel Certificate. 
Find out about the greatest of all 
Christmas gifts. Find out about the swift, 
new U. S. Government ships that will 
carry your loved ones to the land of their 
dreams. You will be under no obligation, 


The U.S. Government Travel Certificate 


Tue Munson Sreamsuip Lines from 
New York to South America; 

Tue Los AnceLes SreamsHi1p CoMPANY 
from Los Angeles to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

All are experienced steamship operators 
and have made possible a service which is 
making the American Merchant Marine a 
tremendous success. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 








Send the information blank now! Thousands of Americans Information Dept. 1499 Washington, D. C. 

Gre investigating this newest and greatest Christmas gift. 

The United States Government's literature will be sent Please send without obligation the U. S. Government literature explaining the U. S. 
. “athe . ; 4 Gov Serti shi goto] E .OS ica O, 

you without any obligation, Sis ll senior o free bang owe — and the ships that go to (1) Europe, () South America C 

description of the U.S.Government Travel Certificate and 

a beautiful new booklet showing actual photographs of PN DN iid cXashsinstsnics case desk tain eminem ara aevestunadeaiatniaatae’ 

both the exteriors and interiors of the ships. Write for 

it today! Now, Christmas is not far away. Fn TED RE EE PENNE Ee mT ee 

ee en SR meets 
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U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





A thought on 
Yuletide giving 


And a few hints on how 
to fill Father’s 


stocking 


Another Christmas is rapidly rolling 
around. 

Another year when you have to sit down 
think — and think hard — what 


give Uncle Arthur, Father, Cousin Edward, 


and to 
Grandfather and the rest. 

Every man — well, nearly every man — 
likes nothing better than a good pipe. 
And the chances are that he will find at 
least one hanging on the Christmas tree 
and be tremendously pleased. 

Right there is your opportunity to give 
him something to go with the pipe. So 

to Edgeworth smokers, 

to the friends of Edge- 

worth smokers, 

and to all others 

who may be in- 

terested, we re- 

spectfully offer 

this Christmas 

suggestion: a 16- 

ounce glass jar 

of Edgeworth 

Ready- Rubbed. 

You'll have to 

hunt far and 

wide to find the smoker 

who won’t be tickled 

to pieces to find a glass jar of Edgeworth 

beside his Christmas pipe. If he doesn’t 

get a Christmas pipe, he’ll enjoy the to- 
bacco just as much in his old pipe. 

If your regular dealer hasn’t enough glass 
jars to supply the Christmas trade, let us 
play Santa Claus for you. 

Send us $1.65 for each jar, a list of the 
friends you want to remember, and your 
personal greetings cards. We'll do the rest. 

We'll pack the glass jars in appropriate 
Christmas boxes, enclose your cards and 
send them off in plenty of time to reach 
your friends before Christmas. Meanwhile, 
if you are not personally acquainted with 
Edgeworth, we will be glad to send you 
free samples — generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Plug Slice. 

Just send us your name and address on 
a postal and we will forward the samples 
promptly. If you will also include, the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
we will appreciate your courtesy. 

For the Christmas packages or the free 
samples, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 33 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel posta one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 








Roosevelt and the Navy 


(Continued from page 62) 


I replied that, as his general knowledge 
of the subject was fairly complete, he 
might supply a statement for the record, 
and at the same time request the Navy 
Department to require all officers con- 
cerned to make similar reports. This 
suggestion Mr. Roosevelt adopted. His 
letter read as follows: 

“As I have followed somewhat closely 
the Navy’s progress in gunnery, ord- 


inance, etc., at least since about 1897, 
| particularly in 


connection with the 
development of the elements of our 
battle efficiency, and as I.note that the 
official record of Commander Sims, who 
has been Inspector of Target Practice 
since 1902, contains practically no 
account of the influence of his work upon 
this development, I deem it desirable to 
state the following facts in connection 
therewith. 

“In a general way, I am acquainted 
with the reports on construction, ord- 
nance, gunnery, etc., made by Commander 
Sims from Paris in 1897-1900, from the 
China Station in 1900-02, and those 
made since that time, and I have been 
impressed not only by the professional 
ability and energy therein displayed, but 
have noted with satisfaction that many 
of the recommendations they contain 
have proved of benefit to the service. 

“‘Among others I may mention those 
reports which set forth the military 
advantages of the all-big-gun type of 
battleship, and which were evidently a 
determining factor in convincing those 
who had been opposed to such ships. 

“But I would also invite special 
attention to the numerous reports upoh 
gunnery training and ordnance, begin- 
ning in 1897 and continued since that 
time, which have been the principal 
means of bringing about the remarkable 
improvements of the last few years in the 
Navy’s efficiency in target practice, in 
which respect it has long been, and still is, 
my conviction that Commander Sims has 
done more than any other man in the 
United States, and that it is chiefly due to 
him that we shoot as well as we now do. 

“The above facts are those only which 
came within my personal knowledge; but 
as it would seem fitting that an officer’s 
record should contain all of the essential 
facts concerning the value of his services, 
it is directed that you cause to be com- 
piled and attached to Commander Sims’ 
record a full statement thereof, including 
those recommendations or suggestions 
that have proved of value in gunnery, 
ordnance, construction, etc. 

“You will also please attach this letter 
to the above indicated statement, and 
send a copy of the letter to me.” 

This order disturbed the conservatives 
and upset their plans. They had no 
means of knowing what was behind it, 
and this led the Department to send me 
also orders to comply with the provisions 
of the President’s letter; in other words 
to comment upon my own work. 

My official answer to this order is 
known among .those who are familiar 
with it as ‘The Sad Story.” It was an 
account of the number.and nature of the 


various recommendations I had made in 
the reports submitted since 1897. In 
some cases the eventful history of these 
reports was set forth, and regret expressed 
that copies were not available because 
the Department had destroyed them. 
For example, in referring to one report I 
stated that it was written at the request 
of Admiral Remey. I quoted his indorse- 
ment recommending that it be referred 
to the General Board, the indorsement 
of the Secretary of the Navy referring it 
to the Board on Construction “for com- 
ment and recommendation.” I then said: 

“The receipt of this paper was not 
acknowledged, and the records show that 
Secretary Long’s order of January 8, 
1902, calling for comment and recom- 
mendation from the Board of Construc- 
tion, was never complied with. 

“The paper is now on file in the Board 
of Construction. For about three years 
it could not be found upon the files of the 
Navy Department. It was subsequently 
found in a pigeon-hole in the desk of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, where 
it had lain so long as to become much 
defaced and soiled by cockroaches.” 

Of other examples I said: 

““T may state, however, that a number 
of reports have manifestly had no influence 
whatever. I may cite, as one of a con- 
siderable number of such examples, a 
report pointing out the gap in the after 


. end of the superstructure armor of six or 


eight of our battleships. Nothing has 
been done to remedy this great defect, 
though it would take but a few tons of 
armor to do so.” 
HUS, not only did the order to me 

prove a boomerang, but it necessi- 
tated more detailed criticism. I re- 
quested that the letter be attached to 
my record. 

The result was that the President not 
only put me beyond the reach of malice, 
but made use of the occasion to recognize 
the great progress in gunnery that had 
been made. As early as October 31, 1903, 
Captain Richard Wainwright had written 
the President urging that I be conspic- 
uously rewarded, and saying: “I would 
gladly see Sims promoted over my head.” 
The President wrote the following letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“The inclosed letter of Wainwright 
explains itself. It pays a just tribute to 
Lieutenant-Commander Sims’ great ser- 
vices — and unconsciously shows what 
a fine man Wainwright is. I should like 
to reward Sims in some marked fashion 
for what he has done. Is there any way 
you can suggest?” 

The support of the naval reforms was 
as ardent among the enlightened officers 
of our Navy as the opposition of the 
benighted was uncompromising. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s letter serves to indicate 
his generous praise of others and his 
willingness to recognize faithful service. 

Although I was only a commander in 
rank, the President arranged to give me 
the command of the battleship Minnesota. 

So “The Sad Story” had a happy 
ending.— for me — after all. 


[Part IIT‘of “Roosevelt and the Navy’ will appear in the January McCiure’s] 
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COURSE IN 
Two YEARS 





You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion, 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general aS is not equal to a 
high school course, Because big 
business refuses to burden ‘eect with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education, 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby youcan. We 
can give you a complete but simpli- 
fied high school course in two years, 
giving you all theessentials that form 
the foundation of practical business. 
It will prepare you to hold your own 
where competition is keen and exact- 
ing. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN ‘AN DOIT ee 
Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you asingle 


working hour. It costs you nothing but 
a stamp. 


American School 
Dept. HC 56, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 





American School 
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The Prisoners and Their Picture 


(Continued from page 55) 


my twenty-six colors with the wax me- 
dium. Each mixture was ground by hand 
and put up in one or more jelly-glasses. 

In teaching him about art processes, I 
spoke of the hidden faults that are 
painted over and covered up in a picture, 
the pentimenti that eventually show up 
and ruin a work of art. Presently I no- 
ticed him in a state of collapse, leaning 
against my painting. The thought of 
the pentimenti had stabbed him. “Just 
like us,”’ he said, with a sickening smile. 
His joy at the prospect of freedom al- 
ready was darkened by the shadow that 
stalks the ex-convict with the fear of dis- 
covery, ostracism, isolation. ‘There 
goes that ex-convict,” he would cry sav- 
agely, picturing himself among free men. 
“Brother in Christ,” I would say. 

Which name has proved the strongest 
over him since then? I do not know. 

Schneider’s daily duties, at that time, 
included lifting several large paintings 
that were too unwieldy for one man to 
lift up high without a strain. Much time 
was wasted because I had to get special 
permission from the cell-block officer for 
the aid of an extra prisoner on each 
such occasion. Finally Deputy Warden 
Thomas gave me a general permission for 
Schneider to find a prisoner to help him 
when I gave the order. It was usually 
Henly who helped. 

One morning Henly received a severe 
call-down from Mr. Thomas for doing 
this service. When I saw Mr. Thomas I 
told him that if anybody was to blame 
it was I, not the convicts. I had only 
done what he had given me permission 
to do. 

The deputy warden denied that he had 
ever given me any such general permis- 
sion. No; every single time I must go 
to the cell-block officer. With an air 
of finality he departed, leaving me in 
confusion. His statements made me out 
aliar before the convicts. He had treated 
me as if I were a convict, not to be 
trusted. I told Henly how sorry I was 
that he had been reprimanded for my 
sake. Henly knew and acknowledged 
that Mr. Thomas had given me that gen- 
eral permission, but he added in a tone 
of apology, “Mr. Thomas was cranky.” 

After this Schneider usually lifted my 
paintings by himself. He fell ill later on 
from the reopening of an old wound. 
It may have been due to the lifting. 

One time I became directly suspected 
of having sent an “underground” mes- 
sage to Mr. Stalker, the prisoner editor 
of the Record, the prison paper. The 
deputy warden showed himself mani- 
festly unwilling to accept my statement 
of the facts. 

“T can understand why they draw the 
ropes on us convicts, but I don’t under- 
stand why they should draw the ropes on 
you,” was Schneider’s comment. 

When I reflected quietly, I understood. 
It is the official attitude always to expect 
a convict to be a liar and in the wrong. 
My position was beside the convict. I 
gradualiy found myself feeling like him. 
On a Sunday shortly before “The 
Charge to St. Peter” was completed, I 
was allowed to make a speech about it 
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before the prison congregation. The 
chaplain read a letter expressing the 
gratitude of the prisoners. 

When my accounts were rendered there 
was thirty-five cents left over to pay for 
typewriting a brief explanation of the 
picture in the Record. There were some 
art supplies left over. The work had 
taken seven years and cost $6,883.27. 
Except for the eight-dollar-a-week salary 
that lasted for six months, this sum rep- 
resented voluntary offerings, half of 
which came from people outside the 
State. Two of the prison directors wrote 
their appreciation to me. 


Wuat Ir Costs to APPEAL 


"[ SEE is no space here to describe 
the public events in prison — visit- 
ing days, parole days, and the days before 
and after an execution. I will speak of 
the pardon days. 

One official told me that the Connecti- 
cut Board of Pardons did not exist to 
extend mercy, but to correct judicial 
errors in the decision of the law. Another 
official said that during twenty-three 
years this Pardon Board pardoned only 
two men, of whom one was innocent and 
the other had been denied the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances. John War- 
ren, No. 1, pleaded more than twenty 
times for release, and finally for him it 
broke its record of never showing mercy 
to a man charged with second-degree 
murder. 

The “‘lifers,”’ under the second degree, 
were always begging for pardon, because 
if they lost hope altogether they went 
mad. A Connecticut life sentence meant 
for life. For most of the thirty-five or 
forty men who made their appeal every 
pardon day there seemed hardly the 
slightest chance. If one or two implac- 
able persons invariably appeared against 
a prisoner, his cause was doomed, unless 
he was able to plead over and over, year 
after year, persistently and courageously. 
Public opinion might occasionally affect 
the judges. 

Does any one outside a prison know 
what an appeal costs a prisoner? For 
months, maybe years, he has saved up 
his earnings, possibly all he has — the 
pittances gained above his nine or ten 
hours of daily convict labor. Now he 
pays a lawyer one hundred, two hundred, 
four hundred dollars — whatever is re- 
quired. He goes over every detail of his 
crime; it is almost worse than his trial. 
He broods over it. He can hardly sleep 
at night for the pain of it. (I know. Men 
have told me. I have seen their tortured 
eyes and felt the touch of a great hand 
unconsciously creeping ‘“‘over the table,” 
seeking the sympathy that prison denies.) 

The pardon day arrives. I go through 
the guard-room, past strained faces of 
men, anxious wives, huddled mothers and 
babies; past the silent turnkey; into the 
great cage; past many officers, stern, 
rigid, impassive, guarding lines of prison- 
ers who have dumb, awful eyes. 

It is worse at the end of the day. Per- 
haps two or three men are pardoned. 
For the rest of the thirty-five or forty 
the verdict is refusal. I have faced the 
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eyes of men who have begged in vain for 
mercy. Some had the vague, odious ap- 
prehension that mercy was denied as a 
matter of course. It was not the despair 
of the lifers, the older men especially, 
that hurt me the most. It was the ex- 
pression on the faces of the young men 
whose sentence would finally end and 
send them out into the world again. The 
look in their eyes was not of hope 
slain, but of a base spirit aroused to 
hideous life, the deadly hope of ultimate 
revenge. 

In the midst of the agony of prison life 
I used to think: “If only I could go to 
the authorities and explain the prisoners 
to them as an elder sister would explain 
the children to the parents! Some of 
the officials have good hearts. It is this 
monstrous machine that is wrong.”’ But 
I could not. I also was under the 
wheels. 

The futility of the prison rules amazes 
me: illegal communication — the ‘“un- 
derground route” — officially recognized; 
“railroading” — carrying letters or con- 
traband; the stupid exploitation of hu- 
man labor. I witnessed how the result of 
the ruies upon character was to cultivate 
deception; to breed contempt for law and 
disloyalty for officials; to arouse dis- 
trust, suspicion, and hypocrisy; to unbal- 
ance the sense of moral value. These 
are not the only evil effects on the 
prisoners. Insanity dogs the convict. 
If these prison rules were consistently 
obeyed and enforced, the percentage 
of insane would mount tremendously. 
Slavery and despotism hampered nearly 
all the real advantages given to the pris- 
oners — the orchestra, the night school, 
the library, etc. The entertainments 
were a blessing; so was the Sunday- 
school, I suppose. The warden was kind 
to me. His officials were always polite 
to me, and as humane as you could expect 
under such an abominable system. I 
witnessed various acts of kindness on the 
part of the guards. But later on the 
warden resigned. His wise reforms were 
canceled, in part, by his successor, who 
crushed a prison mutiny by the usual 
starvation methods. Now there is a new 
warden. He seems kind and humane. 


EFFECT OF PRISON ATMOSPHERE 


Te return to my own experience, when 
I left the prison in 1916, I felt like 
an ex-convict. I carried away with me 
the prison atmosphere — doubt, distrust, 
suspicion of everybody, a repugnance 
toward good society and respectable peo- 
ple. My initiative was weakened, my 
self-confidence shaken; I had lost respect 
for officials; my love for my native 
State was changed to loathing. The 
prison sentence does not end when you 
leave the bars behind. 

I did not recover till I took the training 
in the Women’s Reserve Camouflage 
Corps and worked with other women in 
the war. 

After leaving Connecticut I visited an- 
other prison and witnessed one of those 
experiments that have finally proved the 
inestimable value of community service, 
a wise share of self-government and _per- 
sonal loyalty between prisoners and those 
who control them. 

Let-me ask some questions. Is it safe 
and intelligent to assume, as we do, that 
slavery and despotism in prison are neces- 
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|sary to control convicts on account of 
their guilt? 

The eminent psychologist John Dewey 
declares, “‘ No amount of guilt on the part 
of the evil-doer absolves us from respon- 

| sibility for the consequences upon him 
| and others of our way of treating him, or 
| from our continuing responsibility for the 
/conditions under which persons develop 
perverse habits.” 

History proves that slavery and des- 
potism invariably tend to produce bad 
habits of character. 

May not criminals be called abortions 
or deflections of character from the Crea- 
tor’s intended design? To discover the 
individual right design in each one of 
these unformed or misshapen characters, 
and to bring him to grow if possible 
according to the divine design, would be 
a work worthy of the state. 

Mr. William A. White, the noted psy- 
chologist, says: “The history of the 
treatment of the defective, the insane, 
}and the criminal has been the same sort 
of history as has been the history of the 
|child. It has been marked by the same 
sorts of cruelty, the same lack of under- 
standing, and the reforms which have 
recently come about are motivated by 
the same feelings of sympathy and re- 
sponsibility, *the same sort of pity and 
love, which have prompted the philan- 
thropists who have helped the child come 
into its rights. Further advances 
in civilization and culture imply further 
development of that spirit of co-operation 
which involves the sacrifice of immediate 
satisfaction, and which, as I have indi- 
cated, is founded in the parental instinct. 
The further development of possibilities 
along these lines will mean a handling of 
all of the social problems of the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes from 
the platform of love rather than hate. 
Opportunity will be given to all to de- 
velop the best that is in them, rather 
than subjecting them to a system of re- 
pressions which is solely directed to de- 
stroying what is bad in them. The 
program will be constructive and not just 





Catholics and Jews are 
Army and other organizations. 


band of thirty pieces. 


(shirt-making on a piece-work basis) continue. 


opinion is necessary to carry out such a program, 


In the end she put the bag in the tool- 
shed and locked the door, locked the door 
‘of the garage, and re-entered the house, 
putting up bolts and bars behind her. 
Everything must look as if Geoffrey had 
gone his usual round. 

Then she went to her own room and 
undressed. -She could destroy the snap- 
shot now. She lighted a candle, and held 
the thin glazed paper to the flame. It 
twisted and blackened and was gone. 
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held in the chapel; and by outdoor games every Saturday afternoon in the courtyard. 
(May, 1922) there are two courtyards, and a larger one is in course of construction. 


repressive. . . Punishment, if used, 
will be carefully devised to attain well 
defined, constructive ends and not be an 
expression of hate as it now is.” 

I called on the Spirit of God in prison- 
ers in prison. Now I am calling on the 
Spirit of God in free men outside prison, 
It is not possible that the Spirit of God 
should answer me out of the hearts of 
criminals, murderers, thieves, and adul- 
terers, and refuse to answer out of the 
hearts of His servants. 

I went to the convicts in my grief. 
They became my brothers and sisters; 
now I am pleading for them. 

Do you hear, you other brothers and 
sisters outside the bars? 

The Crime Wave can only be stopped 
by a Right Wave! 

You will never stop the Crime Wave 
by cramming prisons with human flesh, 
piling stones, steel bars, slave masters, 
prison rules upon human spirits. 

Spiritual evil penetrates further than 
wireless, spreads worse than poison-gas. 
Our prisons will become smoldering ‘fur- 
naces of crime, sending forth irresistible 
heat-waves of malice, if you have no care 
for the young shut up there: : That*is-the 
awfulness of it: they are so young, those 
criminals, most of them — so young! ¢It 
is still possible to change them to good. 
You will have lost your opportunity later, 
when their hearts are turned to hate and 
revenge and they are free ‘to strike back: 

The convict cries: “Wherté,was Christ 
when they gave me nine years?” Nine 
years of slavery, fifteen -years, twenty 
years, thirty years of slavery!’ i 

Would Christ meet the blackest crime 
by another crime? Prison‘sldvery! 

What would Christ do for-the criminal? 
Would he not do what he did for Peter? 
Christ prayed earnestly for Peter. _He 
won Peter’s love and allegiance. He sent 
Peter out in the joy of the vision, willing 
to serve and to suffer. -Peter’s sentence 
was service. What is wanted is sacrifice. 

Prison slave machines must be broken. 
Despotism and the exploitation of human 
misery must be abolished. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 
The new warden of Connecticut Prison has told me of these improvements. The hospital has a psychiatrist 
and resident physician and modern equipment. There is an evening school in charge of the chaplain, where 
attendance is compulsory for illiterates and! foreigners are taught English. i i 
‘eld each Sunday, attendance being optional ; services are also held by the Salvation 
Recreation is provided by moving pictures, musicales, and other entertainments 


Religious services .for Pretestants, 


At the time of* writing 
There is also a prisoners’ 


As to discipline, inmates are divided into three grades, with extiaordinary privileges, limited privileges, and 
denial of all privileges until improvement in conduct. Prisoners are paroled at the end of their minimum sentence 
at the discretion of the authorities. The prison rule of silence and the solitary punishment cell and contract labor 


There may be improvements of which I do not know. We hope that the new psychology developed since the 
war will eventually lead to the constructive development of the best that is in the prisoner. An enlightened public 


The Woman Accused 


(Continued from 21) 


CHAPTER 5 
ILEEN breakfasted alone. 

“Mr. Buckram had a bad attack 
of neuralgia last night,” she told Aston. 
“He is not to be disturbed.” 

“Very good, madam.” 
Aileen was experiencing that micro- 
«scopic clarity of brain which often comes 
after a sleepless night. The last time 
« Geoffrey had taken alcohol on: top of 
parradine he had remembered virtually 
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nothing of what had happened. 
would stick to one story with him. 
rehearsed it feverishly. 

She would say that he had returned 
home somewhere between half-past ten 
and a quarter to eleven; that he had 
spoken to her as he passed her door; she 
had thought his voice sounded strange. 

She drank some tea to steady her 
nerves, but could eat nothing. She went 
into the drawing-room, deciding that she 
would go to Geoffrey about eleven with a 
tray. She strolled toward the window. 
Quentin Blenkiron had stood just there 
by the little round table. 

‘She started as she sensed a movement 
behind her. She turned with a forced 
brightness. 

“Hullo, dearest! I didn’t expect you 
to get up just yet. I[——” 

“ Aileen, how did I get in last night?” 

“How did you get in?” she repeated, 
and laughed. “I suppose, with your key.” 

He looked at her with an intensity 
that sent the blood pounding through her 
veins. He was haggard, and had not 
changed the suit he had worn last night. 

“Did you hear me come in?”’ 

“Ves,” she answered. “I went to 
bed soon after you left, because I felt so 
sleepy. But I heard you come up. I 
should say it was about a quarter to 
eleven.” 

“Did I speak to you?” 

“Ves. You said ‘Good night, sweet- 
heart—sleep well and dream of me.’” 

“Tf I knew you were awake — why 
did I go into the spare room?” 

“T really don’t know,” she answered 
with difficulty. ‘‘Now I come to think 
of it, your voice sounded rather odd.” 

“ And I said ‘Good night, sweetheart — 
sleep well and dream of me.’ I’m sorry 
to have to say it, Aileen, but you are — 
prevaricating.” She flung up her hand 
as if she had been struck. “I could not 
have said that, because, although I 
don’t know what I did, I know I would 
not have spoken to you then like that.” 

He stopped. In the silence she knew 
that he was waiting for her to speak. 

“Aileen — why didn’t you own up 
about young Blenkiron when I proposed 
to you? I don’t think — it would have 
made any difference — if you had told 
me with complete honesty.” 

With the paradox that is the secret of 
a woman who loves honestly and deeply, 
Aileen felt a bound of relief as he turned 
to accuse her. He had been told, then, 
after all! By Joseph—or Quentin? 
But he had not seen the snap-shot! 

“There was nothing that I need tell 
you, Geoffrey — except that he and his 
father pretended that he was my lover, 
with a view to inducing me to marry 
him to save my reputation.” 


HE truth! Yet, as it faltered from 
her lips it sounded like a weak lie. 

His eyes were like ice. 

“My dear girl—I don’t think you 
can expect me to regard that as a very 
satisfactory explanation. I ny 

He broke off as Aston appeared in the 
doorway. “Mr. Garfield, sir.” 

Garfield was a neighbor of Blenkiron’s. 
Aileen guessed at once what he had come 
for. It would be better to get the worst 
shock over and kill the agonizing doubt 
as to how much Geoffrey might remember. 

“‘Ask Mr. Garfield in.” she ordered. 
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Garfield was a typical suburban business 
man of the last generation who faithfully 
clung to the now old-fashioned silk hat. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Buckram — 
have you heard about poor Blenkiron?” 
“Mr. Blenkiron?” echoed Aileen. 
“Murdered!” said Garfield in a hushed 
| tone. 

“My God!” broke from Geoffrey. 

“How perfectly dreadful!” said Aileen. 

“T thought it would shock you,” he 

‘said. “And as I was on my way to the 
station, I felt you ought to know. The 
| policeman on point duty at five o’clock 
this morning——” 

He was pouring out details in the hall 
on his way to the front door. Aileen 
feared he would stay and elaborate. 

“Geoffrey had a bad attack of neu- 
ralgia iast night and had to take a heavy 

‘sleeping draught,” she whispered to 
Garfield, and so got rid of him. 





| QHE went back to the drawing-room. 

Geoffrey stood just where he had 
| been standing when Garfield had broken 
the news. The obvious thing to do, of 
course, was to tell Geoffrey of Quentin’s 
visit, of his amazing confession, his whole 
crazy statement. Even as she framed 
the thought, Aileen knew that, even if 
Geoffrey believed her, the police never 
would. Had Quentin not said there was 
no stroke of the pen to show that 
he lived? 

“Blenkiron murdered!” Geoffrey was 
muttering. “Blenkiron murdered! The 
last thing I can remember of what 
happened last night is an overpowering 
desire to kill Blenkiron. He told me 
this tale about you, and I called him a 
rotten scoundrel. He said he would 
prove it to me by showing me a photo- 
graph, and unlocked his safe. Then—” 

His hand went to his hip pocket. He 
pulled out his revolver — examined it. 

“One cartridge of my revolver has 
been fired,” he said slowly. 

“Cast for the réle of murderer.” 

“That doesn’t prove that you’ve killed 
Blenkiron,” Aileen said in a quick 
whisper. “Your revolver may have been 
taken from you while you were uncon- 
scious. Some other man may have used 
it,” she urged, despair in her heart. 

. Geoffrey laughed — a hoarse cackle. 

| “Ingenious — but impossible,” he said 
igrimly. “Think of it! I become un- 
|conscious. Some man who happens to 
|be there takes my revolver and shoots 
| Blenkiron and puts it back in my pocket.” 
Aileen started. 
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“TI then become conscious. I don’t 
happen to notice that Blenkiron has 
been killed, and I walk home, and I say 
‘Good night, sweetheart Pah! 
We'll face the facts, please, Aileen. I can 
see very well what has happened. The 
alcohol on top of the parradine made me 
muzzy. Blenkiron must have gone to 
the safe and produced the photograph. 
I must have gone clean mad and killed 
him.” 

“You won’t let me explain things,” 
said Aileen, trying to speak calmly. 
“You didn’t kill Gregory Blenkiron. I 
know you didn’t. He didn’t even take 
the photograph from the safe 

“Again you are wrong. He must have 
taken the photo from the safe. This 
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This, of course, was 


morning I found it on the floor by my 
bedside. Evidently I had it in my hand 
when I got home.” 

“I have even supplied him with his 
motive.” Geoffrey was holding it before 
her eyes—the very photograph that 
Quentin Blenkiron had taunted her with 
in her lodgings three years ago. There, 
across the faint white of her blouse, was 
the ink she had splashed upon it. 

“Quentin Blenkiron killed his father!” 
she gasped. 

“That is hysteria,” countered Geof- 
frey. “Quentin Blenkiron is dead, as 
you well know.” 

“T tell you, Quentin Blenkiron killed 
his father!” she repeated doggedly. 
“He came here last night after you had 
gone, and told me he had done it — that he 
had done it to lay the suspicion on you.” 

Geoffrey controlled his exasperation. 

“Assuming that you are speaking the 
truth—why should he want to lay the 
suspicion on me? I’ve never met the 
man. He bore me no grudge.” 

“He thinks he does,” she answered 


wildly. “Don’t you see — you married 
” 
me. 
“Hm! So in order to— er — regain 


possession of you, the man first of all 
pretends to commit suicide — pretends 
to be dead for two years— then sud- 
denly turns up, murders his father in 
such a way as to involve an innocent 
man— Really,’—— he laughed — 
““T may seem ungallant, but I can hardly 
believe that any woman, however fas- 
cinating a 

“Do you believe that Quentin Blenk- 
iron was here last night?” she demanded. 

“T will answer your question fairly,” he 
replied with careful patience. “i do not 
believe that Quentin Blenkiron was here 
last night.” 





ILEEN dropped to the sofa. There 
was fear in her eyes, and he recog- 
nized it. 

“ Aileen, whatever happens, we must 
not quarrel at this moment. Gregory 
Blenkiron has been murdered, and it is 
I who have murdered him.” 

She seemed about to burst into speech, 
but he held up a restraining hand. 

“Please let me go on. As the indirect 
result of your having kept information 
from me, I have become a murderer. 
I have no blame for you. If you failed 
me on that day when I proposed to you, 
you have not failed me since. For two 
years we have loved each other and you 
have made me intensely happy. 

“You are terrified— your love for me 
makes you terrified of the consequences 
to me. And so you have tried to avert 
those consequences by wild invention. 
To me it is a proof that you still love me. 
To the outside world — well, the sug- 
gestion that Blenkiron was killed by his 
son who has been dead for two years 
would simply be dismissed as hysteria.” 

Aileen felt that the world was tottering. 

“There is, of course, only one thing to 
be done,” she heard him say. “I must 
give myself up to the police at once.” 

Aileen snatched at her self-control 
even as she flung herself between him 
and the door. As the indirect conse- 
quence of her own act, Geoffrey, who 
still loved her, though he thought she 
had deceived him, — Geoffrey, the hus- 
band she adored, — would be hanged. 
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She threw her arms around him to| 
hold him back. 

“You're going to give yourself up to 
the police simply because you’ve reasoned 
that you must have done it? It’s mad- 
ness!” she cried wildly. 

“ Aileen, you’re making it terribly hard 
for me.” 

With gentle firmness he was freeing 
himself from her arms. 

Then came a lightning resolution. 

“You can’t go to the police. You 
didn’t do it. J killed Joseph Blenk- 
iron — with your revolver.” 

CHAPTER 6 

ILEEN stood watching her husband. 

Her breath was coming in little short 
gasps. She tried to think about this 
dark thing that had befallen him and 
herself, and could realize only that 
outside the spring morning was exquisite 
with sun and song. She repeated: 

“T killed Joseph Blenkiron with your 
revolver.” 

She was cool now. She could even 
notice that she spoke the words that were 
a lie with a ring of conviction that had 
been lacking when she had told him the 
truth about the Blenkirons’ conspiracy. 

“What!” gasped Geofirey. Heseemed 
dazed still. ‘“‘ You killed — Aileen, you 
can not realize what you are saying!” 

“T know what I am saying, Geoffrey,” 
she returned steadily. “Look at me! 
You can see that I am not lying.” 

She lifted her eyes to his and endured 
his penetrating gaze without flinching. 
She was lying— yet beneath the lie 
was the imperishable truth that shel 
loved him and would sacrifice herself for 
him. It was that truth which Geoffrey 
saw in her eyes. 

“Aileen, you’re driving me mad!” 

He moved toward the door, and she 
followed him. 

“It’s ridiculous!” he was muttering. | 
“How could you possibly have done it? 
Answer me! Why should you want to| 
do it?” 

She was the stronger of the two now. 
Strengthened by the selfless passion of 
sacrifice, she could speak to him sooth- 
ingly, as to a beloved child: 

“Geoffrey, I can answer all your 
questions — but listen first and I’ll tell 
you how it happened.” 

She paused, making a rapid calcula- 
tion. She could tell the truth right up 
to the moment when she had stood in the } 
French windows of Blenkiron’s study. 
Then would come a lie. Then the truth} 
again. There was very little to invent. | 

“T think now that Blenkiron came to 
Rubington solely in order to plague me. 
The first afternoon he called here, he} 
told me about Quentin’s suicide, and his | 
manner was — almost threatening. 

“Last night, a few minutes after you 
had gone, he rang me up on the telephone. 
He reminded me that it was the anniver- 
sary of his son’s suicide. He taunted 
me! He said he was going to have a 
private conversation with vou. He 
asked me whether I didn’t feel uneasy 
every time you and he were together.” 

“The man was a blackguard!” cut 
in Geoffrey. ‘What did you say to 
him ?’ 

“Nothing. But I was frightened. I 
felt that he would tell you this time.” 

(Continued on page 89) 























The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 


Better Service 





on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 
the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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through their own experience, that it is 
an easy matter to get 8% on an investment, with 
never the loss of a dollar of their money, pro- 
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are chosen with care. Wouldn’t you attacha 
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Banker” is the title of a booklet which repro- 
duces numerous letters from men and women 
who have been getting 8% on their money right 
along. The booklet also gives the history and 
record of this firm. Mail the coupon for a free 
copy today and learn how to secure a liberal re- 
turn on your money through Miller First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds, paying 8%. 
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$5,500 Returns $550 Yearly 
$1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


Invested in a Finance Corporation 
Established 1913 


—Enjoying unusual confidence. 


—Lending money on good security on the 
soundest basis known to bankers, 
—Under strong management, with an en- 


viable 9 years’ record. 

—Business, assets and earnings growing 
steadily, with the solid expansion of the 
company’s service in many cities as 
its popularity and funds increase. 

—An oyportunity to share in a substantial 
portion of the profits. 

—Bondholders have received a total return 
of 88 per cent. and for the past six 
years I! per cent. per annum. 

Over a Quarter Century of experience in finance 
and business management is behind our recom- 
mendation of this investment Use coupon be- 
low for details 


Clarence Hodson s [b 
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Thirteen 


E have frequently made the 
statement in these articles that 
virtually all new enterprises are 


speculative, and that people who invest 
their money in the securities of new en- 
terprises should realize that they are 
speculating and be prepared to assume 
the risks involved. Statistics testify to 
the truth of this statement. Figures 
show that over periods of fifteen years, 
out of every hundred new businesses 
started, eighty-seven fail and only thir- 
teen prove successful. In other words, 
the chances are nearly seven to one 
against the securities of a new enterprise 
proving good investments. 

It does not seem reasonable to suppose 
that any one who has money to invest 
wants to put it into something that he 
suspects will prove a failure, for that 
means the loss of his money. The careful 
investor therefore — and the wise man is 
careful — buys securities that, as far as 
he is able to judge, are safe as to prin- 
cipal and on which the regular payment 
of interest or dividends is assured. That 
is to say, he does not invest in specu- 
lative securities. An extremely wise 
method of avoiding one of the largest 
classes of speculation is to let the stocks 
and bonds of new enterprises severely 
alone. 





per Cent 


By Paul Tomlinson 


What makes new enterprises specula- 
tive? Why is it that only thirteen per 
cent of new enterprises prove successful? 
Well, in the first place, a new thing is 
usually an untried thing, and no one can 
ever feel certain about the outcome of an 
experiment. In most cases a new enter- 
prise is under the direction of inexperi- 
enced managers, and the management of 
any business is in large degree responsible 
for its success or failure. 


AN EXCHANGE OF WARES 

XPERIENCE is one of the most 
efficient of teachers, which recalls 
the old story of the two men who became 
partners. One put in money and the other 
experience; and when the partnership dis- 
solved a short time later, the man who 
contributed money had experience, but his 
erstwhile partner had the money. Thou- 
sands and thousands of inexperienced in- 
vestors trade their hard-earned savings 
for experience every year. It is a tragic 
circumstance, and while it may be laid 
to the doors of greed, stupidity, and gulli- 
bility, as well as to inexperience, the 

money is gone just the same. 

Millions of dollars would be saved 
for legitimate enterprises every year 
if small investors would just draw the 
line at unseasoned securities, even if 
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This Financial Booklet is intended for McClure readers who wish general information about financial, in- 


surance and investment subjects. 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
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they should still rush into other specula- 
tions. 

Many new enterprises are merely 
copies of others already established. 
Whenever a company makes an out- 
standing success in any line of business, 
companies trying to emulate its success 
spring up like mushrooms on all sides. 
And, like mushrooms, they usually are 
short-lived. 

Because a certain talking-machine 
company has earned enormous profits for 
its stockholders is no guaranty that other 
talking-machine companies will be able 
to do the same for their stockholders. 
As a matter of fact, the first. company’s 
success probably makes it all the more 
difficult for those that follow. And the 
greater its success the greater the diffi- 
culties for the others. The reason for 
this is apparent. The more successful a 
business is and the wider its product is 
distributed, the better it is known, the 
more firmly intrenched it becomes, and 
the stiffer the competition for any other 
concern assuming to offer competition. 

Nevertheless, the promoters of fake 
enterprises and all the wild-cat companies 
that are constantly appearing use the suc- 
cess of other companies as one of the 
strongest arguments for the success of 
their own ventures. Their reasoning is 
entirely faulty and based upon false 
premises. It is just as reasonable to 
argue that because a lawyer has become a 
United States senator all young men 
starting out in the profession of law will 
some day be senators, too. Remember 
that only thirteen per cent of new enter- 
prises prove successful. 

WANTED—F acts AND FIGURES 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
the majority of people who lose money in 
worthless investments are the ones who 
can least afford to lose. Experienced in- 
vestors demand facts when they are con- 
sidering the purchase of securities; a 
glib-tongued salesman or promoter has 
slight influence upon them, unless he can 
back up his talk with concrete facts and 
figures. They are more interested in 
what a company has done than in what 
the salesman says it is going to do. Earn- 
ings for the past five or ten years are the 
very best indication of what may be ex- 


pected in the five or ten years to follow. | 
They demand to know about earning; | 
they inquire about the equity behind each 
share of stock outstanding, the bonded 
debt, the working capital, and the total 
capitalization. 

In the case of a new enterprise it is 
impossible to find out about earnings, for, 
not having operated, there are no earn- 
ings, or the time of operation has been 
so brief as to afford no real basis on which | 
to judge. 

Inexperienced investors, therefore, will 
save themselves remorse as well as money 


if they will investigate the earnings of a | 


company before buying its securities, and 
make a hard-and-fast rule never to buy 


unless earnings are sufficient to cover | 
interest and dividend requirements with | 


an ample margin over and above. 

New enterprises attract people because 
they seem to hold out the possibility of 
larger profits than the established busi- 
nesses. In most cases the earning capac- 
ity of the latter is pretty well known, 
and, while their securities may offer a 
good yield, they do not seem to have the 
possibilities of the new ones. And the 
glib salesman and the promoter empha- 
size this point. Why put your money 
into Liberty Bonds and get only four per | 
cent on your investment, when by buying 
this stock you can get ten times that | 
return? That is the way they argue. 

Further, they dwell upon the benefits 
accruing to those who “get in on the 
ground floor,” and in this connection they 
once again remind the prospective pur- 
chaser of the fabulous profits shared by 
the original stockholders of certain of our 
big corporations. 

The point to remember, however, is 
that virtually every business at its incep- 
tion is speculative, and, while certain of 
them turn out extremely well, the vast 
majority, eighty-seven per cent, prove to 
be absolute failures, and of those that 
succeed the majority enjoy only mod- 
erate success. No one should invest in 
new enterprises, therefore, unless his eyes 
are wide open to the risks he is running; 
and further, and just as important, no 
one should undertake risky investments 
unless he is financially in a position to 
face the possibility of the loss of the 
money involved. 
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The South’s 
Answer 


The South answers readily the investor’s 
question about the astonishing growth 
of its industries. It answers the ques- 
tion about development still to be done 
through the use of new capital. The 
South makes plain the reason why it 
can pay high interest on funds put in- 
to permanent facilities to house its 
population. 
Secured by adequate property values 
in income-earning buildings, Caldwell 
First Mortgage Bonds pay 7 per cent. 
Write for our booklet, “The South's Answer” 
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UR COUNSEL AND 

recommendations to inves- 
tors are based on many years’ 
experience in the financing and 
upbuilding of public utility 
properties. 
Intimate and successful association 
with these industries over a long 
period affords an authoritative 
equipment for the broad service 
which we render. 
A new edition of our Booklet, “Scope 
and Service,” is of value to those in- 
terested in utility securities. 

Ask for Booklet BQI08 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 
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208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Q. Please give me the titles of books 
that will enable me to analyze securities 
by a study of their financial statements 
and balance sheets. 

A. “Investments,” by Jordan, and 
“Balance Sheets and How to Understand 
Them,” by Torey-English, we believe are 
suited to your purpose. The larger book- 
shops probably all have them, or at least 
will be glad to order them for you. 


Q. I should like to have you give me 
the names of five bonds that you consider 
good investments. 

A. We regard the following as meeting 
your requirements: 

New England Telephone 

5’s — 1952 
United States Rubber Co. 5’s — 1947 
International Paper Co. 5’s — 1947 


Company 


Virginian Railway 5’s — 1962 
Great Northern Railway 5’s — 1952 





Q. Please give me full information 
about the Royal Dutch Oil Company. 

A. The Royal Dutch Company for the 
Working of Petroleum Wells in Nether- 
lands, India, was organized in 1890 in 
Holland. Originally a local enterprise of 
the Dutch East Indies, the company de- 
veloped international importance when, 
in 1902, it became affiliated with the} 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, | 
of London, and the de Rothschild petro- | 
leum interests of Paris. 

The combine, in addition to extensive | 
East Indies possessions, owns exclusive | 
or controlling interests in important | 
fields in Rumania, Russia, Egypt, Pan- 
ama, Mexico, Persia, and the United | 


States. The Royal Dutch Shell combine | 
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swells the earnings of electric 
light and power companies— 
their securities are favorites of 
the shrewd nvestor. 
Especially interesting infor- 
mation is offered in our 


*“‘BOND TOPICS”’ 
on these desirable securities. 
Ask for booklet CL-200 
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BONDS 


Of the Cities of the United States 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, including obligations 
of our States, offer the man and woman of 
modest means an investment opportunity 
which probably will not be paralleled in this 
generation: 


FOR— 


SAFETY—No form of investment excells 
good municipal bonds. With interest and 


— ipal payable directly from taxes, these 
»onds—a first lien on all taxable property — 
first mortgages 
on the real estate within the city. 


are obligations prior to the 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Yield 4% to 6% 


Send for list M. 84 
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Lafayette Street, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or — 1 per cent or more of the total 


amount of s 
MeClure™ “Publishing Company, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York C 
8. 8. McClure, So *Latayette Street, New York. 
George L. Storm, 522 5th Avenue, New York. 
See Kaufman, 303 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New 


or 

McGlinn & Company, 
The partners of which a 

William J. McGlinn, “BL ‘Dreaéway, New York. 

J. Russell Butler, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Alex. J. McConnell, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Chas. A. Zubrod, 61 Broadway, New York. 

F. M. Lupton, Publisher (Ine ) 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York. he stockholders of which are: 
Moody B. Gates, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Mrs. Julius P. Balmer, Evanston, Ill. 

E. H. B. Watson, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Joseph A. Moore, Bronxville, N. Y. 

John C. Morrison, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Warren C. Agry, Evanston, Ill. 

Eugene B. Peirsel, Chicago, Il. 

Evans, Stillman & Company, 60 Broadway, New 

ork City. The partners of which are: 

Howard A. Plummer, 60 Broadway, ew York. 

Walter N. Stillman, 60 Broadway, New York. 
Robert W. Morgan, 60 Broadway, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
beoks of the company but also in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 

‘the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appees 
upon the books of the company as trustees, ho 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

WILLIAM A. Dawson, Business Man ny’ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day 
of September, 1922 

Elmer's. Chatfiel 
Notary Pati of Sy County, 
Certificate filed in New York County, 68. 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1924.) 


Dawson, 80 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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owns the entire capital stock of the Shell 
Company of California, Roxana Petro- 
leum Company, Ozark Pipe Line Cor- 
poration, and Matador Petroleum Com- 
pany. These interests have been con- 
solidated with those of the Union Oil 
Company of Delaware. 

The outstanding capitalization is: 
Priority shares 4% per cent cumulative, 
28,500,000 florins ($11,457,000); prefer- 
ence shares, 4 per cent, 1,500,000 florins 
($603,000); ordinary shares, 321,457,000 
florins ($130,190,065). The shares traded 
in on the New York Stock Exchange are 
known as New York shares and represent 
an exchange basis of 3 for 1 sub-share of 
100 florins par value. 

On December 31, 1921, the company 
had current assets of 133,593,428 florins, 
against current liabilities of 4,123,110 
florins. Surplus account at the end of 
1921 stood at 83,468,259 florins. Net 
assets applicable to the 570,000 shares 
of ordinary stock and 1,500 shares of 
preference stock amounted to 104,098,178 
florins after allowing par for all classes of 
stock, or the equivalent of 182.15 florins 
per share. For the year ended December 
31, 1921, the company had a balance for 


All inquiries will receive prompt and careful attention. 
treated as personal and confidential and is answered in full by mail. 


dividends of 104,098,178 florins, com- 
pared with 129, 450 364 the preceding 
year. On June 30 of this year the direc- 
tors declared a final dividend for 1921 of 
16 per cent, which, with an interim divi- 
dend of 15 percent paid in January, made 
a total of 31 per cent for the year, com- 
pared with 40 per cent in 1921 for 1920. 

Note to Readers.—There are literally 
thousands upon thousands of different 
securities offered for sale. It is, of course, 
impossible to have ready information 
about more than a small percentage of 
them, and if the security in point is not 
dealt in on any of the recognized ex- 
changes or included in the standard 
sources of financial information, it is pos- 
sible that we can not obtain information 
about it without a special and perhaps 
costly investigation. Persons who write 
about such securities will understand if 
we offer them little assistance. We are 
always happy to help our readers with 
their financial problems, and stand ready 
at all times to do everything we can for 
those who write to us. It is, however, 
impossible for us to venture any opinion 
about the future course of prices, or to 
give any advice concerning, speculations. 


Correspondence is 
Interesting 


questions relating to subjects of general interest will be published. Address, 


Financial Editor, McCLuRE’s 


Ss Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. 


Lincoln the Comforter 


(Continued from page 13) 


out of the window to a hotel across the 
square, and told me to go there and re- 
main until I could resume my journey. 

As I stepped out into the snow and 
turned my back on that friendly face, 
I little thought I had made the acquaint- 
ance of the one great figure that would 
illumine the pages of American history in 
the nineteenth century. 

I was well cared for at the hotel, and 
the next day continued my journey, reach- 
ing my home in due time, having walked 
about eight hundred miles in thirty days, 


[The following is recorded by 
Charles T. White] 


In the late ’fifties Captain Greene was 
a journeyman printer in Springfield. 

“Greene,” said Lincoln to him on the 
street one day, “I’ve got to ride out into 
the country to-morrow to draw a will for 
a woman who is believed to be on her 
death-bed. If you haven’t anything else 
to do I'd like to have you go along.” 

The invitation was promptly accepted. 
Arriving at the house, the woman was 
found to be near herend. After the sign- 
ing and witnessing of the will the woman 
turned to Lincoln and said, with a smile: 

““Now I have my affairs for this world 
arranged satisfactorily. I am thankful to 
say that long before that I have made 
preparation for the other life I am so soon 
to enter. Many years ago I sought and 
found Christ as my Saviour. He has been 
my stay and comfort through the years, 
and is now near to carry me over the 
river of death. I do not fear death, Mr. 
Lincoln. I am really glad that my time 
has come, for loved ones have gone be- 
fore me and I rejoice in the hope of meet- 
ing them so soon.” 
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Lincoln, evincing sympathy in every 
look and gesture, bent toward her and 
said: “Your faith in Christ is wise and 
strong; your hope of a future is blessed. 
You are to be congratulated on passing 
through life so usefully, and into the life 
beyond so hopefully.” 

“Mr. Lincoln,” she said, “won’t you 
read a few verses out of the Bible?” 

A member of the family offered him 
the family Bible. Instead of taking it, 
he began reciting from memory the 
Twenty-third Psalm, laying emphasis 
upon “Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me.” Still with- 
out referring to the Bible, Lincoln began 
with the first part of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John: 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.” 

After he had given these and other 
quotations from the Scriptures, he recited 
various familiar comforting hymns, clos- 
ing with “‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

While Lincoln was reciting the last 
stanza a look of peace and resignation lit 
up the countenance of the dying woman. 
In a few minutes more she passed away. 

The journey back to Springfield was 
begun in silence. It was the younger 
man who finally said: 

“Mr. Lincoln, I have been thinking 
that it is very extraordinary that you 
should so perfectly have acted as pastor 
as well as attorney.” 

When the answer to this suggestion 
finally was given — and it was not given 
at once — Lincoln said: 

“God, and Eternity, and Heaven were 
very near to me to-day.” 
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(Continued from page 85) 

“Tt was true, then, that you and his 
son ——?”’ 

A moan broke from Aileen. This from 
Geoffrey—Geoffrey! 

“T can prove nothing,” she flung at him 
proudly. “As things are now, I shall 
leave you to believe what you like on 
that point” —her voice broke, then 
steadied again — “‘as long as you do not 
believe I have only been pretending to 
love you.” 

“The past is buried,” muttered 
Geoffrey. “It has become as nothing 
beside this horror. What did you do 
then?” 

She could see that the truth would not 
help her at this point. To mention 
Quentin Blenkiron again would be to 
drive Geoffrey back to the knowledge 
that her story was a concoction. “ You 
can never find Quentin Blenkiron, how- 
ever hard you try.” 

* Aileen, what did you do then?” 

“Oh, I lost my head!” she cried. 
“And suddenly I thought J would go to 
Mr. Blenkiron’s house—I would be 
there when he told you his story, and I 
would deny it. So I slipped on a coat 
and took the car out.” 

“What time was this? 

Aileen had been expecting that. 

“T could not say, exactly. Ata rough 
guess I should say about half an hour 
after you had left.” 

Never did a felon lie so craftily in his 
defense as Aileen Buckram lied in her 
self-accusation. 

“Well! You drove to the house. 
What then?” 

“T knocked on the door — I rang first, 
but no one answered me either time. 
I could see the light in the study where 
you were sitting. I thought the servants 
must be out, so I went round and tapped 
on the French window. I could feel that 
it wasn’t fastened, so I pulled it back. 

“You were lying unconscious on the 
floor, and Blenkiron was bending over 
you.” Aileen paused. 

“Go on!” whispered Geoffrey. 

She crossed the room and dropped on 
the sofa, with her elbows on her knees. 
Her strength was ebbing, and she needed 
it so much! Here would come a pure in- 
vention, and she must be most careful 
to make it dovetail with what Geoffrey 
already knew. 

“Blenkiron stood away from you and 
bowed to me. ‘Good evening, Mrs. 
Buckram,’ he said. ‘I was about to 
impart a little confidence to your husband. 
He has fainted. The poor fellow is 
over-tired, no doubt. But there, he will 
come to presently and I can resume my 
narrative. I fear he has noi yet grasped 
the full point. Pray be seated while I 
loosen his collar.’ 

“TI said, ‘I will attend to him. You 
sha’n’t touch him!’ \He bowed again 
and — and walked toward his safe. 
The door was open; I suppose he was 
going to shut it. It seemed probable 
that he was going to get that photograph 
out first, though. Then—I_ don’t 
know — something came over me! I 
was bending over you, and I put my hand 
in your pocket and took out the revolver, 
and I —” 

Her voice broke at exactly the right 
point. 

“And then? And then, Aileen?” 
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Professional and Amateurs 
Praise Wurlitzer Instruments 


“T am proud to be the owner of one of 
your new cornets, The tone, tune and 
valve action are positively superior to 
any I have experienced in all my years 
of cornet playing.” 
: Harry L. Jacobs 
(Soloist with Sousa’s Band, Brooke’s 
Marine Band, Chicago Grand Opera) 





“If I could not get another like it, my 
Wurlitzer saxophone could not 
bought from me for $200.00." 
J. Russel David, 
Rockford, Ind 





“Without your credit system it would 
have been impossible for me to own 
this beautiful instrument.” 
Arthur L. Samp. 
Madison, Wis, 
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Any Musical 
Instrument 


On Trial 


URLITZER will send you any instru- 

WV ment for a week’s trial in your own 
home. No obligation to buy—no ex- 

pense for the trial—you do not risk a penny 


Wurlitzer instruments are known the world 
over for artistic quality and excellence of 
workmanship. Used by the greatest musicians, 
bands and orchestras. The house of Wurlitzer 
has made the finest musical instruments for 
over 200 years. 


Easy Payments 


Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums— a few cents a day will pay. All 
instruments to you at lowest factory prices. 
Special combination offers on complete musical 
outfits— velvet lined case, all accessories, self- 
instructor, etc—everything you need at practi- 
cally the cost of the instrument alone. 


Send for New Catalog! 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! 
Over 3,000 articles—every known instrument 
described and illustrated — many of them shown 
in full colors. 


Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities, but 
no matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no 
farther than your nearest mail box. Send 
the coupon today! 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1499 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati —329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York—250 Stockton St.,San Francisco § 
! Send me your new catalog with illustrations in 
§ color and full descriptions of every known musical 

’ instrument, also details of the Wurlitzer Free Ti 
j Easy Payment Plan, No charge, no obligation, , 


fe Name... ....sccccccccccccccccccccecscseeeeeece I 
Address.......00+ cenccesceccooscccesoscoooccess 







Rees eee eas i 


(State musical instrument in which you are interested.) 
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Copyright 1922 
The Rucoloh Wurlitzer Co. £23 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tab« 
lets, which are made from the famous 
Marmola prescription. They aid the 
digestive system to obtain the full 
nutriment of food. They will allow you 
to eat many kinds of food without the 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Mar. 
mola Prescription Tablets give com- 
plete relief from obesity. And when 
the accumulation of fat is checked, 
reduction to normal, healthy weight 
soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marm Prescription Ly san at one dollar 
abox. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, pos 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
253 Garfield Blidg., Detroit, Mich, 

















THE WEBSTER 


Forty West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 
Next door to the Harvard Club 


ISITORS from out of town 
will find the Webster inviting 
and convenient. Especial atten- 
tion will be given and moderate 
prices quoted, particularly for 
suites of two and three rooms. 





John P. Tolson, Proprietor 

















Reproductions of fam- 
ous Masterpieces— More 
than 2200 subjects 
listed, and 1600 illus- 
trated, in the Perry 
Pictures Catalog we 
send on receipt of 15 
cents in stamps For 
twenty-five years The 
Perry Pictures have 
been recognized for ar- 
tistic meritand they are 
known in every civilized 
country in the world. 





MADONNA ANDCHILD Raphael 
Artotype, 13x17, Hand Colored $2.00 


‘hePerm Pictures 


Box 119 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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She raised her head, her eyes closed. 

“The moment I had fired I realized 
what I had done, and I was terrified. 
I expected a servant to come and raise 
the alarm. But no one came. Then I 
thought of getting you away, and myself 
too. I put the revolver back in your 
pocket, and then, somehow, I got you to 
the car. The weight was awful! How 
I managed it I don’t know, but I got you 
home and into the spare room. You 
know the rest. 

“You believe me now, don’t you, 
Geoffrey?” 

“God help us both, I do believe you!” 

His face dropped into his hands. 


CHAPTER 7 


"HE minutes passed and still there 
came no words from him—only now 
and again a convulsive shudder and the 
quick catch of the breath that was break- 
ing her heart and destroying her courage. 

She touched him on the shoulder. 

“Geoffrey.” 

“Just a minute!” he said thickly. 
“Forgive me, Aileen. I’ve been playing 
the coward. The whole world has been 
turned upside down in a few minutes. 
I’m all right now. How wonderfully 
composed you are! And you have killed 
a man.” 

So at last he believed it—and she knew 
that now only the most unanswerable 
proof could dislodge the belief; and that 
proof must brand her as a liar. 

“We have to decide what to do,” he 
said. 

“T am in your hands, Geoffrey. Don’t 
you think — you had better—let me 
give myself up?” 

“No,” he groaned. “Not that. 
must think of something together.” 


We 





| winced at his laughter. 
| myself is there left to involve?” 
| silent for a moment, then: “I swore that 


“You musn’t involve yourself, Geof- 


| frey.” 


“Involve myself!” he echoed, and she 
“How much of 
He was 


I would love and cherish you, Aileen. I 
suppose the modern English for ‘cherish’ 
is ‘protect.’ I can protect you, and I 
intend to do so.” 

“You don’t love me any more, then?” 

He looked at her. She saw in his eyes 
what he could not bring himself to say. 
She choked back hysterical laughter. 
To save Geoffrey from death, she had 


| killed love! 


Geoffrey went on presently. 


' Before I go, 





“You must stop here and bluff it out,” 
“We must 
carry on exactly as if nothing abnormal 
had happened. In a few minutes I am 
going to town — simply for that reason. 
” he went on, “tell me every- 
thing that happened — the small things, 
I mean. Where were the servants when 
you were taking out the car? They must 
have heard the engine.” 

“T don’t think they did,” answered 
Aileen. “You can’t hear from the 
kitchen.” 

He asked her other questions. She 
could have screamed with relief when at 
last he left the house. 

As the gates closed behind him she 
realized that she had told him nothing 
about the bag containing the “loot” 
from Blenkiron’s safe. There was no 
reason for keeping its existence from him. 
They had simply not touched upon it. 


| She would tell him when he came home. 
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But in the meantime she must get rid 
of it. 

The jewelry would be easy. A small 
hole in an obscure part of the garden 
would hold it. As for the papers — 
she could, of course, burn them. No, 
no — that was the very last thing she 
could do! The destruction of those 
papers that had belonged to Joseph 
Blenkiron might cause injustice to 
others. There might be documents that 
could not be replaced. 

A dozen plans leaped into her brain, 
only to be discarded. Then she saw a 
way. 

She went to the garage and took out 
the car. A few minutes later she was en 
the road to Rubington. 


CHAPTER 8 


T was late afternoon before Aileen 
returned. She left the car in the 
road, with a vague idea of going to the 
station later to meet Geoffrey — she 
must keep up appearances. Then she 
saw that Geoffrey was on the door-step, 
waiting for her. 

It was nearly an hour and a half before 
his regular time. He thrust the evening 
paper into his pocket as he advanced. 

He greeted her with a false buoyancy, 
but he did not kiss her. He led the way 
immediately into the little morning-room. 

“ Aileen, a most astounding thing has 
happened!” he burst out. ‘God knows 
where it will lead. Just as I was going 
out to lunch, Brazier rang up —” 

“Who’s Brazier?” 

“A man I’ve been with in one or two 
cases —I thought I’d mentioned him. 
Apparently he was Blenkiron’s solicitor 
some years ago — certainly at the time 
when you were in his employment.” 

“Oh! I don’t remember his name,” 
said Aileen. “Soames & Soames were 
Mr. Blenkiron’s solicitors.” 

“A man like that has half a dozen 
solicitors.” Geoffrey’s voice held irrita- 
tion. “That is not the point. Brazier 
has Blenkiron’s will.” 

“Yes?” murmured Aileen. 

“ Blenkiron’s will leaves all his property 
without reserve to — you.” 

The room swam round Aileen. “But 
surely ——” Then her brain cleared 
a little. “Of course, I remember now. 
When Mr. Blenkiron made his extraor- 
dinary proposition to— to let his son 
pay attentions to me — part of the in- 
ducement he offered was that he had left 
his entire property to me. But I took 
it for granted that it would be upon 
condition that I married Quentin.” 

“The will is unconditional,” said 
Geoffrey, his voice cold. “I can't 
attempt to explain it. The point is, 
what are we going to do about it?” 

“Tt’s simply awful!” said Aileen. She 
had dropped into an arm-chair. “Can’t | 
— can’t I refuse the legacy?” 

“One can refuse a legacy, of course. 
But — I don’t think that’s going to do 
much good, Aileen. You see, it — it 
supplies a motive for the crime.” 

Aileen’s hand went to her throat. She 
became aware that her husband was ask- 
ing her whether she had seen the paper. 

“No — no, I haven’t.” 

“Tt’ll help us to figure things out,” he 
explained, avoiding her gaze. “There 
has been a string of the most extraor- 
dinary coincidences. .To begin. with, 
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son first. And that will is probably in the Price to Canadian addresses $4.60 Price to Canadian addresses $8.25 
in- deed-box that you have dropped in the 
a | = By “sy have to go right away Club No. D243 
ook and get it out. . . 
pon Aileen caught her breath. en wu td meageans : : =< Both for 
“That would be madness!” she pro- : Re; ene mie 3550 $4 50 
said tested. “We could never explain how . ; e ‘i aaa - 
an’t we got hold of the will!” Price to Canadian addresses $7.00 
is, ' “We shall have to, somehow,” he 
- retorted — Phi <n must be —_ Club No. D237 
one means of forwarding it anonymously to McClure’s Magazine . _ $3.00 
vt I the proper quarter. If by protecting Metropolitan m ok wie 0 + a Both for 
you I am conspiring in doing wrong to Regular Price, $6.00 $4.75 
rse. some one else, then, even for the sake of Ne additional Conadlen pestegs 
do the memory of our love, Aileen, his 
— it voice broke and he turned away, — : - 
“TI must stop protecting you. I can’t — To facilitate handling orders, mention number of club you want. 
She | I simply can’t let a third person suffer.” 
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er. ) Aileen dully. Address all orders to 
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Restore 
One 
Lock 
and 
Prove It 





Mail the coupon for free trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Re- 
storer and test as directed on a single 
lock. See for yourself how it restores 
the perfect, beautiful natural color. 
Learn how easy it is to apply, how 
clean and dainty. 

Then when you know you take no 
risk using this scientific laboratory 
preparation get a full size bottle from 
your druggist or direct from me. But 
make the test first. This insures the 
safety of your hair. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Easily applied with a comb, 
no interference with shampooing, 
nothing to wash or rub off. 


Mail the coupon 
Don’t hee el pte | at once how your gray hair 
can be resto! easily, safely, surely. 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
Sea eee ee eeeeeeeeeee293 

g Mary T. Goldman, 2243 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

' »lease send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary + 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The naturel ’ 
color of my hair is 

8 jet black.... black or dark brown.... medium 

' brown.... very light brown, drab or auburn.... 

g Name 

8 Address _. ees re 

' Pleas your name and address 

I anna eonrcheneenncreng aye 
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The Thrill of 





SERED aS ue BUSSERSEN tA TER EE Nina neaee eeaeeesae 
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Controlling Others ! 


You can doit. Make a hit with people at sight. ® 


Make them do what you want. Revel in the ® 
thrill that comes from influencing people. Get ® 
ahead—get more money —quickly ! 


sous men gies t attention wpesover 
they go. Influential men and women 
flock around them. Rich opportunities x ou OF bal ' 
are showered upon them. They get 


ahead quickly and prosper. 

yet other men of equal or greater |—favorably impress 

ability are held down to underpaid people at sight; 

gebe and the ordinary in li Simply |—gain 

pecause they let the world bluff them surance; 

4 ; 

out of money and benefits which are 

rightfully theirs. —be at ease _ with 
’ big"’ people; 

T° get ahead opie — | you've got to 

assert yours demand your —win your way into 


rights. You've a nt to have nerve. It’s} select circles; 
easy when you know certain mental — gain an impressive 
Principles. Jae of these principles manne 


gives you invincible courage, dash and 
intrepidity which sweeps everything 
before it—gets you what you want 
and makes people view you with 
amazed »dmiration. You can dominate 
other pe met instead of being domi- 
nated by 
H°X, to do 
ERVE, 


—get “bie money”’ 
quickly 
- overc ome nervous- 
ness in meeting 
people; 
revent people 
it fs clearly told In _from baiente vous 
* aremarkable 6-volume 
socket - size Course by William G. —hotl t he “‘maste 
Jitford. Nothing to study or learn. -— at all times. 
a can apply at once be powerful 
ethods it gives you. will im. |All this —and more — 
po diat aly be thrilled with ‘lavincibte ts 
courage—iven great power over men N 
and women — quickly be pushed ahead | Quickly see to your 
to rich success. Thousands have done great profit and de- 
and are doing it. So can you. 
M! ERE! x , Write us asking that 


eoncsceuccenscececccousahes 








“NERVE” be sent to you. Send 
no money. The complete Course, in six attrac tive pocket-size @ 
volumes, goes to you immediately in a plain pac — ply _ 






pay the postman $2 plus postage cand the 
plete Course 






S d ple oeres s yours. As yo Sy ay deluchted, @ e 
return e urse within f — 
L 3 8 will instantly be re funded. sigs ania 

Uf it is more convenient for 

fe) order, send us $2 and we wil 
This is a Special ny Action Offer. 

Money may be competied 
Before if is too late! Fairfield Publishers @ 
oo late ublishers 

inc., Dept. 4,110 West 40th Street, New York City. 


u to remit with 
prepay postage. @ 
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has a message for you. 
See page 94 
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“Well, look here, old man, I can tell 
you that my wife will raise no objection. 
As a matter of. fact, I’ve just told her 
about the legacy — and a didn’t like 
it at all. She'll be positively relieved. 
. What? Oh! Well, if 
you 1 like, we'll both run up at once to 
your office. Oh, you’re speaking 
from home? . Well, if you like 
Right-ho, then you'll be here in 

about twenty minutes.” 

Geoffrey hung up the receiver. 

“T tried to put him off, but I couldn’t.” 

“But why is he coming here?” 

“He saw Goodamore before he left his 
office. Goodamore is another solicitor 
Blenkiron employed. Goodamore told 
him that he knew for certain there was 
another will in existence and that he 
intends to enter a caveat — that means 
apply to the court to prevent it giving 
probate to the first will — while a search 
is made and a reward offered for the 
return of the latest will. They’re 
assuming, of course, that it was stolen. 
Well, they can dodge the caveat if 
we don’t put in your claim. But as 
he — Brazier — is nominated as exec- 
utor of Blenkiron’s will, he must have 
your personal consent to holding up your 
application for probate. That’s what 
he’s coming here for.” 

““What am I to say to him?” dem 
Aileen helplessly. 

‘Just assure him that vou’re willing 
to do what he suggests,” answered 
Geoffrey. ‘‘You can explain that you 
don’t like the idea of inheriting money 
from Blenkiron. It won’t seem unduly 
strange to him — coming from a woman. 
Now, look here—” Geoffrey passed his 
hand wearily over his brow — “what 
do you usually do at this time? We 
must carry on just as usual.” 

“T’ll change my frock,” said Aileen, 
and dragged herself up to her room. 

As she finished dressing, a car drove up 
to the house. She heard voices in the 
drawing-room as she went downstairs, 
and unaccountably her pulses throbbed 
as if warned of impending danger. She 
had to force herself to open the door and 
enter. 

“Dear, let me introduce Mr. Brazier. 
Brazier — my wife.” 

Aileen raised her eyes to the stranger. 

It was Quentin Blenkiron. 





anded 


CHAPTER 9 
LITTLE cry escaped her as she 
crouched back against the door. 

“Aileen, what on earth’s the matter?” 
asked Geoffrey. ‘Are you ill?” 

“Tt’s nothing — a slight faintness—” 

“T think I can explain,” said Brazier. 
“‘T should have asked you to warn Mrs. 
Buckram. My appearance has given 
you a shock, I fear, Mrs. Buckram.” 

The voice was courteous. “I don’t 
understand,” said Geoffrey irritably. 

“They say that every man has a 
double,” said Brazier. ‘‘That’s probably 
untrue — but it’s true in my case. I 
have the doubtful fortune to be more or 
less of a physical replica of poor old 
Blenkiron’s son, who died two years ago 
in—er—rather tragic circumscances. 
Mrs. Buckram, I believe, knew the young 
man, and no doubt was startled at seeing 
me. I’m profoundly sorry, Mrs. Buck- 
ram.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. — Brazier,” 
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Aileen heard herself saying. “That is 
exactly what happened. But — won’t 
you sit down?” 

“Well, of all the — it’s a most amazing 
coincidence!” said Geoffrey. “Didn't 
it — wasn’t it awkward when you saw 
Blenkiron?” 

“It was,” admitted Brazier. “We 
did not meet very often. After his son’s 
death I kept clear of him.” 

Geoffrey looked at Aileen. 

“Well, you’ve shaken up my wife, 
anyway!” Geoffrey said. ‘‘Look here, 
old man, if you don’t mind, just have a 
stroll round the garden with me and give 
her time to get over it.” 

“No, it’s unnecessary. Please don’t 
bother,” said Aileen weakly. 

“Come on,” said Geoffrey, urging 
Brazier through the French windows. 

“I feel the most objectionable outsider. 
I remember once when—” His voice 
died away. 

Aileen dropped on the divan, her head 
between her hands. She wanted to 
scream — to rush into the garden after 
him and cry, “There is the real slayer of 
Joseph Blenkiron!” 

And the next step? Geoffrey would 
put her to bed and send for a doctor. 

“There is not so much as a stroke of the 
pen left of Quentin Blenkiron.” 

Quentin Blenkiron’s double! 

They were approaching the house 
again. Aileen stepped into the garden 
to meet them. 

“T have quite recovered now, 
Brazier,” she said evenly., 


Mr. 


CHAPTER 10 


ILEEN settled herself on the divan 
with her back to the window. 

“As far as I can gather, your husband 

has told you all the essential facts, Mrs. 


Buckram,”’ Brazier began. “There’s this 
will in my custody, made in your favor 
by the late Mr. Blenkiron. As you 


know, Mr. Goodamore, who has done a 
good deal of Mr. Blenkiron’s business in 
the last few years, states that he drew 
up another will comparatively recently. 
If this will can be produced, the one in 
my possession is, of course, waste paper.” 
“Ves, I understand that quite clearly,” 
said Aileen. ‘“‘The whole thing is very 
unpleasant to me, and I could never think 
of taking Mr. Blenkiron’s money. My 
husband tells me that it is possible to 
refuse a legacy, and I intend to do so. 
Isn’t that sufficient?” 
“Almost sufficient,” 
“Tt will not, however, excuse me from 
the duty, as executor, of applying for 
probate. It will be necessary for you to 
write me a letter stating your reason.”’ 
“T will write it now,” said Aileen, “if 
you will dictate it, Mr. Brazier. 
Geoffrey, we'd better have a light, dear.” 
Geoffrey switched on the light and 
began to pull down the blinds. Brazier 
placed a chair so that he spoke directly 
to Aileen as she sat before her writing- 
table. He dictated a formal request to 
himself to refrain from applying for 
probate for the will. 
“And now for the reasons,” he said. 
“Shall I go on, or will you write them?” 
“Go on, please,” said Aileen 
“*The will in question was made 
by Mr. Blenkiron—’” Brazier paused, 
and then: “‘‘— at a time when I intended 
to marry his son.’” 


replied Brazier. 
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Win S5OO0O 


$10,000 Bank Guarantee 


Producers and Consumers Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
To the Public: 

E. J. Reefer has deposited $10,000 in: 
this bank to be used in awarding all the 
prizes in the ‘*C’’ letter contest. 

This Bank guarantees that no part of” 
this $10,000 will be used for any purpose 
until all the prizes have been paid by 
E. J. Reefer. 

Very truly yours, 
PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS BANK 
_B Treasurer. 
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old Samie Ross, Mackensack, 


Mrs. B. R. Yi Girard, 
a ~~ ~~ other cane OG ~ on 


winner of a $5,000 Reefer 
Contest Prize. 


How Many Objects in This 
Picture Can You Find Begin- 
ning with the Letter “C”’ 


There is Cap, Cornet, Cane. How many more can 
you find? Write them down and send them in as soon 
as possible. See how easy it is. Everything is in plain 
sight. No need to turn the picture upside down. This 
is a game of skill. Effort and perseverence will win. 


Costs Nothing to Try! 


If you send in your list of “C’’ words and the judges 
decide your list is the largest — erect names 
the visible objects beginning with “C”, they will 
award you first prize in whatever a ou qualify. 
If your list is the second best list, they will award you 
one of the second prizes, etc. Get started right now! 


Win the $5,000 Prize! 


You do not have to buy anything to 
enter this contest and win a prize! 


ges decide your list of “‘C’’ words is 
best you have not ordered eapting, — = $50 
first prize of 


| 7 $250 
S. S 1. r -- 5 >) If = send in a $2.00 order Ser cither prod- 

i LARGE PigtURe, FREE eee renee § 5000 
or (Study the Prize List) 


y $10,000 in Prizes! 


: i Ifno Ifa$l Ifas2 Gife 

in orderis orderis orderis order 

W sent sent sent sent y 
1st prizes $50 $250 $600 $5000 our word list may be mailed any time up 

y 2nd prizes 35 100 250 1250 $600 Extra for Promptness! to Feb. 15, but for every day before F > 15 

in 3rd prizes 30 60 125 500 that your order is received, a special prize of $10 for each day (not exceeding $600) will be 
4th prizes 25 50 75 375 added if you win the $5,000 prize. Send order today and word list later. 


> 5th prizes 15 35 50 250 
“ 6th te 10th prizes, each 10 25 40 100 Win All You Can ! Be sure to send your order for $5 worth of Washing Tablets 
or “‘More Eggs” Tonic if you wish to qualify your list of 
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zon ont in a $1.00 order for either Washing 
More Eggs”’ — = your list is 
awarded first prize, you win 





Besides there are 36 other cash prizes. Every vrize in every column will be awarded. rizes 
in all, totaling $10,000 will be paid. Second prize in column 4 is $1,250., Third ——t , etc, 
Just think of it—40 chances for you to win. 
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Every prize in every column will be awarded. 
40 prizes in all, totaling $10 000 will be paid. 








1—Any one excepting our employees and 
their relatives, may enter this contest. 
There is no entrance fee of any kind. 


2— All word lists must be received 
through the mail by E. J. Reefer. 9th & 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and en- 
velopes must be postmarked by post 
office closing time, February 15, 1923. 


3—Contestants who have sent lists or 
orders before February 15th will be 
qualified for the higher prizes, provided 
orders are received through the mail, 
postmarked on or before February 28th 


4—Only English words will be counted. 
Obsolete hyphenated or compound words 
will not be counted. Only the singular or 
the plural of a word may be used, but 
both singular and plural will not count. 
Each article or object can be given only 
one name. Single words made up of two 
separate words or objects, such as tea- 
spoon, teapot, or teatime will not count. 
Webster’s International Dictionary will 
be the final authority. Where several 
synonyms cre equally applicable to an 
abject shown In the picture, a person 
submitting any one of such synonyms will 
be given credi* for one word only. 


S—The largest list of words which cor- 





7—Two or more people may co-operate 
in answering the puzzle. However, only 
one prize will be given to any one house- 
hold or any one group. 


@8—You must use only one side of paper. 
You must number each page and obiect 
in a consecutive rotation. Your full name 
and address must be written on each 
page in the upper right hand corner. An 
enlarged picture will be furnished free 
upon request. 


9—The final ‘decision will (be made by 
three judges entirely independent of and 
having no connection whatever with the 
E.J. Reefer Company. They will judge 
the answers submitted and award the 
prizes at the end of the contest. Each 
participant entering the contest agrees 
to accept the decision of the judges as 
final and conclusive, without argument or 
question, All answers will receive full 
consideration, whether or not merchan- 
dise is purchased. At the close of the 
contest, when all lists have been graded, 
the lists winning first prize and correct 
list determined by the judges and the 
names of the prize winners will be pub- 
lished and « copy of such list and prize 
winners’ names and addresses will be 
sent upon request to any participant 
who sends us a self-addressed. s' 
envelope. 


ioe 
d above, will 





selected by | De awarded. 


11—In case of ties for any prize offered 
each tying contestant will receive fall 
amount of the prize so tied for. 





words for the $5,000 first prize and the other prizes in the 4th column of the prize list. Don’t 
delay sending in your o: 


. Get the extra prize for promptness. Send your order today. 


Either one of these products may be ordered to qualify in 
Goods You Get this contest, but combination orders will not be accepted. 


Washing Tablets 


Take all the back-breaking work out of washday. 
Just use one ~~ to a tub of water. Soak the clothes and rinse. Results will delight 
you. So = and easy! Blues at the same time it cleanses. No wear on the daintiest 
garments irtiest clothes come out whiter than ever before, with only 15 minutes 
work. No boiling. No toiling. 


+ — Het | vey | 
“More Eggs’’ Tonic 


A scientific poultry tonic, used by half a million poultry raisers with great success to in- 
crease Ogg Prog tion during Fall and Winter. highly concentrated preparation. 
Makes ri a the digestive apparatus. Sharpens the feoemee and helps 
prepare for ‘healthy egg production. Does not contain one particle of bran, or grit, or 
any filler. 


a $1 Bot. $2 


Start Now! 


Send in your order today. Think of 
the extra hee money for prompt- 


Jumbo size, qunnge as az as 
seven $1 pkgs. . . - > $5 


Economy size, or age 
$1 pkgs. Prepaid . $5 


Everyone, sending for a large size picture will 
receive, fully prepaid, a sample fel hick priced of a 
ness! Qu for the biggest prizes. world famous, exquisitely — 5 teh priced 
$50 or $5, 000 2 which do you want? Complexion Powder. Send for it. 


E. J. Reefer, oth and Sprace Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 
No goods bought during this sale are subj to h 
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“Wonderful!” 


That’s what is said after 
sick, aching, burning feet 
have been fitted vo the 


New 
AANITTLE SHOE 


Arch Supporting Suspension 
Conditioning 


Very often the pain does not 
stop with the feet alone, but 
is also felt in the legs and back. 
The A. E. Lirtie Sno is the 
resultof25 years’concentrated 
effort on one subject—the 
first important improvement 
in shoe making for 35 years. 
Ask those who wear them and 
hear them say “Wonderful” 
That’s All. 


Ask your doctor. Ask your 
shoe dealer. Send to the fac- 
tory for further information. 


AE. LITTLE COMPANY 


rivtten ¢ SOROSTS 


The Shoe with Millions of Friends 
WOMEN’S FACTORY: LYNN, MASS. 
MEN'S FACTORY: BROCKTON, MASS. 


CHILDREN'S FACTORY: 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


New York Store: 449 Firra AveENUE 
Brooklyn Store: 450 Furton St. 

















Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 
Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs, 
Cresolene is vaporized at the bedside during 
the night. It has become in the past forty 
years the most widely used remedy for 


whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 
When children complain of sore throat or cough, 
use at once. 





Send for descriptive Soom 71A 
For Sale by Drug 
THE VAPO.- CRESOLENE co. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bldg.. Montreal Canada 














-FLORIDA-— 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual protee and 
easy payment plan BOARD OF TRADE, 


Room 310, Fruitland Park, Florida 














District Salesmen ferns: 1.75309 ine. 
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“Oh, but that is not accurate,” said 
Aileen. Their eyes met, and hers held 
firm. “I never intended to marry Mr. 
Quentin Blenkiron.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Brazier. “I'll re- 
phrase it — let me see, now: ‘was made 
| by Mr. Blenkiron — in the belief that I 
would marry his son Quentin.’ Is that 
accurate, Mrs. Buckram?” 

“Yes, I think Mr. Blenkiron believed 
it—at the time,” she answered, and 
completed the sentence. 

“TI think we must add a little to make 
it plain,” said Brazier. ‘May I goon?’’ 

“Please.” 

“*In view of the fact that Mr. Quentin 
Blenkiron is dead —’”’ dictated Brazier. 

Again their eyes met. 

“Is that necessary?” asked Aileen. 

“T think that you should give a clear 
indication that you recognize that fact. 
I don’t press the point, of course — 

“Tt makes no difference,” said Aileen, 
and wrote. 

“*Dead,’”’ continued Brazier,“‘‘— and, 
further, in view of my marriage to another, 
I feel that it is only by an oversight that 
the testator failed to destroy this will.’ 

“Splendid, Mrs. Buckram! That will 
save you from any publicity.” 

Aileen inserted the letter in an en- 
velope and handed it to him. Brazier 
was on his feet. 

“Who is the beneficiary?” 
Geoffrey. 
Goodamore 


asked 


didn’t say,” 
Brazier. He turned to Aileen. 

“Well, Mrs. Buckram, I have no 
excuse for intruding any longer.” 

Aileen had made her resolution. She 
was afraid of this man— horribly 
afraid — and she must conquer that fear, 
or her plan to save Geoflrey might be 
brought to naught. 

“But do stay to dinner,” said Aileen. 
“Really, I — it’s most kind of you —” 
“You'll disappoint us both if you 
refuse,”’ said Aileen, and Geoffrey second- 
ed the invitation somewhat perfunctorily. 
“In that case — many thanks,” said 


replied 


, 








| had known Quentin Blenkiron. 


Brazier. 
CHAPTER 11 


T dinner Aileen chattered lightly and 
merrily. Whatever Quentin Blenk- 
iron might be planning to do, he should 
learn that the timid, exasperated girl 
whom he had persecuted was as dead as 
Quentin Blenkiron, and that he was pit- 
ting himself against a cool, resourceful 
woman. She was also watching Geoffrey. 
He was barely keeping up his end of the 
conversation. 

“We'll have coffee in the drawing-room 
when you come,” she said to Geoffrey, as 
she rose. 

Alone in the drawing-room, she tried 
to plan what her next move should be in 
regard to Quentin. At present the only 
workable theory of his appearance 
seemed to be that he had successfully 
assumed the identity of a solicitor named 
Brazier. What, then, had become of the 
original Brazier? 

“There ts not so much as a stroke of the 
pen left of Quentin Blenkiron.” 

He had made no attempt to alter his 
appearance. He spoke lightly of his 
being the double of Quentin Blenkiron. 
That must mean that he had already 
survived the test of meeting those who 





Easy Steps to Great 
Accomplishment 


Develop self-confidence, 

Express attractive personality, 
Convince others in truth, 

Win friends, 

Work out your ideals, 

Attain your ends. 

YOU CAN DO IT, as thou- 
sands of others have, through New 
Thought. “The Eight Psycholog- 
ical Principles of Success” will 
give you the easiest, simplest 
way to attain, business and social 
success. 

we will 

For 10 Cents *°, o 
not only the above booklet, but a 
month’s trial of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of New 
Thought, Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. 
Personal experience articles which show how New Thought 
can transform life, feature each issue. Send 10 CENTS 
now and we will include “The Gist of New Thought.” 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Dept. ¥Y-74, Holyoke, Mass. 





Elizabeth Towne 
Editor of Nautilus 
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Gv ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONG CRAZE 


Learn of the public’s demand for songs 
suitable for dancing and the fine oppor- 
tunities offered new writers as a result of 
greatly changed conditions which are de- 
scribed fully and obtainable only in our 
booklet, ‘“Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,’”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
compose music, secure copyright and fa- 
cilitate free publication or sale of oon: 
Knickerbocker Studios 215 Gaiety Big.N 


Our “Club” Offers Save Money 


for you on your magazine subscriptions. 
Send us a postal card request for our price 
on any list or combination of magazines. 
Address McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Aileen. 


Her speculations were cut off as the 
door opened and the subject of her 
thoughts entered the room alone. 

“Your husband told me to thrust 
myself upon you,” he said easily. 
“He — er — is engaged.” 

Aileen looked surprised. 

“You must not be alarmed, Mrs. 
Buckram. It means. nothing. The 
merest formality, I assure you.” 

“T am not alarmed, Mr. Brazier,” said 
Aileen, with an uneasy laugh. ‘What is 
the mystery?” 

“Tt’s a superintendent of the police,” 
answered Brazier. ‘‘Your husband, I 
understand, was with Blenkiron last 





night?” 

Bluff, thought Aileen; but to what | 
end? To the end of breaking her nerve? | 

“You know very well whether he was | 
there or not,” she said suddenly. “Why | 
have you come here, Mr. Blenkiron?’” 

The effect of her words was startling. 
She had expected a cynical laugh. 
Instead there came into her guest’s eyes 
a look of consternation. 

“My dear Mrs. Buckram!”’ he gasped. 
“Do you still believe—that is, I 
thought— Let me ring for a maid! I 
fear you are not well.” 

“T am perfectly well. Please answer 
my question. What do you hope to gain 
by this elaborate pantomime?” 

Brazier looked frightened. He glanced 
from the door to the bell. 

“Oh, ah, yes — pantomime!” he said 
with studied vacuousness. “Quite so! 
I—er—Im afraid my presence dis- 
tresses you. I—I think Id better go.” 

Aileen was puzzled. He had given a 
perfect picture of an embarrassed man 
who believes his hostess the victim of 
an hallucination. It did not deceive 
her — yet she wondered at its object. 

“There is no need for you to go,” she 
said. “My husband would require an 
explanation from you that might be 
difficult to give. If you prefer to go on 
pretending rather than talk with me 
frankly, I don’t mind. I shall treat you 
as Mr. Brazier until I can prove to the | 
world that you are Quentin Blenkiron.” 

“Quite so! Ha, ha! That’s the best 
plan.” His laugh was clever — abso- 
lutely the laugh of a thoroughly embar- | 
rassed man. 

“Exactly,” said Aileen. ‘“‘And we can | 
carry on very well without your pre- | 
tending to treat me as a lunatic. Will 
you smoke, Mr. Brazier?” 

She handed him a box of cigarettes. 
Brazier thanked her and lighted one. 

“Tt’s quite hot to-night,” he re-| 
marked, “‘but you can never tell with an | 
English spring!” 

For the second time that night, Aileen | 
wanted to scream, but she said some- | 
thing about spring evenings. | 

Geoffrey was no more than a few! 
minutes. He came into the room with a | 
forced cheerfulness. 

“Well, I’m still a free man!” he said. 
“But it seems probable that I shall have 
to attend the inquest, day after to- 
morrow.” 

“I wish you luck,” said Brazier. 
“And now I must run off. Good night, 
Mrs. Buckram, and thanks very much.” 

Geoffrey saw his guest out, came back 
to the drawing-room, and closed the door. 

“What about the police?” asked 
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“Nothing much at present!” 

“Hadn’t you better tell me what 
passed?” 

“T suppose I had,” he said after a 
pause. ‘We shall have to keep each 
other posted about everything, so that 
we can lie consistently. Well, here are 
the main points: 

“First, he knew that I went to old 
Blenkiron’s house last night. The tele- 
phone people told him, I suppose. That 
means they’ll probably be able to tell 
also that Blenkiron rang you up after I 
had gone. We must remember that.” 

“That’s easy,” said Aileen. “TI’ll say 
he rang up to know if you’d started, and 
if not would you bring certain papers. 
You must tell me what the papers might 
be.” 

Geoffrey laughed unpleasantly. “Quite 
right!” he said. “Say that he asked you 
whether I had the Morpham agreement. 
I told the policeman that I had been 
there on business at Blenkiron’s request; 
that Blenkiron admitted me _ himself, 
saying his servant was drunk; that we 
talked for an hour or so; and that I left 
him, going out by a window.” He 


paused. “I’m getting good at this 
lying game, don’t you think?” he 
asked. “That bit about the French 


windows — I actually had the foresight 
to remember that there might be more 
foot-marks than could be accounted for 
by a plain burglary.” 

Loathing for the task to which he had 
set his hand was manifest in his voice 
and every gesture. ‘Now, the nextitem 
in this delightful program is to get back 
that deed-box. I'll come with you to- 
morrow and help you.” 

“No.” Aileen shook her head decid- 
edly. “It’s too early to go on the river, 
and if you came it might attract suspi- 
cion. I told Hawkins, the boatman, that 
I was determined to practise early 
because I wanted to win the ladies’ 
punting in the regatta. It passes for a 
silly woman’s whim. I must go alone.” 

“Can you manage it?” he asked. 

“Ask me that when I’ve failed.” 

He dropped on to the sofa and pulled 
out his pipe. She watched him fur- 
tively. The filling of the after-dinner 
pipe had been a ritual in the happy life 
that was now so far away. When the 
pipe was alight she would sit beside him, 
and he would put his arm round her and 
listen lazily while she told him of the | 
trifling incidents of the day. With her 
whole soul she longed to creep up to 
him and lay her head on his shoulder and 
sob out her weakness and her fear! 

The pipe was alight. He was gripping 
the bowl, staring grimly in front of him. 

“T have a headache, Geoffrey. I 
think, if you don’t mind, I’ll go to bed.” 

“Right-ho! Good night.” 

“Good night, Geoffrey.” 

On the landing upstairs, she went first to 
the spare room to see that everything was 
arranged for his comfort. Then she went 
to the room that had become her own. 

“Who crosses a Blenkiron digs a grave. 

Already a grave had been filled — by 
her wifehood. 


” 


CHapTrer 12 
N his determination to make every- 
thing seem as normal as possible, next 
morning Geoffrey went to the office at 














his usual time. Before he went he 
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reminded her of the paramount necessity 
of recovering the box containing the will. 

To recover the box might be simple. 
But where could she take it to examine 
the contents? To be discovered with it 
would mean instant arrest. To find a 
safe hiding- place for it was as impossible 
to-day as it had been yesterday. More- 
over, she must herself examine everything 
in the deed-box. Among those papers, in 
the light of her special knowledge, there 
might be some indication of the move- 
ments of Quentin Blenkiron. There might 
be something that led to the real Brazier. 

That would be a separate line of in- 
vestigation. She dared not touch it yet. 

At two o’clock she put on comfortable 
tweeds, and motored over to Staines, to 
the boat-house where their punt was kept. 
She took with her the kit-bag, weighted 
with stones. It had been heavy yester- 
day — with the weight of the deed-box. 

“Good afternoon, ma’am,” the boat- 
man greeted her, witha grin. “Going to 
try again?” 

“It’s very good practice battling with 
the current,” said Aileen brightly. “It’s 
heavy work, of. course, but I can keep 
her pretty steady when I have a bit of 
ballast. I'll have the old bag in again, 
if you’ll lift it for me.” 

The man brought the punt to the 
landing-stage, secured it, and then placed 
the kit-bag to steady the bows. Aileen 
stepped into the punt and took the pole, 
ready to push off. 

“Oh, you might give me a boat-hook,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘I shall want a rest, and it’s 
rather difficult to hold her up with the 
pole when a strong stream’s running.” 

“Right you are, ma’am! Hold on.” 

Aileen waited. If aman had asked for 
a boat-hook in a punt, she reflected, the 
boatman would suppose that he wished 
to fish fora dead body. A young woman 
with a rippling laugh could ask for any- 
thing — and it was merely accounted a 
woman’s whim. The boat-hook in place, 
she pushed off. 

In twenty minutes she was in line 
with the chestnut tree. . The tow-path 
was deserted. She drove across stream. 
Here on many a Sunday afternoon she 
and Geoffrey had dreamed away the lazy 
hours. Here, twenty-four hours before, 
she had sunk the water-tight deed-box. 
She had marked the spot — immedi- 
ately under the crumbling post that 
supported wire no longer barbed — about 
three feet from the bank. 

She moored the punt, took up the boat- 
hook, and waited. Silence everywhere, 
save for the distant hammers of an 
anvil! She crouched on the cushions 
and sank the boat-hook. It slipped into 
soft mud. She moved it a little to the 
right — then to the left. She pushed the 
punt a little farther out, groped again. 

“The current can’t have taken it,” she 
muttered. ‘‘There’s no current at that 
depth.” It was some seven feet. 

Perhaps it had slipped a little — yet 
she had tested it at the time and it had 
seemed on firm ground. She shifted 
the punt a little and groped again with 
increasing apprehension. 

Suddenly she started, every nerve 
tense, as she heard a twig snap on the 
land. Dread clutching at her heart, 
she looked up. An ill-visaged man 
looked down on her—and grinned. 

(To be continued) 
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